VII. Rights of Property. 


Property.., Its Historical .Evolution in 
India.- 

1. Joint Family. There is no ownership in 
goods as long as there is an abundance of these 
and all of them owe their existence to nature. 
Evrr^ one can make himself merry with whatr 
6Tor portion be or she chooses. But as soon as 
hnmau labour or human skill or human valour 
enters into the situation, the idea of property 
arises, ^ybat we therefore notice in the earliest 
records is that the horde as it moves On either 
takes possession of unoccupied land or regularly 
expels or enslaves the oiiginal occupants and 
conquers it. This establishes the proprietary 
right. of that tribe. We road in the Vedas of 
battles for the conquest of fields, cattle, and 
other booty. The booty was then distributed 
in shares. Grant him the king a share in 
village, horses and cattle. The tribes weie or- 
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male aide. At their head is a house-administ' 
lator who is indeed paid the greatest respect, 
but who is not to be regarded as the ■ master 
and owner of the family property, like the 
Eoman pater familtas. The family property is 
rather the joint property of all the adult male 
members of the household... Meals are taken in 
common. The men eat Bret, then the women 
consume what is ieft...'When . the house - father 
died, all his rights went to the eldest son espe- 
cially were the women of the family, the mother 
and the sisters, under his guardianship. This 
seems to have been the ancient Indo-Ger- 
manio system..’- 

Mother, father, parents— herein are three 
stages of the history of family development. As 
long as marriage did not assume a rigid form, 
some sort of promiscuity might have reigned; 
and it would be difficult in such circumstances 
to distinguish the children by the father’s name. 
There is not much historical evidence for this 
view : but certain passages in ancient writing 
show this to he' not altogether impossible. In 
ai particular sacrifice, the priest has to enumerate 
cl the drtiar, gramfSitlier, arnf great 
■grand “"tather, as well as of the son, grandson, . 
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lind great - grand - eon oT tUo eacrificer, Tlio 
reason 'given is inloresting, " Women are of 
d'lsordorly conduct. Ho, the sacrificer, boro bo- 
foro divine and human witnesses, declares after 
mounting the sacrificial car the names of thoso 
whose descendants bo is as well as the names 
of those whom he calls his own doscendants, 
leat knng Soma may mount bis car ( and not 
come down ). The following story from tho . 
Chbaudogya has perhaps a similar moral. Satya 
kama Jabala enquired of his mother Jabala : 

“ I long to abide (by a tutor) as a Brab* 
maebarin; of what gotra am I 1 ’* She said 
unto him, “ I know not, child, of what gotra 
you are. Daring ray youth when I got thee I 
was engaged in attending on many...! know 
not of what gotra you are; Jabala is my name 
Satyakama tbine; say, therefore of thyaelf Satyn 
kama, son of Jabala. 

The Mahabarata-.aUo alludes to an early exist- 
ence of a state of promiscuity prior to the institu- 
tion of marriage. Her© is an attempt at tracing the 
evolution of marriage. “Women were not formerly 
immured within bouses and dependent on husbands 
and other relations. They used to go freely 
'enjoying as much as they liked. They did not 
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tlien adhere to their hmbanda faithfully, aud yet 
they were not regarded iinfah That very usage is to 
this day followed by birds and beasts without any 
exhibition of jealousy. The practice^ sanctioned 
by ‘precedent, is applauded by great Rishis, The 
practice is j’et regarded with res])ect amongst 
the northern Kurus. Indeed, that usage so 
lenient to women,' has the eauction of antiquity. 
The present practice, however, ( of women being 
conlined to one husband for life ) has been cs- 
^tablisbed but lately. I shall tell thee now in 
detail who established it and why. It has beau 
heard by us that thero was a great Rishi named 
Uddalaka. He had a sou called .Svetaketu who 
was also an ascetic of merit. The present vir- 
tuous practice was established by that Svetaketu 
in anger. Hear thou the reason for his anger. 
One day, in the presence of Svetaketu’s father^ 
a Brahmin came and bolding Svetaketu’s mother 
by the hand, told her- ‘Let us go.’. Beholding 
his mother seized by the baud and taken away 
. apparently by force, the eon moved - by wrath, 
became very indignant. Seeing bis eon indignant, 
Uddalaka addressed him and said,- Bo not, 
U Son \ This is the practice sanctioned, 
by antiquity.’^ . 'Women, of all orders in .this world , 
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are free. Jiiat as cattle are situated, so are 
hainan beings, too, within their respective orders. 
Svetokotu however, disapproved of this custom 
and established in the world the present pmotico 
both for men and ^ 7 omon. 

There is also that evidence of many indivi- 
duals taking their name from their mothers. 
Thus Daityas wore sons of Dili, Vainaloyas sons 
of Vinata, Kadrareyas, sons of Kadrn, Anjonoya, 
son of Anjana, Jabala, son of Jabala.® There 
are certain passages in the epics and Manusmriti ’ 
which also place the mother above the father. 

“ O foremost of all that are acquainted with 
the rales of morality, it is said that obedience 
to superiors is ever meritorious. Amongst all 
superiors, it is well known that mother is tho 
foremost."^ “An Acbarya excels ten Dpadhyayas, 
a father excels a hundred Aobaryas, and a 
mother excels a thousand fathers in veneration.*’^ 
There is no duty higher than trutli. There is 
no superior more worthy of reverence than the 
mother. ”9 * 

It is an undoubted fact, however that at 
the time of ihe Bigveda, tho patriarchal systerd 
was firmly established, Tho joint fomily. 
under the guidance of the Elder : this was tho 



liniTOrsal among tie Vedic Aryans. ** "With 
sons and ifeugbtm by tor side, they ^ch the 
full extent of life. *' *' Go to the house to be 
the household’s mistress and speak as lady to 
thy gathered people. Happy be there and pros- 
per with thy ohildreh here; be vigilant to rule 
thy household in this home. ” I take thy hand 
in mine for happy fortune that thou ihayst reach 
old 8^ with ine the husband. 0 Pushah, send 
her on ae most auspicious, her who shall bathe 
sharer of my pleasures; he who shall t\vine her 
loving arms about me, and welcome all my love 
and mine embraces. *’ •' Be ye not parted; 
dwell ye here; reach tie full time of hiiihah 
life, with sons and grandsons sport and play, 
rejoicing in yoiir own abode. 0 Bounteous Indra, 
makAthis bride blest iii her sons and fortunate; 
vouchsafe to her ten sous, and make her husband' 
the eleventh niah. Over thy husband’s • father 
and thy husband’s mother bear full sway. Over 
the sister of the lord, over his- broth’^ rale 
supreme, "n Another beautiful picture bf a 
joint family is given in the Ath’arva - vedai 
** Preedom from hate I bring to you, concord 
• and imarmnity. Love one another as the cow 
loveth the calf that die hath borne. One - mih- 
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ded with his mother let the son be loyal to his 
sire. Let the wife, calm and gentle, speak words 
sweet as honey to her lord. No brother hate his 
brother, no sister to sister be unkind. Unanimous, 
with one intent speak ye your speech in friend* 
liness... Intelligent, submissive, rest united, fri- 
endly and kind, bearing the yoke together. Come 
speaking sweetly each one to the other. I make 
you one - intentioned and one - minded. Let 
your drink, your share of food be common, to- 
gether with one common bond, I bind you. 
Serve Agni, gathered round him like the spokes 
about the chariot nave. With binding cbarm, 
I make you all united,, obeying one sole leader 
and one- minded.'’i2 


The joint family or the family ‘ joint in 
food, worship, and estate ' consists of a body of 
kinsmen-the ancestor and the descendants upto 
the third degree-who dwell under the same roof, 
hold common meals, offer common worship, and 
own and enjoy property in common. It is a 
small communistic society, where the ideal of 


every man or woman according to his or her 
ne^, prevails to some exteit. It, is a single 
qaltmalunit sharing a common piatform in . 
J 3^^ and. sorrows, m .prosperity and .'adversity, 



IQ. economic pursmts, in eooial life and in religi- 
ous exercise?. It binds together in one thread 
three or four generations, of men together. ' It is 
a corporation with unlimited liability. The elder 
member exercises the right of, management as the 
representative of, the family and' administers the 
property as its accredited agent, for -the common 
good of the family. " He enjoyed rights ' and 
undertook duties, but the rights ' and duties were 
in the contemplation of his fellow' ’-'citizens and 
in the eye of the law quite as much those ' of 
the collective body as bis own. - The family 
groups, like corporations, are perpetual and in- 
extinguishable. Individuals come and go; but 
the family survives. Successorship by sm'vival 
is the rule; the right of each member depends 
on his or her birth and place in the table of 
descent. The original' idea undoubtedly was that 
the individual had no right over any share of 
property while the family was joint, but he had 
a general right shared by' otlief 'membere oyer 
the whole family, property, " ‘Ah the Privy Coun- 
cil points out, According ,to the ,teue *notion 
of a joint undivided HindUjfamily no ^member 
of that family, while it remains^ joint, ^cari pre^ 
dicate of the Joint, undivid^ property ^ .that he, 
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that particular member, IiJia a certain definite 
share...The proceeds of the undiTided property 
must be brought, according to the tiieory of ah 
undivided family to the common cheat or purse, 
and then dealt with according to the modes of 
enjoyment by the members of the undivided 
family. ” 


This institution of joint family has a two — 
fold significance. It is favourable to the growth 
of certain virtues such as mutual affection and 
self - control. It is also conducive to the growth 
of a spirit of self - sacrifice. It imposes serious 
checks on a jian’s spirit of selfishness. In the 
■\Veat, it is the individual's own standard of 
comforts and activities, his own scale of wants 
which regulates his economic activity; in India 
the family is the unit and as such it regulates 
every man’s activities, his wants, his comforts. 

0 ormer system no doubt is very favourable 
t ® of individualistic competition) but 
the latter is morb .favonrable to the apint o£ 
h^Hhy cooperation. The individual freedom, 
native fire and 

Ter^n^ sofi in the -iVest: 

thrbnrdm^^*^“ mdividnal is often oruahed by 
burden of supporting a huge family : he has 


often to give up to family what may be ^ meant 
for mankind. Hence there are two different- 
ideals which each one fal^. The ideal of co- 
operation, of solidarity, of each for all and all 
for eachj of the strong helping the weak, the 
young protecting and respecting the old, the old 
guiding and training the young, and of ‘all joint- 
ly . oftering a common front to the good and the 
e^l which the world may have in store for them 
is undoiibt^ly a noble ideal, if only the funda- 
mental basis of mutual love and respect is there. 
Under the operation of this ideal, unchecked 
reign of competition with its inevitable tendency 
to send the weak ‘lb the wall is modified. The 
family protects the young wife, the helpless or- 
phan, th'e decrepit old parents. The family is 
thus a mutual assurance society. It enables old 
healthy traditions and culture of the departing 
generations to bo successfully embodied in the 
rising generations, and thus ensures the perpetuity 
of the hereditary skill, learning, trade and busi- 
ness secrets. Marriage becomes not a romantic 
affair between a boy and girl - n mere treat to 
the accidental fanciw of young men and women, 
but a sacrament, a bond between the past, the 
present, and the future. A joint family of this 
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type is above all favourable to the ideal of agri* 
cultural production as well as other rural home 
industries. Agriculture would be ruined if each 
one does what he likes with his share of land. 
The whole family therefore has to bo tied to the 
land; and its cor|)orate interest secured iu its 
eultivation and improvement. In the same way 
the joint family offers a favourable environment 
to the prosperity of a Bmall business, and the 
practice of small crafts at home. There is mutual 
support and cooperation and the result is tliat 
wo^k IS better done in the congenial atmosphere 


But there is the other side to the shield, 
it was an emiuently excellent institutioj. under 
th 2 old conditions of Imng. But when the 
on etween man and man are relaxed, when 
the spirit of sweet reasonableness deserts the 
mem ors of the family, then it ceases to 'bo an 
organic nmon with a common animating spirit 

atoms ° oonglomoration of 

. It IS then that wo Hnd the Hindu home’ 

fminn distractions, wranglings, con- 
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then that unoheoked growth, of, population .which 
it encourages brings on poverty and starvation. 
It fails to noniish and slrenglhcn and, develop 
the best that is in each : and , each becomes a 
barrier to the other's growth and advancement: 
and the result is all - round stagnation. Freedom 
and responsibility both perish together. To 
crown all, the, Hindu system of inheritance and 
succession involving endless subdivision of 
land fills the country with a lot of nneconomic 
holdings: and the result is breakdown of agri- 
culture. Individual initiative, personal energy) 
freedom to shape one’s own destiny : these are 
the mainsprings of the eeonomie prosperity of 
an individual as well a nation, and the institu- 
tion which tends to crush these native springs 
of life in man' and society has undoubtedly 
outlived its usefulness and is therefore, doomed 
to eventual disappeai-ance. 

2. Land — from communal to individual 
holding. 

A very controversial question in ancient 
Hindu econotnio and Tvpnrit.io-ft in flift 
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two types of goods - tbo movable and the 
immovable. Itovable property tends to be 
liquid very early : and in one way or another 
tends to pass from man to man, family • to 
family, tribe-to tribe. “Eiohes come now to 
one, now to another, and like the wheels of car 
are ever rolling, ‘n* Bat there was a degree of 
immobility with regard to land : this differentiat- 
e it fundamentally from other forms of property. 

Certain passages in the Rigveda point 
0 the existence of family property in land, 
and hence of separate holdings! Thus we. 
read of the measurement of fields: /' The 
fi ^ measured as it were a were 

T .* « thus addresses a hymn to 

n • 0 Indra, cause to sprout again three 

p cea tee whioh I declare, - my faiher-e head,,' 

waist” w'*! “y 

' • Make all of these grow crops of .hair, 

you cnltiTated field of onra, my body, and my 

L cl” “■> ‘bo bead 

IS compared to a father'a field: hence -the pos- 
Se B itt f .. been private. 

So t t ■ b>‘<i of fiolda, ■■ 

fieMs^r“n * ?'“i!arconcluaion.ian one passage 
fields and sons are spoken of in the same straim 



“ For fertile fields, for vrorthy sons and 'grand- 
sons. The gambler also Is asked to culti- 
vate his field which also suggests a similar con- 
clnsiqn. The authors of the Vedic Index write: 

“ There is nothing' to show that' community as 
such held land. 'What little evidence , there is 
indicates that individual tenure of .land was 
known; but this in effect, ' though not in law, 
presumably meant tenure of a family rather 
than of an individual person. " 

True : but land could not be given away so 
easily as other property. "We read in the "Vedio 
that cattle, horses, slaves, ^clothes, jewels were 
given away. Thus a verse says: “ Guerden bes- 
tows the bullock, Guerden bestows, moreover 
gold that glitters - Guerden gives food which is 
OUT life and spirit. But there is no reference 
to a gift of land in the Eigveda.' This was no 
doubt a wery healthy sentiment, because agri- 
culture required rules against land alienation. 
" The obvious reason is that the solidarity both 
of the family and the community bound by na- 
tural and tribal ties to ' the soil is essential to ' 
to agriculture. A will or bequest, a sale of land 
to an outsider is opposed by* the agricultural 
community in the interests of self — preserva- 
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tion. ”20 epecial importance of land is 

evident in a verse wliicb arranges lies in a 
hierarchy, a lie for an animal, a cow, a horse, 
a human being, gold, and land. “ An untruth 
on account of gold ruineth the members of one’s 
race both born and unborn, while an untruth 
for the sake of land rainoth everything. There- 
fore never speak an untruth for the sake of 
land. ”21 

The first breach was made in this doctrine 
of inalienability of land by the priest’s doctrine 
that wealth was meant for sacrifices, and hence 
all property could be alienated, mavable as well 
as immovable for religious purposes, A piece of 
land was given as a sacrificial fee to Brahmins 
in the Shatapatha; but it is at once added that 
the earth itself said — ‘No mortal must give me 
away 1 2- Gifts of whole villages are recorded in 
subsequent literature “By giving away a’ piece 
of earth worthy of Ullage, the giver attains to 
excellent proaperity.’^« “The king who succeeds 
in making gifts of earth with such crops stand- 
ing thereon as - sugercane. or barley, or wheat, 
or with kine, and horses, and other draft cattle, 
earth that has been won with the weight of the 
givers arms, -that has mineral wealth in its 
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deolaro to ba in(livisiblo.**28 Ofber texts may be 
quoted in support o£ the view. “ The father is 
the master ot gems, pearls, aud cowls. Neither, 
the father, nor the graudfather is the master of 
immovable property. *'No diviaion of a 
dwelling takes pUco, nor of iron water-pots, 
ornaments, nor of women and clothes enjoyed 
by one, nor channels of draining water, •« A 
place of sacrifice, or an object of worship, .land, 
seciiritieB, conveyance, dressed food, water and 
women are not divisible among those of the 
same gotra or family though distant by a thou- 
sand generations. 

There is some ambiguity in these texts J 
some maintain that land is not divisible at all: 
gome are silent with r^ard to itj but later texts 
definitely declare land to be divisible ns well as 
partible. Thus the touch of communalUm as 
■ regards land at last vanishes, and land loses all 
sanctity. Some coinmunalism survives with 
regard to pastuie-land or irrigation channels, 
roads, etc. Brihaapati is quite explicit on this 
point. Ho is the greatest exponent of the 
individualUtio tendency in old times, *•’ Those by 
whom clothes and the articles have been declared • 
^ indivisible have not demded properly. The wealth 



of the rich depends on clothes and ornaments, 
“Tho water of ‘a well or pool shall be drawn and 
a^ed according to need. Property obtained for 
a pious purpose shall be divided in equal shares. 
Fields and embankments shall be divided accord* 
ing to their several shares. A common ( road 
or) pasture - ground shall be always used ’by 
the coheirs in due proportion to their several 
shares *’32 

Strabo refers to tbe communal cultivation 
of land “ Among other tribes again the land 
is cultivated by families in common and when 
the crops are collected each person takes a load 
for his support throughout the year. Tbe remain- 
der of the prodaoa is burnt to give them a 
reason for setting to work anew, and not re- 
' maining idle. "33 

In later law, however, we find (hat laud 
just like other movables could be divided ns well 
as sold. Certain formalities are however suggested, 
in the^ case of a sale of land which marks off 
the ti’ansactiou from siles of’ movable articles 
The Mitakshara quotes an anonymous text which 
lays down that '' land passes by six formali- 
.ties : by consent of co - villagers, of kinsmen, 
of neighbours and of heirs, and by gift of 
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gold and water, ” The Mitakshara explains 
it by saying that the consent of the co - 
villagers is required for the publicity of the 
transaction, but the transaction is not invalid 
without their consent, and the approbation of 
neighbours residing near the boundary perres to 
obviate any dispute concerning the boundary. 
But Mr, IVrayiie suggests that these requirements 
might probably be the relics of a still older 
system in which “ the right of a family in their 
property were limited by the rights of otbens 
outside the family. *’ Kinship and heirship may 
or may not involve. co-ownership; their consent 
is required, says the Mitakshara' to obviate any 
future dispute about the character of the pro- 
perty and the nature of the right of the trans 
feror. A])ararka goes further and says the object 
is to indicate that where such kinsmen are not 
unfit or indifferent, an alienation of immovable 
property should be made in their favour and not 
in favour (»f strangers. The formality regai'ding 
the gift of gold and water is thus explained: 

* Since the sale of immovables is forbidden ( 'In 
regartl to the immovable estate, sale is not allo- 
wed; it may be mortgaged by the consent of 
parties interested * ); and since donation is prai- 
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conBideration.If State-landlordism were established 
as the standard theory governing all land transao 
tioiis in India, land ravonne will not he a tax but 
a rent. The government in that case will a 
entitled to draw the whole rent from the agri- 
cultnrists leaving them a bare subsistence. It . 
private ownership were proved, land revenue 
will be a mere tax and as snob the government 
can take a portion only of the agricnltnral pro 
duos. A think Cog of controversy has gathered 
round the subject. 

The one view is that the State in India ii 
the universal landlord. The king is desciibetl in 
- early literature as the one owning all the land. 
He is also detcribed as the devourer oE the 
people; and It is the business of the Vaishyae 
( agiiculturists ) to be devoured by the people 
according to Ihe Aitareya Brahmana. Evidently 
therefore the peasant’s right over his laud was 
precirious, plainly subject to king’s will Ihe 
king is the master 'cf all property except the 
priest’s. The right of the Icshatriya to apportion 
the land with the consent of the clan is referred 
to in the Shatapatha.3* Xn the Mahabharata also' 
we are told that “ only a kshatriya may give land 
-to a priest and all land. may. be taken possession of 
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only by a king. ” " It is ,a Vedio utterance “ 
we ate told, "that the king is the owner of the 
wealth of all sate the priest. ’’ Nor are the 
laws of this period regarding the rights of kings 
contradictory. Tho king is declared to be the 
"preserver and destroyer of his people.” who are 
■ still as of old, to be devoured by taxes or 
otherwise, as the king fees fit. Whan he needs 
it, " the long may take all the possessions, small 
and great of those who break the ton com- 
mandmenlB (of morality), and any possessions 
of any one save a priest.’ The king further 
gives and gambles away fields, villages, and 
whole dUtriota at pleasme. Nor is such a gift 
of a village, a presentation of the right to tax 
alone. The grantee is made absolute owner, not 
relative, as in the ease of an overlord. It follows 
that while the king had every reason to let his 
subjeota be owners praelioally, it was always 
acknowledged that ho owned tho laud so far as 
right of dispossession went. He owned it, but 
ho, lot his subjects live on it. for. to them he was 
as a " father to sous ’. Bat, as he protected 
them and needed money, he made an agreement 
that while they lived on his land, they jiaid him 
for living there securely. In other words, just 
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as the king - might take all of a farmers 
flocks if needed, but ' annually took part of 
the flocks as payment ( tax ) for guarding the 
farmer, bo he took part of the crops as pay- 
ment for protection, i»ot as rent, although as 
unirersal landlord, the land was his if he chose 
to take it. One passage of the epic declares 
All properly is the result of conquest and 
robbery. The best property is that which one 
gets by taking it from another. "Wlien kings 
conquer earth, they speak of the land just as 
eons do of their father’s property and say; ‘this 
land belongs to me.’ ” '* To the mighty, all 
is proper, to the mighty all is right; to the 
mighty all is their own. ” The private owner 
claimed laud as against his fellow - subjects,, but 
be owned it as against -the king just as the 
jackal owns what the tiger wants.^^ This ques- 
tion is discussed in a commentary of the Nara- 
sinha Parana. The verse is ** Thrice seven times 
exterminating the military tribe, Pambu Hama 
gave the earth to Kashyapa, os a gratuity for 
the, sacrifice of a horse. On which the com- 
mentary remarks : *• By conquest, the earth be- 
came the property of the holy Parahu Hama; by 
Gift, the property of the sage Kashyapa; and 
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<M 3 mmitted by bim to Ksbatriyas for the sake 
of protection, bacame tbeir .protective property 
successively held by powerful conquerors aiid 
nvt hy subjects cuUwuttng the soil, Bnt an annual 
property is acquired by subjects, on payment of 
annual revenue: and tUe king cannot lawfully 
give, sell, or dispose of tlie land to another for 
that year. But if the agi*eement be in this 
form ' you shall enjoy it for years * for as many 
years as the property is granted during so many 
years the king should never give sell, or dispose 
of it to another.' Yet if the subjects pay nob’ 
the revenue, the g\'ant being conditional, is an- 
nulled by the broach of the condition, and the 
king may grant it to' another. *’26 This theory of 
fitato - ownership also hnds confirmation in a 
statement by Strabo: “The whole of the land 
belongs to the crown, and the husbandmen till 
it on condition of receiving as wages one-fourth 
of the produce. Diodorus also remarks* 
“ The ryots pay the king a land -rent, because 
all the land in India is the property of the 
crown, and no private persons can own land. 
Besides the rent however they pay into the royal 
treasury the fourth part of the produce. 

But the other theory viz. taat land in India 
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is private property and not state property is also 
suppoited by a body of inicontested evideiice. 
We have seen that there are clear references to 
private property in land in the Vedas. There 
were private fields, individual holdings belonging 
to the joint families in the Vedas Manu's classic 
statement is quoted by all : '* Historians say 
that the earth is called Prithvi, from the fact 
of her first being the wife of king Pritlm, afeJd 
is named after the person who first clears it of 
the jungle, and a game belongs to bitn who 
hits it first, In one place we read of the 
case of one man sowing seed in a field, which is 
owned by another. We also bear of the owner 
of a field enclosiug it with a thorny hedge over 
' which a camel could not look, and through 
which a dog or a bear may not thrust hia nose. 
Again, we have detailed rules for the demarca 
tioii of boundaries of estates or holdings; and 
one who takes wrongful possession of a field or 
a garden meets with punishment.' Formalities 
of sale are also referred to. The king is to fine 
the cultivator who neglects to sow the field; 
but this dees not detract from the notion of 
right in the soil. 

Mrs, Hbjs Davids excellently summarises the 



cvidenco of tbe Pali literature. The village field 
in the kingdom ot Magadha was larger as a rule 
than elsewhere; even only one o? its portions is, 
in two cxses, described as of 1000 karlsas. ^Jat. 
111. 293 IV. 27G). The owner or occupier is 
represented as oaltivating his particular Khetta 
himself, aided by his family, or in certain cases 
by slaves or hirelings. ( Jat t. 277; Ilf. 162, 
293; IV. 467 ) Lind might bo let against a half, 
or other share of tlia produce, or made over by 
gift to another, or sold. ( Vin. II 158, 159 ). 
But it is not stated that the land thus . tiuna- 
ferred .was tho village Eiettn; in one case it was 
forest land; in another a garden; in the third it 
may have been land ‘ cleared ’ by the proprietor, 
or hia forefathers. (; Jat. IV. 467. ) The tradi- 
tional feeling was apparently against land trans- 
fer. Tho iovereign claimed an annual tithe oii 
grain produce; this was' levied in kind, anc 
amonnted to J or ^j.. ( D, 1. 87: Jat. 11 

239, 276, 378; IV, 169. Gant.. X. 24.' Mam 
■VII. 130 ). He conld make over this tithe aocruini 
from one or more villages as a gift to anyone 
(D. 1. I8T-. Jat. I. m; II. 237, 403; 1X1. 22f 
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^ut it is doubtful -whether zemindary right to 
the soil itself was ever given as \Yell. ( Dial, of 
the Bud. I lOS note ). 

A third element in the situation was the 
king’s incontestable right to a portion of the 
produce as laud revenue. The origin of taxation 
is traced to the earliest times when j^eople ho- 
TTified by the spectre of auavchy and violence 
approached Brahma to appoint a king - over 
them. Maiiu was asked to be their king, But he 
hesitated, saving government is an ai-duous affair 
among untruthful people. People said : ' Fear not; 
you will receive a recorajwnso : of beasts, a iiftieth 
part, and also of gold, and we will give a tenth 
of the corn. ” This was the supposed original 
contract from which the king derived his right 
to taxation, and the people their right to pro- 
tection. It was a conditional right pure and 
simple. Nowthere is there recognised the abso- 
lute and unconditional right of the Idng to do 
anything he liked with the persons and property 
of men. Manu» thacefow, d.ede:rea *. *• Of cattle, 
of gems, of gold and silver, added each year to 
the capital stock, a fiftieth part, of grain, an 
eighth part, or a sixth, or a Mth. according to 
the difference of the soil, and the labour neces 
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sarj to cultivate it In the time ot wav it 
may be raised to l/4th of the crops. Now this 
law ot Mann was not meant to bo a mere dead 
letter but was a living, i otrnt, effeotivo reality ■ 
for centuries afterwards. Tbo minister Vidya- 
ranya ot the kingdom ot Vijayanagger is said to . 
have declared that a king who took more than 
one-eixth • shall ba deemed impious in this world 
and shall bo cast into hell - llnme.s in the 
nest. Col. Wilkes in his History ot Mysore 
has give other instances ot the Bouthern king- 
doms taking sixth. ' '• From the many allusions 
in books it seems probable that ns long as the 
old kingdoms were at peace, the traditional oti«- 
sixlh was adhered to. The long had no o.vpan- 
ding administi ation, nor demands like those on 
a modem government. If the old dicta 
ot sages did not remain mere pious resolu- 
tions, it evidently follows that the king’s share 
was to all intents and purposes both in strict 
theory and in actual practice, a tax and not 
a rent. 

Thus there are three fundamental facts in the 
situation, to which all theory must do full justice:- 
first, the king was the universnl iand/ord; so-’ 
■ coudly the people had undoubted private property 
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in land-, tbii-dly, the king vf&i entitled to a lax 
and not a rent, conditionally and not absolutely. 
Statements will be mat with to confirm all these 
three postilions. Thus Gautama says: “The king is 
master of all, with the exception of Brahmins 
Brihaspati declares: Should a KBhatriya,Vaishya, 
or Shudra die without leaving male issue^ or 
wife, or brother, their property shall be taken 
( as escheat ) by the king, for he is the loi'd 
of all; except in the case of a Uralunin.*^ Agnn 
he asks in another place ; ssipposing a piece of 
land to have been taken from' a village be 
longing to one man, and given to another man,, 
either by a large river or by the king, what 
should be dedded in that case ? The land aban- 
doned by a river or granted by the king belongs 
him who ■ receives it. Otherwise, • there would 
be no acquisition through fate' or the king 
among men. Loss and gain and life among men 
depend upon the act of fate and of the king, 
therefore, on all affairs, what is effected by 
them must not be rescinded.** Narada declares: 
A field which has been held by three generations 
in succession, and a house which has been in- 
herited from an ancestor cannot be estranged 
( from its legitimate owner ) by force ^ of pos- 



Bes^ioii. excapt when the king wills so.« In all 
these passages the nltiraata right ot the State 
o-ser niV things (with the cscention ot Bcahmins 
and- their goods) is clearly stated. Are, we there- 
fore to cdnchide that the private owner ot land 
was a perpetual -lesspo rather than the proprietor 
of the acr^ ho cultiTated ? But if properly 
means the right of possession, snocesslon, gift, 
sale, these very writers allowed the exercise of 
all these rights to the private proprietors. Ihus 
Brihaspati himselt says: Immovable property 
may be acquired in seven ways, viz by learn* 

‘ ing. by purchaie, by mortgaging, by valour, . 
with a wife (as her dowry), by inheritance 
( from an ancestor ), and by successiou to the 
property of a kinsman who has no issue.*® Nor 
is the kings absolute and uncondittona.1 right to 
anything granted by these very lawgivers. Thus 
Brabaspati writes : when laud U taken from any 
man by a king actuated by avarice, or using a 
fraudulent pretext, and brat owed on a different 
persoi\ as a mnvk of hia favour, auch a gift ia 
not considered aS valid.*^ Vaaiahtha writea : ''Let 
him (^or king) not take property for hia own 
use from ( the inhabitants of hia realm ). 
There > ia no right divine of kings to govern 
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■^vI•ong here. '• The ruler has been made by Bra- 
hma a servant of the people getting his revenue 
as remuneration, tlis sovereignty, however, is 
only for protection. In the last resort pub 
lie interest, the yoodof the community mustdecide 
thelegnlityof all encroachments upon the right of 
property. This is the meaning of the saying 
that the king is the lord of all The theory of 
private property in land remains therefore 
unshaken: and the land -revenue must be taker: 
as a tax and not a rent. 

It is interesting to note that' these discus- 
sions are not entirely started lUndor the influence 
of western thought, but they occupied seme 
place in ancient thought as well. On the one 
hail'd there is the view held by such writers as 
ICautilya and Jagannath. Accordipg to Kautilya 
the king has right of ownership with regard 
to fbhing, fenying and trading in vegetables in 
leservoirs or lakes; further he has a state mo-‘ 
nopoly of both mining and ’commerce. Bhatta- 
swamy, his commentator, attempts a justification 
of the levy of an extra water - tiX by quoting 
a verse; • Those who are woll.ver^ed in the 
Shastr«s admit that the king is the owner of 
both Iniid and water and that the people can 
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only exercise their right of - ownership over 
■ other things except these. " Jagannath maintains 
that it ownership primarily ■ arose from first 
OOTpatiO", it would be reasonable to suppose 
that the sovereign being the stronger party, 
would have the prevalent right; such righte L 
Charne/'* permissive in their 

cWacter, and terminable at his option by the 

withdra^Uf the permission at the end of the 
J^r. The difficulty of Jagannath was to deter! 
mm owori^nally the rights of the slreji 

occupancy, why Lid not 

it by his snneL ™ ‘ the sovereign prevent 

ai-~Ur ot tta J,„,f 'b,, •“! 

•PeoulaUve questiL. ^ 

•oil held by them'^ while tr ' ‘i*® 

“se merely the right to ‘i*® 

•the landlords as renreJ^^' revenue from 

®t the produce -otthTlon"!® ‘‘v 

by reason f a ’’ 

8 me protection which he . 
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affords to them in the peaceiul enjoyment of ^ 
their properly. This is the view of the Mimansa, 
of I^ilkantha in his Vyavaharamayukha, .of 
Shrikrishna Tarkalankara in his commentary on 
the Dayabhaga. Here is the commentary on 
Jaimiui’s sutras ( VI, 7. 2 ): As to the question 
whether that which is the broad earth should 
be gifted or not, the holder of the prima facie 
view speaks of it as an article of gift, thinking 
that it is the wealth of the emperor. But. this 
is no one’s property ( sva ). Consisting as it 
does in the protection of, and the removal of 
the wicked from his state, sovereignty ( rajya ) 
means the collection of the taxes from the 
agriculluriats and others and of fines from the 
guilty; this much is the relation ( between the 
Idng'^and his state ), but no lordship (swamitva).' 
Hence no emperor shonld make a gift of the 
broad earth, nor a feudal chief of his feudal land. 
Another author Jagaunath Tarkapanchanan 
takes the same view; Brihaapati says that a- 
single woman should be made to work in each 
house ( i. e - iu the house of each of the bro- 

• thers ) according to the share of inheritance 

"Well, there arises a doubt whether the slave 
woman should or should not go to work on the 
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appointed day in the houses ot other brothers, 
it she is sold to n stranger by one ot the bro- 
thers on tho day when she had to work in the 
soUei’s 'house— WB reply thns; the puroliasa 
has acquired the same kind of property right in 
her, that the feller had in her before selling. 
Hence tho purchaser has the right to comuiaud 
her service only for as many days as she attend- 
ed on her seller by turns in the middle of each 
month. It ia also for this reason that in the 
kingdom ( country ) pnrchased by a king his 
right of possession ot the country extends only 
to tho collection ot taxra on it; and at the 
same time there remains the right ot ownership 
vested in the cdtivatbr, in virtue of whioK ha 
is entitled to the produce.' Hence also the claim 
ot a cultivator who cultivates a piece ot land 
and enjoys the produce atter paying taxes due 
to tho king, to its ownership is admitted on all 
hands... Accordingly since various Mads of owneiv 
ship with regard to a single property are accept- 
ed. it rnust be presumed that claims ot two 
different persona to the same kind of ownership 
with regard to a property sae to 

each other', 'ui 

■What then is the conelukion 1 ' Kaiitilya 
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CTidently was concerned to uphold imperialisn* 
at all costs, and Jagannath was writing under 
the influence of a foreign . domination. Dr. Sen 
is therefore right in his summing up: “ It seems- 
that among the Hindus the property of the 
soTereign to the soil within his dominion in 
the occupation of private owners had at an 
an early period been confined to the right ot 
realising a certain share of the produce as 
revenue, as a recompense for the protection 
afibrded by him. The view of Jagannath that 
the private owners might be regarded as if thej 
were to many lessees from year to year find! 
very little support from the Dbarmashastrai 
although they dilate upon the divine oharacte 
of the sovereign and the reverence due to hi 
position, do not furnish any basis for maintain 
ing that he was the absolute master of hi 
territory, free to deal with the lauds within hi 
dominion in any way he liked to the prejudic 
of the settled rights of his subjects. It mus 
however, be understood that I am not hei 
speaking of king’s private lands over which I 
had complete and absolute control; it may als 
be that with reganJ to lands within his don 
nion which had not been appropriated by priva 
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owners as their own, his right was supreme 
and superseded the claim ot his subjects; but as 
regards land under the' private ownership, his 
. light was limited by' the concurrent rights in- 
herent in private owners. 

. - Among the modern European writers on the- 
■ subject also there are two schools; Vincent Smith, 
AVilson, Mill among others uphold the Kautilyau 
tradition; but Baden - Powell, Briggs, and Sir 
George Campbell among othem maintain the- 
OHoient and time - honoured view ot Jaimini.®’ ’ 

■ III. 

I. Principles of Division. 

Property as a subjrot ot inheritanee is called 
<laya (^W) which means ‘the wealth which 
becomes the property ot another solely by re^oa 
ot his kinship to the owner. ’®‘ A rival defini- 
tion given by another ecbooi define it as ‘ the 
wealth in which property, dependent' on kinship 
to the former owner, arises upon the cessation 
ot his ownership thereot. ’ In the former case 
relations become oo - owners ot ' the property, at 
the owner from the moment of their birth; 
hence this doctrine is called srrjiwrwtrrs or the 
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doctrine of ncquiBition of property by biitb; 
•while the Dayabhnga doctrine is called 

or the doctrine of the acquisition of own- 
ership upon the death of the last owner. 

The former doctrine is applicable only to a 
very few relations; viz. the direct male descen- 
dants of the owner; in other cases the death of 
the owner is a necessary condition to the ownerv 
ship of property. The Mitakshara school there- 
fore recognises two types of ecrsr (daya : 
and (unobstructed and obstructed). The 

succession of the son and other direct male des- 
cendants is unobstructed; but that of others is 
obstructed. The right of the sons and other 
direct male descendants extends over both pater- 
nal and ancestral estate; but the son can object 
to the free alienation on the part of the father 
of ancestral property, but cannot object to the 
father’s free alienation of bis own self - acquired 
property. It seems however that the sotis' con- 
sent is necessary to the alienation of immovable 
property of the father, although it may be self- 
acquired; and the father seems to have some 
&ee hand with regard to the disposal ofsncestral 
movable property^for pious purposes. 



Dayabhaga, however, maintains thS 
absolute ownership of the . father, .over ail 
ancestral and self - acquired property, during his 
life, the son acquires property in • these . only 
after tha-fiither’s death. 'However, if the father, 
chooses to divide his property, during' his Ufa 
time, he has to do it on general principles of 
equity and fairness. 

The great distinction bstwean the two 
Eobools relates to the devolution of property on 
the death' of a member of a joint family, .Each 
school holds a different theory. According to the 
Dayabhaga, each of the undivided coparceners 
has ownership, not over the entire joint pro- ■ 
perty, hut only over particular portions thereof 
which becomes manifest when upon partition 
thereof these several portions are BpeoiRoally al- 
lotted to the several coparceners. This theory 
is knowns as nr the' doctrine 

of ownership in a part. According to Mitak- 
' fhnra, on the other band the ownership of e.ach 
partner in an undivided family e-Vlends over 
the whole of the joint property, and each part 
thereof. This view is known as 
u 1 or. the doctrine of ownership in the wholej 
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tho ownership of each member Is limited by the 
co-ownership of others. 

It seems that primogeniture was the pre- 
vailing custom in early times. Unity at the 
centre was necessary to ensure effective manage- 
ment of the joint family. “ The moment one s 
eldest born comes into being, one becomes pos- 
sessed of a son and discharges the debt to his 
manes : hence the eldest son is entitled to receive 
the entire (paternal estate). "5® Bnt primogeni- 
ture of, this tjpe did never me^n the uncontro- 
lled ownership of the entire paternal property to 
the exclusion of other children; it merely meant 
the prior right of raanr^ement that belonged to 
the eldest son. First father, then mother, then 
the eldest son was the head of the family ac- 
cording to Narada.51 But very early, partition of 
estates becomes a settled parctico; then equal 
division of property among sons is the rule. 
" Manu'divided his wealth equally among his 
sons. ”57 '* 0 eu. 0 ^ obtain wealth from you 
as sons obtain from their old father. Some 
partiality, however, continued to be displayed 
towards the eldest son. But'Apastamba was a 
great reformer; he manfully fought against the 
inequality and sternly asserted the equal right 
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cf all. « Therefore all (bods) who are Tirtuou* 
luhent. But him who expenda money unriRh:' 

€ldeet son. He shonld. during his lifetime, divide 
to wealth equally among his sons, excepting, 
ho ennuch. the madman, and the outcast.' "so ■ 

■ bv n^hT practice 

..«rs;tsr.is;r;r£ 

S;S=?=Si}:s' 

Waging all types of flue growth"rV““ri‘^ 

level of dull mediocrity 

hy learning belongs solely ^ 7m f 

'vas given ), likewise the rift ™r 7^““ ^ ' 

present receivivt nn • “ fr'nnd, a' 

rmxtnre. What one rbran^ T 
his labour, without using' the 
acquisition, (made solely^ k Pelrimony, that 
ehaU not spare unless by hb^ ^ 

brothers) -» Haradriavs H his 

of property are not sibjecf" m 

“oject to partition; pro- 
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■perty gained by valour, or the gains of Ecienc&^ 
and property belonging to a wife.®* What has- 
been obtaiued from a pupil, or by officiating as 
a priest, or for answering a question, or for 
detennining a doubtful point, or through display 
of knowledge, or by success in disputation, or 
for superior skill in reading, are the gains ^ of 
learning, and as such not subject to distribution.. 
The same rule likewise applies to the arte. 

2. Economic position of women... 
Early theory. 

History of the past reveals tragic vicissi- 
tudes in the position of women. There were- 
epochs when she was almost an equal of man;, 
but she again would lose her position, till she 
would become completely submerged in the su- 
I)erior personality of her male protectors. An 
epoch favourable to the rights of woman has 
begun; and sympathy is revived with her in 
various forms. It is interesting therefore to 
find that woman did hold substantially a position 
of equality with man in the Vedio period. 
There is a very interesting controversy about the 
status of women in the Mimansa. The texts of 
Jaimini when read along with Shabara's com- 
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roentary throw nn important light on tho prob-- 
lom. ‘ The anti - woman 'party Bays that womon 
are not entitled to the portormanco oi BaoriBoss.; 
Men alone have right to perCotm Bacrifioee be-' 
oaoEe they have capacity to possess wealth while 
women are treated as chattels { by men 
The Vedas say: let hundred chariots be given to 
the father or guardian of the bride, ( and in 
the Arsha form ’ of marriage ) let one ojr 
and one cow be given. It is apparent that 
the gift of the hundred chariots is made with 
the object of inducing the bride's father to part 
with his daughter, hence the gift can not be- 
said to be made for a religious purpose. 'Woman 
indeed earns wealth by cooking food for others- 
and such other means, but it is not her wealth. 
When she heivelf is another’s property the ac- 
quisitions belong to that other. Such is the- 
view held by one school ...tho anti -woman 
party. But Jaiminl takes up cudgels with it in 
all eirnestuess. Tho Shruti clearly declares that 
whoever had the desire for obtaining the reward 
of performing tho sacrifice can perform them. As 
women have the desire for tho fruit of perform- 
ing the sacrifices they must be held capable 
of performing . sacrifices. Woman has alsc 
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■the capaoily of owmog wealth or property. At 
■the time of marriage when the bride is presented 
■to the bridegroom, the father of the bride is 
•required to utter the following: - She ( the bride ) 
.fihould not be prevented ( by the bridegroom ) 
•from acquiring Uharma, performing religious 
actfl, from acquiring wealth and from . fulfilling 
lier legal desires. ' As to what was said of the 
yiurohase, of the girl, it is not a purchase; it 
( gift ) is merely a religioiw ceremony made to 
•fulfil the law. For in the case of a purchase there 
is variation of price. The gift of hundred cha- 
iiots by the father does not vary. It is con- 
fitant in all cases. Hundred chariots aro given 
in all cases whether the girl is beautiful or not 
beautiful. The girls therefore are not sold. A 
■certaiu Vedic te.vt also shows that women have 
the capacity of owning and possessing wealth. 
It is as follows: - The 'wife is, •entitled to the 
, •wealth, at the time of marriage and whatever 
ts acquired by five brnbaud is permitted to be- 
long to her. iVomeii are made to perform 
eacrifices on account of their wealth, "Wealth 
alone is their strength. By virtue of wealth 
which they possess they are entitled to govern 
another’s (their husband's j household. 
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This dfecasaiou jielda the following oon- 
clnsions: “ firstly that women are peraous in. 
the eye of law and cannot be regarded as ohatfek;, 
secondly, that there can be no purchase or sale 
of women; thirdly, that women are capable of' 
owning or holding property and in this respect ' 
no alistinction is drawn between acrpiired or - 
inherited property; fourthly, that the position of , 
women cannot be likened to that of slaves ac- 
cording to the Vedas and it there was anything, 
contrary to that in the Smritis, that must be.- 
disregarded; fifthly, that the wife has - the co - 
ownership in the husband's avealth ;and tber 
husband has co - proprietory right in the wife's 
wealth and that neither the wife nor husband 
can part vritb property belonging to either with- 
out the other's consent,-nnd that the gift made - 
by the husband without wife’s consent is invalid.'’®a“ 
This was not a mere theory, but it fully 
corresponded to facts. Woman was the ptesid-- 
ing deity of the house. Over thy husband's - 
father and thy husband’s mother bear full sway.”' 
" Over the sister of thy lord, over his brothers - 
rule supreme. ” ' "Be thou snpremeamong iather- 
in - law, supreme among brother - in - law also, 
be thou supreme over sister - in - law, supreme- 
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-also over mother - in - law. Go to the house 
lo be the household’s mistress, and speak as 
i to thy gathered people. She was en* 
titled to share all the -privileges of man .She 
"Was the author of some of the hymns of the 
Higveda, She used to take her share ^in the 
highest intellectual discussions with males in 
fully - gathered associations. Some of them were 
called ^ those which decided for imme- 

• diato marriage; and some of them were ' 

those who took to Brahman. ' In fact, she was 
fully a man's equal in religious as well hi secu* 
Ur affairs, in economic position, in legal Btatos, • 
■in literary 'activities, both in theory and in fact. 

3. Later theory. 


faj .d daughter xcho {3. not married. The 
^isof annnmrrirf gW are MIy reoog- 
(OIndra) ns tbo dangbter being 
wtb ben parents asks for share of wealth from 
tbo fathers family, -'o Vi-hna allots to' daugb- 
shares ...cqnal to tboso of their brotbere.« 

.^^d^son , 

»ban take equal sbares, and so sball an 
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^married' sister. ^lana assigr^ a share equal 
to that of her brother to a -daughter, who is 
first appointed Putrika but after wards a ‘son 
being born to .her father, who becom^ au 
■ordinary girl.®® Subsequently it was ruled that 
unmarried.s'ifiters should recaive one share for 
■every three shares of 'a brother.®^ (b)' Daughter 
when she is the onlg child oj her parents. She 
is then' made Putrika i. e. her son is , entitled 
perform "the funeral 'rites of her father, and she 
is entitled to ,her fatlier)s property. " The eon- 
less man who has a daughter fit to be a Put- 
rika having* observed the Putrika rite gets the 
• sou of that daughter as his eon^s sou, Ikaowiug 
that this daughter’s son will perform his 
Shraddha. The brotherless feniale remains a 
part . of her father’s hpuse.'^i Manu says; V -A. 
son’ is even as one’s self, a daughter is equal to 
a son* bow can another heir take the estate 
while one’s self Uvea. The daughter’s son shall 
toke the whole estate of his maternal grand*^ 
father who leaves no male issue.’’'^ Apastaniba, 
Vishnu, Narada entitle a brotherlesa damsel ta 
be the sole inheritor of her father’s estateJa 
(o) A married girl with brothers'. “ The legitp- 
mate son of the body does mot give . the ihhhri- 
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tance to the sister. ‘'Some hold that daugb^ 
tere do not inherit. Therefore the Vedas say 
that a male is the taker of wealth, and that a 
female is not a taker of wealth.”^^ (d) A wtdoiff 
■who has no sons Buccee(^ to the entire property 
her lord. Bat she is not entitled to bestow 
gifts or to sell property. Under all circumstan* 
ces she is entitled to food and raiment. She is 
also entitled to her share of the joint property 
M long as she stays in the joint family, but she 
is not competent to dispose it of. Bat if the 
widow is in charge of the house ( ) 
her propTietorabip is for the life - time, in gift, 
mortgage, and sale. But widows who have 
sons receive shares proportionate to their sons’ 
share, (e) Stridhana - ike grov^th of separato 
property far vomen. Ancient law first assigned 
no separate property to females. The fact of 
Stndhana - woman's property was a slow growa. 
The Hindus were perhaps the first to giro- 
rights which they had not elsewhere, 
‘■mat (was given) before the (nuptial) fire, 
w at ( was ^ given ) on the bridal prooession. 
what was given in token of the love, and what 
was received from her brother, mother, or father, 
that 13 called the sixfold property ol a woman. 
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( SucU property ) ae well as a gift snteeqnent _ , 

loarrtoUssgma itoheri by tor aSecttoaate 

hostod, Stott go to tor otoptuig. even ) ft 

8te fe in Ito'ttta-timo ot tor ttnstond. 

Her power over tto property flatted Sandayika 
i.-6 wtot is reoaived from ber brottors, parents, 
or tor tosband’s ftlber’s family, is complete, 
both in respect to gift and sale. Sbe can oven 
dispose of tto itumovablee aaording to her 
pleasure. Sto is to presei-ve wbat sbo bas 
reoaived from tor baaband with care wbtta be 
is alive; after- wards tor right is 'Buptema. 
Neither tho husband, nor the son.nor the father, 
nor the brothers can asstune power over a 
woman's property to take or bestow it.” .Only 
exceptional olrcomstances arch as famine, pier- 
tormanco of religious dntios, ttluess or impr'ison- 
inent can justify a bvaband to touch bis wife's 
property se of course each partner has com- 
plete right over the propierty of another when 
mutual alteotion subsists: iu fact the idea of 
separate property of eilbet husband or- wife 
doea not arise in normal wedded wife. - 
irsnu 1 ■ 'Wealth ia common to the marriil' 
piair. (Dattaj (f). iroiusn have & gmrat 
nplir to maintimnM and proleclwn. " A mother 



and a father in their old age, a virtuous wife, 
and nn infant fon must be maintained even 
though doing a hundred times that which ought 
not to be done. Women are under the pro- 
tection of either their father, or husbands, 
or sons, or other relations. The position of an 
unchaste wife is rendered harsh by poor ac- 
, oommodation. She is dei>rived of her rights, 
poorly dressed, fed with a view to sustenance 
only, sa But it mast be remembered that males 
also lose their rights of inheritance if they lead 
immoral lives. 

IV. 

1. Analysis <if the Right of Property. 

The^ conception of property is based upon 
the difitinotiou between persons and things, 
and implies a certain peonliar kind of lelation 
between them. There are two different ideas-one 
of ownership ( 

( ww ): but these are fundamentally the same. 
Ownership inheres in persons in relation to 
to things; property inheres in things in their 
reiatjon to pereons. Now the question is what 
the meaning of property ? Hindu theory 
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recognizes grades of • property ’ rights: ( 1 ) - 
coexistence of various concurrent rights to’ one 
and the same thing in different persons, provided 
there i« no incompattbility in the coexistence , 
of such rights. Thus take the case of a pie(» 
of land leased to a tenant for cultivation.- Tbe 
custom of leasing land is as old as Apastamba. 

If a person who has taken < a lease of ) land 
( for caltivation ) does not exert himself, and 
hence (the laud) bears- no crop, he shall, if he 
is rich, be made to pay ( to the owner of the . 
la» d the value of the crop ) that ought to have 
grown. Here, thei’efore, in tbe first place, 
there are tbe rights of tbe tenants in tbe soil; 
next, there is tbe right of- the zemindar or 
landlord; and lastly there is the right of the 
State to a certain produce, (2) Uight of wsrr- 
'fruct or enjagment. Thus a widow has ordina- 
rily the right of usufruct over her Uusband'e 
property. She can not give, ' mortgage, or sell 
it away. In old times! the right over laud was 
of this typft. Land was inalienable. This kind 
of qualified property, implies fitness for enjoy- 
ment, ( -ulTiTtrrThfTT ), ( 3 ) Ownership 
next implies fitness for free dispotaV ( 

) as indicated by the Shastraa. It there 
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fora implies a plenary control over an objoct. 
To illustrate this rlonr, tho Viraraitrodaya maa- 
tioiis tho Bimilo of a Bootl which contains withiu 
it the capacity to germinate and bo chatjgod 
into a sprout although in particular cases it 
may be imjiedecl in its development by extran* 
eons causes In the smno way, a man may be 
restrained by other circmnstanoes in making 
completely arbitriiy use of his property, j'ot ho 
ha'i gnt the power of doing it if he chooses 
ft is interesting to compare tho above 
attempt to delino property with any ntodorn 
attempt. Austin dertnes it as “ applicable 
to any right which gives to Iho ejititled 
property an tndeOnito power or liberty of 
using or dealing with tho subject. ” Prof. 
Ely is more explicit. Property poasos^os, 
according to him, the following marksia* ' 1 ) 
Value: In property, we have to do with econo- 
mio good;: i. e. goods which have value. Valua 
implies two things: utility and saarcit}-. ( 2 ) 
AppropriahUity. The objects of jiroperty must 
be capable of appropriation. The owner has a 
right to control tho actions of others in respect 
to the objects of property. Here is the distinc- 
tion between possession and property. ( 3 ) 
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Properly is exclusive in its ‘nature and net abso- 
lute, It excludes olliers; but it is not ft right 
witliont limitalions or qualifications. ( 4 ) Tho 
varying intensity of property. Property is almo.st 
absolute as far as movables are concerned, being 
move limited when wo come to ainbla laud - 
and still more when wo coma to forests, bouses, 
mines, mid railways How closely does this agree 
with the Hnidu ideas t There are certain things 
over which there can not be private rights. A 
verso in the Mahabbamtasays: Forests, moun- 
tain?, livers, and places of pilgiimugo are 'owner- 
less ’ and fls such public property, 

open to ftU for free Use. 

2. Property and the State : Hindu Theory 
of property. 

\Vbftt ig the basis of property ?. Tbyre is 
the physical and the legal sanction bobind pro- 
perty; it is the State. Society is held together 
by force. Men prior to the emergence of tho 
State have no rights and no obligations. Hights 
acquire meaning only when they are duly em- 
bodied in the law and practice' Of governments. 
Natural rights,- inherent rights, • « priori rights' 
have very little meaning. -Rights' of property 
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and contract upon wbioli tho whole economio 
organization of a sooiety binges are based upon 
the will of the State. AH economics therefore 


1*681 upon politics to this extent, Hiuou genius 
clearly percaired and forcibly expressed .this 
fundamental truth. Utopias’ can be built «po:i 
abstract rights; hut not actual politics. Actual 
politics derive all their power and reality in the 
last resort from force of fome type. This is the 
bedrock fact in this eclence and its clear euun 
ciatioii by the writers of the epics was n remark- 
able contribution to the development of political 
theory. “ If force wore abolished from the world 
cresitures wouldsoon be destroyed. Like Bsh in the 
water, stronger animals prey upon the weaker. 
This truth was formerly spokon by Brahma himself 
■VIZ. that force properly applied, upholds creatures. 
Behold the very (ires, when extinguished blaze 
up again, in fright, when blown I . This is duo 


to the fear of foree. If there were no force in 
the world distinguishing the good and the bad, 
then the whole world would have been envelop- 
m utter darkness, and all things would have 
been confonnded...Every one is kept straight by 
orce. A person naturally pure and righteous 
js scarce. Yielding to the fear of force, man 
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dl^ to ohtorra rules and restraints. 
Fon» oAined by.fbe Creator himself for 
pmte^-reI,=ioa and srealth, for the happiness 
of a 1 the four orders, and for making them 

from the Esmaja.^ is even more eloquent. 

neae h king, the sower's hand 

cat fha seed 

to of trade who bay and soli... 
'wealthy swain 

‘^8 grain, 

&Kr=,'r‘ ample store, 

Ib 

°8 merchant bands 
' TjCf, '' ^fr ‘n distant lands, 

Faiass wa-es their wagons load, 
on the r^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ wealth secare-"*' 

liccs r^o law 12 faiowB, 
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The Sfftte is by its very imture based on force 
and as such is coeroivo. Men emerge from a. 
state of nature, from a condition of the ‘logic of 
the ri?b ( ) ns soon ns they organise 
themselves into a State. All rights and all duties 
then become j)o3sibIo when men leave the ori- 
ginal chaotic state and surrender themselves 
to the central government. Itossession or enjoy- * 
meiit is possible in a non - state; bvit not pro- 
perty, the essence of whicii is lunmatva or 
fivatva. Aa Itousseau puts it: " In the state 
of nature there is but possession, which is only 
the effect of the force or right of the first 
occupant, ’’ while “ ownership which is founded 
only upon a positive title. ” is nn incident of 
"civil society, "s* 

3. Property and the conception of RIghti 

The real sanction, the ultimate basis of 
piivate property as of all other social institutions 
13 the conception of justice, of right, of Dharma. 
Dharma or justice is made possible by the State 
and yet it makes the State possible. Take 

away the conception of Justice from men and 

society must go into chaos. Behind might 
^ ere must be right or might must eventually 
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collapse.' 'Might is riglil' is true; but it is 
equally true that ‘right is might.’ The govern- 
ment therefore is not tiie ultimate category 
btyohd -whioh men cannot look and ■whose de- 
crees they must obey: but Dhavma or tho con 
caption of right or of justice is the ultimate 
power behind the State decrees; if that is lack- 
ing, use of pure physical force cannot long but- 
tress {he unrighteous government. Thus the 
Hindu jurists define the right- of property as 
fitness for free disposal, as indicated by the 
Sbastras.®^ Hero there ate two schools— The- 
one maintains that property has its basis exclu- 
sively in the recognition of the Sbastras; the 
other and more reasonable school ( Vignaneshwar ) 
maintains that the idea of property has its basis 
in popular recognition ( 

The growth of ownership is the outcome of 
social evolution^ and not a deduction from 
Shastraio injunclions. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in the order of ovolutiou the unwritten 
rules evolved by the popular mind occupy a 
prior position, although they may be subsequent- 
ly moulded and modified by written works of 
acknowledged authority. This is the view 
of the Mimamsakas also.®® 
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In fact, there is no absolute right of pro 
perty anywhere: one’s right of property is 
always duly modified by the rights of others. 
As Br. Holland puts it ownership is p ‘plenary 
control over an object,’ but it must be always 
enjoyed in such a way as not to interfere with 
the rights of others. This is exactly what the 
Hindu writers meant when they defined property 
right as fitness for free disposal, as indicated by 
the Sbastras. ‘The truth is, that there are two 
sides to private property, the individual side and 
the social side* The social side of property finds 
illustration it) 'the right of eminent domain and 
in the right of taxation. The two go together^ ’ 
so that if one perishes, the other perishes also. 
The Eocial Bide limits the individual side, and as 
it is always there, there is no such thing as 
absolute private property. An absolute right of 
property would result in the dissolution of society. 
Private property does not carry with it the 
right of misusB.'^si Private property is establi* 
shed and maintained for social purposes. The 
idea of property cannot therefore carry with it 
anything which is contrary to the idea of society. 
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4, Hindu View: a synthesis of Individua- 

lism and Socialism. 

Hindu theovy empUasisad the two olomonts 
iu the right of property and reconciled them in 
the light of Dharmn in a broader synthesis. All 
property i.s individual; its jaatifioation lies in the 
fact that it is a powerful instrument ' of self — 
realization. Opjiosite thinkers like Locke and 
Hegel— have well emphnsised this aspect , of 
private propertj. Aristotle was its greatest ex- 
ponent in the past. His position is: " That 
material wealth is necessary ns a condition of 
the higher life; and that some mensuro of private 
property is more conducive to the higher life 
thau any forna of common ownership, because 
t) it tends more to real unity of sentiment than 
communism: it is economioally superior to 

it; tor people bestow more attention upon the 
management of private than of publio property: 
(3) ownership is a Boui-ce of pleasure: and ^4) it 
is more conducive to the growth of charaotor, 
tor communism destroys the possibility of oxer 
cising two important virtues, self-control 
and liberality, "as Hegel in his own way 
glorifies the institution of private property. 
Personality realizes its power of self - direction 
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and self - control througli ownership; through 
property, personality obtains a secure footing of 
its own, a self-dependent area on which to 
fall back, resources which ai'e under its own 
control and guidance. Through it man enjoys 
a certain sense of background which would 
endow Ins iiidividnal life with a certain dignity. 
Paupers merely exist on thosurface; theyernnot 
strike loots, and establish permanency.* “The 
foTCes on which their vei*y being dejiends are 
wholly oat of their ken or power. They are 
regulated by other.?, who are out of sight. 'Uhey 
tbeffisolves lay by the day or the week aud are 


liable to every sort of accidental or unauticipated 
displacement. It is just the moral dUoipbiie of 
responsible ownership which they are bound to 
lack ^'Xhe stability, the power to look before 
and after, the assured hold on reality, the em- 
bodiment of their own wills in a mateiinl fact,*’ 
in this lies the moral and spiritual value of 
property Such is the account of the individual 
Bide of.property; and Hindu thought endorses 
every word of it, when it repeatedly savs 

i- Man-s life would be the 
This is thesigni- 
f cance of passages like this, - Man is the slave 
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ot wealth, not wealth of anybody. So one should 
lluh *<"■ n'ealtb Through 

fio^t”n and salvS 

grains are noftrb^le™^^ ^ 

wants learning and wealth nfil 

wealth is good for wife ^ a«loieitionof 

aacla'sof„T:h5/"L;“'r- 

‘he good otTari ’"hat 

tiiouM carafullT nrelf • 

‘am life in f„taro. ‘rshaTufe 

enjoy Ufa wifh w ‘,, 1 /^ oT 
ever Kirn leamintr »„ r . f ’ —one should 

'wenty.firo yeare or haTf oj 
I>"rie<i...SoloL, ^ of ‘hat 

by ah T,n, r one ia rosjiecterl 

qaalifiedisdeiwbr'^r'^T^''^ 

world wealth is thn' e™- Intbu 

Ehonld nraciiio i. *0 all jiursnits. Ono 

wealthy, 'ir. ■ 4 '^ ■ nieans makes a man 

tho weilth- ” ottous men stand at the door of 
• 1*01'’® erea aa meuiaLs. Even de- 



-nnd some" to utter ruin» sorae got "mad, eome 
■came under subjection of enemies. And owing 
to insufficiency of wealth some people • become 
slaves of others. ’ 

But this is only one - half of the Hindu 
theory of property. Individualism forgets that 
rights are meaningless except as the converse of 
duties; and if all duties spring in the lost resort 
from the duty of promoting the general good, 
then rights must also be sbown fo spring from 
t 6 same principle. Property has its justification 
Jio doubt in the fact that it is one of the most 
potent instruments of self- realization, but what 
IS t e self, of which it is realization ? What is. 
an in ividual ? H e ia certainly not a mere atom 
fln iso ated being resting securely upon his own 
° j' ^ poor centre of actions, himself. 
r,nt all the meaning he has 

° belongs to some social 

y- A pure individual is a fiction. The self 
-and not^Belf are so closely bound up with each 
” absolutely meaningless apart 
of T«. ' ^ Bes in the relation 

•of ^mon to person A personality is what ’it is 
y y virtue of Its power to transcend itself 



and to enter into the life of another It lives 
by by interpenetration, by intercourse, 
by communion. Its power of life is love, 
^ere is no such thing as a solitary, solf- 
holated person. A self -• contained personality 
ia a contradiction in terms. What we rnean 
by personality is a (Opacity for intercourse, a 
capacity for retaining self - identity by and 
Ihronph identification with others — a ' capacity 
for friendship, for communion, for fellowship. 
Henco the true logic of personality compels 
ti3 to discover the man's poraonal worth in 
the inherent necessity of n society in which it is 
rwhzed...It is therefore impossible to emphasize - 
ho reality of personal existence and personal 
claims, or personal liberty, without in the very 
fame breath asserting- the emphatic reality of 
eocial obligation, the paramount authority of 
social order, the sauctity of social law. ’ oe 

The essential justification of private property 
IB to be sought in its eooial ns well aa individual 
significance. Justice i.s therefore the rock - bottom 
fact upon which property can bo based It is 
aa a member of society that man has right of 
property; and therefore bis right of property is 
governed by the good of tho Society, which ' 
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bis own good. Any demands upon man’s private 
property in tbo name of general interest are not 
encroacbmenta apon his prirato rights, not drafts 
npon his charity; 'they aro the ads of that 
identical justico by which ho is qualified to bo 
an owner.’ has a right of property in ho 
far ns society nllowa it; its fundamental basis is 
social consent. This is tbo of 

the Hindu Sbastras. Bnt what gives him his 
right of property U also entitled to limit it. 
There is no right of property unless society 
wills it; bow can theroforo there be any right 
of property which cotitndiote its own fanda* 
. mental basis 1 No such rights are lield agalnat 
society because social will is iho fundanvental 
condition of their existo»\<». Ail property there- 
fore is essentially a trust held for the sake ‘ of 
public welfare; and tbo trustee mast always 
remember that bis right is valid us long as he 
is faithful to the conditions of trust, and not a 
minute longer. 

5. Qod-the ultimate basis. 

But Dbarma .,o£ ■which the eternal witness 
is our owii heart, the etUl, small voice within, - 
does, not mean the arbitrary exercise of the 
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right ot society oyer a private individnal. The 
conception _ot Dharma-of justice has no mean- 
ing unless ]t traces its source to something deerer 
than the changing whims of individuals and this 
«mething deeper, within man’s coiHciS , 
something which is superior to our priv^n^- 
hood with Its sentimental likes ' and d! 
family selfhood with its narrow and ofi 
attachments, tribal or national . • “ 

Etiicidal particularism-is-the fnfdl^ 

of humanity within ns *1. ^amental love 

becomes 'the orcan of ti t ® ‘ ® 

the organ of the univeml/sOT/'’' p 
theiefore, can never mean the ’ 

-““oeirod of a dan, tribe exclusively • 

means the good of tm •» or race; it 

liedonistioally, nor anti™hed ™'tW 

‘wljy in the language of ’ 

the eastern^ idTa 2 v • Here. 

tte western idea. “mcides with 

bis trson^f; if be fa 

tbe fellowship ' ®'“"" '^‘h tho daimof 
the fellowship fe not arMtarJ'’" ' 

bo demands that it or absolute in 

exer^sB 
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of its owfierslup by Ibe fellowship, within which 
his own right of ownership is exercised, be it^ 
self the expression of that absolute ownership 
which is the sole prerogativo of the God who 
made the earth and all that is in it. Back to 
God all rights run. Back in Him, the ultimate 
preator, pi-oducing and sustaining and justifying 
every capacity and energy that His will has set 
in action, nil ownership stands. All claims are 
made by Him, through Him, to Him. Hia 
righteousness is the bond of all human fellow- 
ship. And (his is so, just because property in 
outward goods is but the outoomo of personality 
of God. In the Divine Fellowship in which 
God realizes Himself lies the source and justi- 
fication of every fellowship into which man can 
•enter, Man's authority to say of anything 
.‘That is mine' rests, finally, on his power to say, 
*I am God’s. * 37 !□ a different way Jagannath 
arrives at the same conclusion. ?* This earth is 
the cow which grants every ■ wish; she affords 
property of a hundred various kinds ( inferior, 
if the owner needs the assent of .another pro- 
tprietor— superior, if his right precedes .assent ); 
while she deludes 'a hundred owners, like a 
deceiving harlot, with the illusion of false enjoy- 



ment; for, in tcntb, tbera U no otbor lord of 
jihia earth but one, the Suproma lord ” 

, 0. Applications. 

'■ Kow we -will refer to cortnin Hindu ideas 
bf property wbioh can be nnderstood only in the 
light of this social theory of property. Hindn 
thought steers clear of tho a'ctreme individnalism of 
the looMan type on the one hand and extreme 
communism of cartain forms of socialism. It 
allows full private property and bases social and 
economic organisation upon it. But under it 
property is not absolute; it is essentially a trust;' 
hence in tho first place, only persons morally and 
intellectually qualified are couBidorekl lit for 
inheritance. Tho main prinolpio upon which all 
exclusions from inheritance nro b.ascd ' is the 
essentially social significance of ail properly, 
stntu' firftw fnw l “Wealth 13 mad 0 for sacri- 
fices. Those that are incorapoteut to porform 
them are not entitled to inherit property. They 
ate only entitled to^maintonaoce. 'Wealth is for 
sacrifice. Therefore it should go to a proper 
^raou and vlvtuova,' not lo a 'woman, Iguo- 
rant man, or ai\ apostate. What is sacrifice ? 
The same idea of sacrifice which we read’ia 
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Ibo Vedas contained in geim tbo highly etbica! 
notion tf tacrifico v,e meet with in the Gita>- 
^xbiob mentions various types of eacrifice, under- 
lying all of which was tbo idea of (he sacriGee- 
of the flesh to the spirit Man is meant to g^re 
away his all for the causo of God, for the eervice 
of humanity. “What remains after his self- 
dedicaiicn is his own. •* The caters of the life - 
giving remains of Eacrifice go to the changeless 
JEteiual. 7hts world is not Jir the nvn -sacru 
Jeer, much Im the other, The climax of all 
sacriGce is the imnTiT in which the highest 
philosoi)hy transmutes a man’s personality, and 
the p-eat Irausvaluation of values takes place. 

STiTt l “The Eternal 
the oblation, the Eternal the clarified butter, are 
offered in the Eternal fire by the Eternal; unto 
the Eternal reiily shall be go who in his action 
meditatclh u].ou tbo Eternal ’'loo On this broad 
principle, therefore, that all the property of man 
. is meant for sacrifice, for EerricQ, Hindu theory 
rules out as unfit for iuheiitanca all who are 
not equal to the dnty of sacrifice or service* 
Eunuchs and outcasts, ( becaufe of ^ve eins ) 
those born blind or deaf, the insane, idiots, and 
tbe dumb as well as those deficient in any organ 



ot- ( action or sensation ) rccoiva no stare. Bat 
it ia jnst that ( a man ) who knows ( tUs law i 
Bhonid' fsive even to all of them fool and rainiunt 
^looordmg to ability, without stint ( for life 
he who does not give it becomes an oatoost '’>»> 

All brothers wbo babitnally commit forbidden 
acta are nnwovlhyoftboshireot property.'*^ Tho 
■murderer of a Brabtnin, be who drinks spiri- 
tuous liquors, Ibo violator of a Gum's bod, bo 
■rr’bo is guilty of iiicast, be wlio steals an ntboist, 
be wbo constantly repea's biiinoable acts, and 
be wbo foreaker WaTrela-j relatives, become 
■out - casts.w’ Only virtuous sons inberi'; the 
■man who spends unrigUtcously is to bn diaiis- • 
berited.r'’* In ancient times tho pby iodly 
incapable members were debarred from" inberi- 
■ -tance, ])orbap3 hecauso inigbt Wirs right In 
iatev times, exclusion from inboritanoo was the 
punishment for anrigbteo’as life, for it w.H 
thought that proprrty murt bo spent for vir- 
tuons aol.s, for social servioo. tor public go'orl. 
The theory behind these e.xclusions is undoub- ■ 
tediy Uio Eociai theory of properly which we 
have onnnriaitd. 

I ho sanxQ theory aho c.Xpi.uns certairr an- 
patently liigU - h ‘Jide 1 ao‘j of governments, tt 
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"Was nhvnjfl contiderctl fully justifiablo to tnk©' 
away wenltb from tUo uiiriglitcoiia and to trans- 
fer it to tlio rigbtcoaa. In tbo Kigvcdn, gods 
-nro ntk(d to Iraiiffer tlio wenllb of tbo impious' 
to tbo facrificcr. Nobody bas any right to 
Trcnlri» wl o <loca not do proportionate social 
servico. ** In tbo event of ibero being a king/ 
if a part of a rcl-gious facrilico insiituted by n' 
virtnous Kebatriya, or by a Ilrabmin stands 
iinjKrfoimed. for want of funds, let him for the 
periormai.co thereof forcibly carrj' away that 
much mci.ey from Iho home of a non-sacrifiemg 
Vaiibya. Jiloreover, from a ( IJrabmin orlCsha*’" 
'trijn) relation of bis, wbo although not keeper 
of lie fncred firo, is j) 05 fesjcd of a hundred 
kinf*, rnd from a relation who, allbougba keeper 
of the fcacred lire, does not porform tbo 
ftacjificcs, although ho is possessed of a thousand 
kino “ fiom ilies© two relations let liitn unbosi* 
tatingly tako ibo arliclos lorjnisito for his sacri- 
iico. 'I’lcin him who daily ncemnulatcs money 
by taking gifts but does not spend it in reli- 
gious eacrihees, or in woifcs of publio utility* 
let him forcibly tnko (he articles neassary for 
the porformanco of bis fame and sacrifice* where- 
^ by bis YiitUQ and fame will be augmented. 
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In the Eaine way, a mm who has fasted for 
three days in want of food, is entitled to steal 
a day’s provision from .the house of a miserly 
miscreant. " He, who having taken money 
from miscreants gives it to the virtuous, verily 
converts into a raft whereby, he takes both its 
recipients and his own self across the, ocean of 
misery. The wealth of Ihosa who regularly 
institute religious sacrifice is Killed the divine 
property by the wise; the wealth of a non-Enori> 
ficer is called domoniao property. 

The same theory exjilains the enormous 
emphasis laid at all times in eastern faiths upon 
the virtue of charity. The essential justifioatiou' 
of wealth is that it readers a , life, of virtue, 
hospitality, charity possible. 

High in Uaaven abide the Guerdon - givers; : 

■ They who give steeds dwell with the sun for over; 

They who give gold are blest with lifo eternal; 
They who give robes prolong thoir lives, 0 Some. 
Guerdon bestows the horse, bestows the bullock; 
Guerdon bestows, moreover, gold thar glitters., 
Guerdon gives food which is our lifo and spirit. 
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Tho liberal die not; never are they ruined; 

The liberal suffer neither harm nor trouble. 
The light of heaven, the universe about us, - 
All this doth sacrificial Guerdon give tbem.i'*^ 
The same theory explains the sentiments 
that the Brahmin is the lord of all things or 
■that the' king is the universal lord of all. It 
also explains the position that treasures found 
'beneath the earth are to be given over to the 
State. The overlordship of the State in all 
cases means the overlordship of the community; 
.for the State is nothing but the embodiment of 
.the will of the community. Hence whenever 
private propotty is required in the interest of 
the community, in the last resort, the State 
hM the right to appropriate it; for there is no 
a solute or ultimate right of anybody in auy- 
ing, the public good must remain paramount 
;over all such private rights. Ho'wever, this 
<ioctrine is to be very cirefully interpreted, be- 
^ose the interpreters of the social will, or 
0 will of God are after alb human 
Bings. ut the will of the community ns 
jrreted by the government has the ulti- 

-ThM ^ private property, 

y man has a right to erect a dike in 



anotlier man’s field, for it prodooes csnsiderabla 
advantago, while the loss is Iriffing. Again, any 
man has n right to nndortoho the cnltiwtion of 
a field and to keep the prodnce, when thoomier 
-ot a field is nnahle to cultivate it, or dead, or 
gone to foreign countries; the owner can only 
recover it after paying tho cnllivator the whole 
expenee, inourred in tilling the waste.'’® All 
these poaitions are mere dednotions from the 
. social theory ot property. 

V. 


1, means of acquiring property. 


There are seven virtnons means of acquisition, 
ot weaUh,4nheritance, g.xin, purchase, conquest,' 
appUoition (ot .wealth), employment of work, and 
acceptance of gifts from proper persons.'” Ifarada is 
more explicit. “All transactions depend on wealth. 


In Older to aeqnire it, e.xertion i.s necessary. To 
preserve it, to increase it. and to enjoy it : these 
are successively the three eorts ot activity with 
regard to weaPh. Again, wealth is ot three 
kinds: wkiie, spotted, and black. White wealth 
IS (ot tho following seven sorts) -. what isaoqui* 
red hy sacred knowledge, valour in arms the 
practice of austerities, with a maiden, thrombi, 
(icstructog) a pnpU, hy sacrificing, and bii 
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inheritance. The ^in to be derived from exerts 
ing oneself to. acquire it is of the fame descrip. 
tioD. Spotted Tvealth is (of.the following seven 
sorts ):. what is acquired by lending money at 
interest, tillage, commerce, in the shape of Shulka, 
by artistic performance, by servile attendance, or 
as a return for a benefit conferred on some one. 
Black wealth ( is of the following seven sorts }r. 
wliat is acquired as a bribe, by gambling, by 
bearing a message, through one afflicted with- 
pain, by forgery, by robbery, or by fraud. It is 
in wealth that purchase, sale, gift, receipt, tran- 
^sactipn of every kind, and enjoyment have their 
' hource Karada then proceeds to Tneiition the- 
'‘modea of acquisition common to aU cifetos and 
then those peculiar to each. Property (»btained 
by inheritance, gifts made from love, and dowry 
of a wife; these are the three sorts of pure- 
wealth for all. castes. Three modes -of living are- 
pure for a Brahmin, almsi, sacrificing, instruction; 
taxes, gala of conquest, and fines declared iu- 
lawsuits, are the legitimate gains for aKshatriya.- 
A Vaishya can acquire property by tillage, 
tending cows, and commerce. A Shudra may 
accept what is given by membora of other 
ca6tes.ii° 



Vlii. Contract in Hindu Society^. 

I. 

.1. Status. VS. Contract. , 

It is a classic saying of Maine that ancient- 
eocieties rested on stains, while progress depends.- 
upon movement from -status to contract. In the 
same way Bagehot also says that the oldest law 
was almost stranger to contract. That is to say, in 
old times custom was the lord of all things, not 
the free will of man. The guiding rule was, ihe*';. 
law of status. Everybody was born to a plnce^ 
in the community; in that place he had to stay; 
in that place he found certain duties which he- 
had to Fulfil, and which were all he needed to. 
think of. The net of custom caught men in. 
distinct spots, and kept.each one where ho stood.'* 
Thus we read in the Rigvedn; " 176 keep the 
the old acenstomod laws, the statutes of supra* 
macy, the long known laws' of Mitra and 
Varuna. 

“ Lead us not from our fathers’ and front 
Mann’s' path into the distance far away. ’'2 
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2. Economic Significance of' Contract 
But in course ot time, men inoTO array from 
"tbis standpoint. "Witb tUe growth oC rela. 
tionsbipS' among men, contract becomes more and 
onore important. It is tbo one groat agency by 
-wbicb distribution ia brought about in a free 
^nd advanced society. In early society, life s 
made up mainly of liousebolds and groups, 
•witbin eaob one of wbicb antborlty and custom 
Tflign supremo. But as lifo progresses, this 
isolation gives way and a host of relatlonabips 
grow up between man wbicb are regulated more 
■and more by tboir cboice, by tbe bai^aining 
spirit, and le^s and less by custom. Now "our 
•economic life is more and more made up of 
.social relations, and tbo importance of contract 
■keeps pace witb the ^owtb of . those social 
xelations This is because contract means roll- 
tionablps — chiefly eoonotnio relationship?, — exist- 
ing among men, and wa 'can hardly mention 
4iny economic ralationship wbicb is not based 
.•on contract. 

Of course, behind property and behind contract, 
must be the powerful support of the State; tbt< 
truth was dearly. vecognM by nnoient Hindu 
writers. Henca the rights of contract are purely 
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acquired rights, rights which proceed from aod" 
are developed throogh the State, and their justifi*- 
cation is human welfaro. As a writer puts it: 

'Contract unites the present and the future, 
is the principal motive to labour, and the source - 
of union among men*. ..It not only unites tho 
piesent and the future, but the past, the present 
ar.d the future. The continuity of our economie 
life demanda security and stability. We have- 
oiily to realiao what contract relations are to 
realise this - barter, sale, credit, letting, loans, 
services, deposits, domestic services, agency, part- 
nersh’p, profeisionai service.... ..Our economic'- 

relations are bflsed larigely on contract, and in 
its absence, might would prevail. It is ' very 
largely through . contract that our wealth is • 
accumulated and our sharo of the national 
dividend comes to us. 

But while it is on the whole ft step for-- 
ward when society moves from status to contract, 
it is necessary to state that free and unregulated 
contract brings in its train many evils. As long - 
as there are inequalities in society, all freedom 
of competition is freedom only to exploit 
the poor and helpless. Tho State therefore' 
must now and then intervene to modify the ^ 
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K^cesses of free and unregulated csompetition by 
keeping it Trithin due bounds^ 

-3. The condition^ of the validity of a 
contract. 

Every contract, to bo valid, ought to fulfil 
''Certain essential cotidlUona. It can be entered 
•into by individuals aa well as gioups; but there 
^re exceptions. A minor ( ) as 

well as a very old man ( 9T?il<R<rTER ) can* 
not be a party to a contact. Womem also in 

• most cases are debarred from entering into con- 
tracts with outsiders on their own responsibility. 

"Thus Narada says: “ The sages declare that the 
transactions of a Tvoman have no validity, 
-especially the gift, hypotbecation, or sale of a 
'bouse or a field... In the same -way the transactions 

• of a slave are declared ' invalid, .unless they 
have been saucUoued by his master, A 
elava is not hia own. master. If a sou baa 
transacted any business without authorization 

■'from hia father, it is also declared an invalid 
■transaction. ..A youth, who, though independent, 
has not yet arrived at years of discretion, is 
not capable of contracting valid debts.. .That 
.-also -which an idepedent person does, who has 
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3ost the control over his nctions, is declared an 
invalid transaction, on account of his . vrant of 
( real ) independence. Those are declared to 
• have lost the control over their actions “who 
are actuated--by iove or anger, or tormented 
( by an illness ). or oppressed by fear or mis* 
fortune, or biassed' by friendship or hatred. 

In order that a contract may be truly 
a legal contract, it is further necessary that it , 
fihould ba daly entered on a docamenb or bo 
supported by reliable witnesses. A' third con- 
' dition was the compliance on the part of both 
the sides with certain rules as to time and place. 
AH contracts entered into during the night, or 
entered into in tbo interior apartment of n • 
house, or made in a forest, or in any other 
secret place were void. In fact, fullest publicity 
was reqmred to ensure the valiihty of the con- 
tracts. In two aises only contracts were ■ con- 
sidered valid, although sheltered from humm 
gaze: (a) contracting a heavy debt; (b) obiecta 
which are too delicate to bo brought to others* 
notice, as for example, the one between a woman 
and her paramour. 
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IT. 


1. Banking In Hindu India. 

The essence of banking' business may be 

TnftnintalA f t/a*.. — __ a*. nm. • 


• ^ : ominess may b» 

ken fo he the manipulation of c-edit. This 

■s the fundamenta! idea behind all banking 
anoimt and modern. Origiu.ally, banking con- 
rated in efforts of indiridaals to supply Ltain 
prmt ve wants of a growing eoZVnity. Its 

ZasV T'.r' 

nl^ ' remains the business of a bank 

^though in other ways it is evident that its 

^oe. From a single dealer and broker in 

fate of natf ^ren of the 

fate of nations. ' ( C. A. Conant ). 

bank!" "over a mere 

either unonT ^T'^ “ “"""foo'for. lending 

ScultTal SfceT"" " - 

called thn RPfft,* nierchant. He was 

^ , the setthi: and as such he had often rerr 

TLCTJ ‘oo- I» later dap 

Seth and of®S^ir‘‘rV‘''’”once of Jngit 
dap. It is In “ . "-o Plaiay 

ya- It IS also inteiesting to note that one 
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Baneilal Abheohund financed the Gfovern- 

In India, banking bnsineas is very mnob 
^6 monody ot a class. It is a purely family 

>S no infusion of fresh -Won I There 

no development ot nenr idet' xh^®. 
banking will not Iia™ ’ ' J®'n^*fitoofc 

~ «. •i.w S 1. 

there is scope for the ooio r ™ beoanso 

ns the manager. But the i'!? 
oonservative to a de»n.». u- 
“sset as well as bis tone ““®‘'™tism is his 

nsseu.-- 

r'“ Motion was /snrfL ^ "no . 

“ ^™'*n®ontal diffetefce T5' 

loans inmnoieriudrTi: 
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loans in these days are either meant to finanoe 
war, or to finance indtBtry, In old days money 
was lent for the performance of social functions 
or such other unproductive purposes. The rate 
of interest which it is customary for indi* 
genoas bankera to take is often very high; and 
he is often *uick-named, * the Indian Shylook *. 
But we have to remember that the greater the 
security, the less the rate of interest; and the 
indigenous banker has often worthless security 
on which he lends, op he finds it very difficult 
to collect his debts. Again, ciedifc here is mainly 
agricultural; hence 'money finds occupation only 
for a season in the year. Money has to remain 
idle for a part of the year, and this means a ■ 
high rats of interest for the time it is employed. 

Thera are certain prominent differences 
bet, ween modern banking and indigenous Indian 
banking. In the first place, the shroff often 
lends on the basis of solid securities-land, bouses, 
fields, ornaments. It is thus possible Tor him to ' 
advance long time loans.. But the commercial 
banks of Europe usually gU-o short time loans 
and prefer to keep their assets liquid; because 
the deposits aro liable to be called upou at any 
time. The shroffs -capital however is his own. 
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Another differenoa-is that while .the European 
banker weighs each debt by itsalf, the indigenous 
banker distributes his rislcs among his various 
olienta. Another feature of the type of banking 
■which -we had in India is the tendency it deve-J 
loped to trade on the misfortunes of others 
i, e. one's clients. The clients are pampered 
■with fresh loans and loans upon .loans till he 
is head and ears. in debt. Very often the shroff, 
quietly swallows up the mortgaged property, 
owing to the bankruptcy of his '■ customers. 
Another feature of native banking is the close 
personal knowledge the shroff insists on posse- 
ssing of his client, his habits, his income, and 
his expenditure. A remarkable feature of mo- 
dern banking is that it wants to fully utilise 
its reserves. lYhen these reserves e.V(jeed his 
requirements, the banker lowers the rate of 
discount and issues credit to a greater extent. 
But the indigenoos banker would prefer to have 
the stock with him rather than lower the value 
of the wares which he p’nces in the market. 

The EPCond function of the native banker 
is noneyclanging i. o. tho. e.vchanging of one 
kind of coin for another. In old . times, thera 
■was n perfect variety of coins in circulation. 
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It ia eaid that at one time 100 different kind^ 
of gold, 500 of Bilver, and 50 of copper ooinB 
circulated in India. This was ei>tirely to the 
advantage of the money-changer. 

Ihe third function of the satthi is to receivff 
<ieposits. The Eupropean banker is more a 
borrower than a lender; but the native b inker 
does not care to attract money in the way of 
deposits, ilo waver, the shroff keeps the money 
generally entrusted to him for safe custody. He 
often pays at present the current rate of interest, 
and there is the moral obligation on the part 
of this dep<Mitor that he should not make -a 
call at any inconvenient time. Yet ho does 
make use of otheis’ depc^its. It is always his 
wifch to be telf - dopeudent and to rely on his 
own jiurse rather than subject himself to 
tudden liability by attracting deposits systemati* 
cally ns do the jointetock banks. The jeluctance 
of the ^shroff to receive - deposits, the want of 
security, the absence of the Savings-banks and 
other similar institutions, the occurrence of fo* 
mines and the innate poverty of the peoplo* 
these are the factors which had retarded the 
growth of capital in’ India and they were aho 
xesporifible for operating against the development 
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•ot the banking habit on the part of the people. 
It has also b^n rematked that the Indian 
■people as a rale never drew cheque ot anjr kind 
on the deposits they gave to the indigeuoas 
bankers. “ I* is a most extraordinary inatanoo 
of the mntnal distrust between man and man.’’ 
said Sir Kichard Temple. 

It seems that there is no tutore for tho 
ehroif. Many causes go to undermine his position. 
The rale of interest has been drastioally cut' 
short. This tells heavily on the-'raral bankers. 
The relnotance ot the urban banksrs to finance 
■mannfactnring ponoe'rhs -whiob are .springing 
up must go against them. The individual propri- 
■elary basis on which private banking has hi- 
therto been oanduoted must give pi see to joint- 
etock basis. Again, the indigenous banker lias 
done very little to manulaolare crjdit money. 
Tlieir bills of exchange are merely a species 
ot mercantile exchange. They have , never 
financed manutactore on a largo Bcale...'Fmally 
one has to observe the direct and indirect ser- 
vicca tho bank dore to the general comrannity. 
Some ot the most direct services the bant 
Iierforms are the provision of banking faeilitira. 
for those who require them and the exteasioa. 
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of these banhbg faciJities hy a iiettvork of 
branohsa, and the bank also acts as a financial 
secretary to the customers. The indirect 
services are the providing of a sound and stable 
credit, by enabling the financial machinery of 
the couutiy (o run smoothly, and by directing 
.the country’s capital into the. most profitable 
channels. The indigenous banker of India,* 
■when weighed according to this standard, vfill 
-be found wanting. ”7 

S, Loans, 


. The phenomena of borrowing and lending 
recorded in the Rigveda. Rina or debt is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Vedio' literature. 

s we collect the utmost debt even the eighth 
Mid Eixteeiith part, '-a <• No debt is doe by 
Jmbmuis no,,-, -a .. reckoneth tbek 

® a. * Thou speodest to eubdiio like ono 
e-xaetin^ debts.'-. < l„ oonstant fear, iu debt, 
ant set ,ing riches, he goes by night unto' the 
homes of others. The debtor ivas often hound 
to posts.” 


Now there are two types of loans; secured 
r ^ ™’‘*do be secured when 

“ I'Mgo foHtssatisfactiouor 
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Tvien another person stands ns n surety for the 
debtor.' An unsecnred lonn may bo evidenced 
by.a;written document or attested by witnesses- 
Thns Narada says; “ The guarantee to be 
oifered to a creditor may be two - told: a surety 
and a pledge. A document and ( the deposition 
of ) witnesses are the two modes of proof on 
■which evidence is founded. ”** 

S. Pledge ( aiftt. ). 

It is defined in the MiteUsbara thus; 

IVhatevor is placed under tbo control of the 
creditor by the debtor as, security for tbo thing 
lent to him is called an adbi or a pledge. ’’ 
A pledge is of eight kinds: movable or immo- 
vable, diwu or ^t5n: ); to be kept only or to 
to be used ( ulcu or ntiq- ); disorotionary i. o. 
without a time limit (ui^psutf; or with a' 
fi-Ved time limit ( etintfSi ); evidenced by a do- 
cunient or by witr.essc3.u 

Now let usannlyso thoriglits of tbo pledgee. 
" The giving of a pledge created a real right 
and furnished a real security. ,It created a real 
right because the creditor when n pledge was, 
, given became invested with an interest in - 
properly pledged, which under certain eondi' 
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and on tlin expiry of a certain period would 
either ripen into full ownereliip, or would entU 
rie him to sell the property without the con* 
cuirenco of the debtor. *' is This is the view of 
the Mitakshara. The giving of a pledge is 
well recognised among the people as a condi- 
tional cause of extinction of projjerty* and the 
acceptance of a pledge a conditional cause of 
the acquisition of property, so that after the 
debt has doubled or the stipulated time has 
arrived, the right to satisfy the debt ceased, and 
the debtor's right is extinguished for ever, and 
tho creditor’s ownership becomes absolute 
^ In the same way we have to recognise the 
pledgee towards the pledgor. The 
pled^^ must be ixresorved precisely in the same 
wn ition; otherwise the pledgee loses inteiest. 

#ii T j any negligence of 

B p e gee, he would lose the principal as well. 
He was also bound to return the pledge in a 
satisfactory condition on satisfaction of, the debt.i^ 

4 Sureties. 

for classes of sureties recognised; 

for appearance, for conOdonce. for payment, and 
for deUverme the asaete of tho dobtorrXho fir.t 
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fays ‘ I will prodaca that man the, second 
says, ' he is a respectable man the third says, 
‘I will pay the debt the fourth says, ‘.I will 
deliver his assets It the surety is a surety for 
appearance or confidence, the liability does not, 
extend to the son of a man; but it does extend 
to his son in the other two cases. Sureties, 
however, must not be excessively harassed; they 
^t be made to pay the debt by instalments. 
Ine surety has the right to recover from the 
debtor the payment ha has to make in discharge 
of his obligation; and ho is oven entitled to a 
double sum from the debtor, in case he had to 
suffer hardship to meet the creditor’s ■ claim. 

S. Realisation of Debt. 

Here are two questions: first, on whom 
^ the liability to pay a debt fall ? 
«oondIy, what are the’ ways by which a debt 
be realised ? It mast be here remarked 
at the duty of the debtor to pay off the debt 
absolute. IE the creditor is dead, the pay- 
ment should be made to hij sous or other beirs, 
find in the absence of th^, the debtor should 
pay the amount to a Brahmin or throw the same ■ 
mto water a f¥5nF«ft 
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I Jwrrfw ), The payment of a debt is easen- 
tially a moral obligation; and would entail a 
second life o,, a man if not duly dbcbarged 
uring this life,. The idea of debt plays a very 
important part in the Hindu social theory; alb 
duties are conceived as debts, the due discharge 
o which becomes thus a permanent obligation 
for a man, " Fathers wish to hive sons on 
thMr own account, thinking in their minds, 
e wi , ^^iflase me from all obligations towards- 
snperior and interior beings ’,„If a man fails 
pay ou demand what bad been borrowed or 
promised by him, that sum goes on growing 
1 It amouuts ton hundred crores A hundred 
CTores aving been completed, be is born anain 
lu every snccesaive e.vi3tence. in his (oreditor's) 
use as his slave, m order to repay the debt. 

dis^ 1 -tignihotri dies without having 

d Charged his debt, the whole merit oolleoted by 

debti^‘’rf liable for the 

h hs a“ ® grandfather; other 

t s / of the 

“ 'f “'Of '"berif. All debts incurred for 
beneht Of the household, by an “o^I 
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BOB, ■wife, Blftve, \iupU, or depondent, must h&’ 
paid by the head of the family., Sons, however^, 
■were not liable to pay the debts of their father, 
■which might have been incurred tor spirituons- 
liquor, for losses at play, tor idle gifts, for pro- 
mises made under the intluenoe of love or 
■wrath. Debts contracted by the wives 'of disti-^ , 
Here of spirituous liquor, hunters, washermen, 
heidsmen, barbers, or the like persons, are to- 
be paid by their proteolor: because they are 
usually contracted tor the affairs of the hu3band.2“' 
It was open to the creditor to recover his- 
debt either by recourse to litigatidn or without 
recourse to litigation. Thus Manu lays it dowar. 
“By Dharma ( the use of inoffensive persuasion 
or mediation of tiiende ), by suit in a court, by 
artful management, or by distress, creditor may 
recover the properly lent, and fifthly, by farca.’'-i 
The first extrajudicial method to bo employed, 
by a creditor was the least objectionable ■ one. 
It rneaiit the bringing of friendly pressure tp- 
bcar upon the debtor, Tbo seoond method was- 
- artful management or .Here a creditor,,- 
with a crafty design, borrows anything from hie- 
dehtor. Cor hia own nse, or withholds a thing- 
deposited by the debtor or the like and thus- 
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-enforces payment of the debt. The third method 
It consisted in conGning the deb- 
"tor 8 wife, son, or cattle, or in watching at the 
house of the debtor without taking any food 
X- e. sitting *dhama’ at (lie door of the debtor. 
3^tly, the debtor may be fettered and taken 
into the creditor's house, and compolled to pay 
the debt by boating or other forcible mams, 
•Or a poor debtor may bo taken to bis own 
house by (he cr^Iifor, aiid compellod to do work 
there, sush as dEstiiling spirits and tbs like; but 
■ft Brahmin must be made to j>ay gradualty.^- 
It should bo however remembered that the 
•creditor was not to take the law into Ids own 
hands, if there ia any doubt about the credilorV 
claim, or if tho debtor demand) a trial by court, 
Tbo creditor was allowed to uio fores in tbs 
last resort with a vioxv not to punish tbo thblor 
hot to Eocnro his lom btek, and bo- w.w at 
lil^ly to exact only tho tvpo of work which 
TOUed Iho pontiou and dignity of tho creditor. 

t was aUo ttated that a debtor who was dts 
ablod by a reverse of fortune from paying 
the debt, wa, culred to discharge the debt 
ftTwlvinlij-, acoordi,,^; to bij moan), a) behapMtied 
« gam prop<Tty. 
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MiU'juakea a few remarlffl upoa loans ia- 
ancient India, wiiicU ate worth quoting. *' 

■ an improved atate of society where the efficienoy 
of laws, the diHosion of wealth, and tho ac*- 
commodation of business, have created a mutual 
confidence, loans are generally contracted on th©' 
security of laws, without the actual custody or 
deposit of property on Which they may b©- 
secured. It U ■ only in that extremely 
confined and degrade SfKXcies of lending, abandon- 
ed to pawnbrokers, that pledge form a regular 
and component part. In the more early nndl 
imperfect states of social union, oircumstanoes 
arc very different. Law is both feeble and in* 
aceutate, poverty relgtrs, violence prevailsj and . 

. the man who is able to discharge bis debta to-day 
may he stripped of all possessions to- morrow. 
In these circumstances, the security of law upon 
the pereon or property of the debtor is Bcldom-s. 
sufficient; and. the deposit of some equivalent 
properly as a pledge, is the obvious, and in point 
• of fact, the common resource. The responsibility 
of tho second person, who become surety for 
the borrower* is another foundation on which ^ 
Hindu loans are contracted”.®^ 

C. Interest. 

It fe pc^ible that there ia on alluBlon 
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■interest in a passage of the Higveda: “ As we 

■ collect the utmost debt even the eighth and six- 
teenth part. '23 

The fact of interest is not palatable to the 
religious consciousness of all ancient peoples. It 

■ meant to some extent exploitation of the poor 

■ -and the helpless by the rich. Ancient peoples did 
not know much of loans for productive purposes; 
the loans advanced were mainly for consumption4 
Hence the justification of the sentiment against 
usury in ancient times, Megasthenes was perhaps 
-guided by some such idea .'when he wrote: " tbe 
Indians neither put out money at usury, ■ nor 
know bow to borrow. It is contrary to establi- 

- fihed usage for an Indian either to do or suffer 


n wrong, and therefore he neither makes 
wntractfl, nor r^uiressecurities... Among the In 
ans. one who is unable to recover a loan has 


no remedy at law. All the creditor can do is 
o blame himself for trusting a rogue. ’'^5 Some 
euc fiontitnent existed in early tiiues, but it 
' f ‘’“wn to suit tho faota. Va5i- 

hues are quoted by all lawgivers, 
“‘"y ( tho following ver3e3):‘H0 

who nocimring property obenp, gives it for a bigb . 
pnco. IB calied a usurer. Warned amtmn those 
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Tvho reollo tlie VedaV '(Brahman) weighed in the 
scales the crime of killing a learned Brahmin against 
( the crime of ) usury; the slayer of the Brahmin, 
remained at the top, the nsuror sank downward.*'' 
The food of a Veda-knowing miser is considered" 
by Mauu as equally defiling as the food of n 
charitable usurer. In the" Mahabharata "we read: 
Those who take exorbitant rates of interest^ 
and they who make unduly large profits on 
sales, have to sink in hell.^^ It was however 
found necesKwy to tone down this sentiment to 
suit facts. So W0 read: " A Brahmin and a 
Kshatriya shall not lend ( any .thing at interest 
acting like ) usurer 8 .,.Or, at pleasure, they may 
lend to a person who entirely neglects his sacred 
duties, and is exceedingly wicked. *'^0 

Ono peculiarity, of the ancient loans and 
inter^t in India was that loans were often • 
advanced in kind, and interest was also collected 
in kind. " Gold ( taking) double ( its "value on 
repayment and ) grain trebling ( the original 
price). ( The case of) fiavouring substances has 
been e.\q)]aiDed by ( the rule regarding ) grain. 
As well as ( the case of ) flowers, roots, and 
fruits. ( They may lend ) "what is sold by weight, 
t taking) eight times (the original, value 
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Tfiipayment) "ai *' Inlereflfc on gold, grain, and 
clothes may rise till it amounts to two, three, 
or four-times the principai. On liquids, the in* 
terest may become octuple; of women and cattle, 
■ their offspring t is considered as the interest ” 
In a humorous verso we are told: 

Ox. cow nor cat to neighbours lend, 

Nor trust a wife to house of friend. 

'fhe cat they break through want of skill; 
The ox by overdriving kill: 

The cow ia ovarmilked ore long; 

The wife in kinsmen’s house goes wrong*’ 
However, sometimes interest on bans jn 
grains was commuted in terms of money. Thus 
Kautilya says' *' Interest in grains in seasons of 
■good harvest shall not exceed more than half 
when valued in motiey. 

There are varieties of interest mentioned in 
the law - boolffl: kayika ( bodily interest ) is 
connected with bodily labour; kaHk3.(or perio* 
dical interest ) is due every, month; chakravriddhi 
( or compound interest ) is interest on interest; 
karita ( or stipulated interest ) is interest pro* 
mised by the borrower; shikhavriddhi ( hair - 
interest) grows like hair every day; it is received 
every day; it does not cease growing except on 



tho loss of the head, that is to say, on payment 
of tho principal; bhogalabha ( interest by enjoy- 
ment ) consists in the use of a ( niortgaged ) - 
house, or the produce of a Beld.^j 

inteJ'iT “PPress the taking of 

‘he neeril respect of- 

, . J to rGC6iv0 ffiflnoTT /M« ' *u’ • 

*lo 3 philanthropic fashion Tim n i *'*■ 

fo~ is the oharginrof 

"omio laws Z ®„u- '“n*- Eco.: 

over sentimental le^iTlati'^ ‘’or™<l to prevail . 
Wed to do wafm 

interest. Hence nttemnLe ^ “f' 

certain standard mt “f L 

" A money - Manu- 

■“•-^rest at the me feed ! 

«ghtieth part orIcS„„^'' *• «• 

Vnshhtha declares: “ Hear 
money-lender declared hJ,?® f°r a 

®>i‘ha, five mashM for^t “f Vasi- 

taken every month ''™hn^ ^ 'r“r3hapana3 may 
violated. >ur IT,;,™ " ‘>19 law is . 

7 “Mns a mto of 11 ' 

per cent 
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for a month or 15 per annum. Kaulilya 
also repeats the same idea: An interest of a 
pana and a quarter per month per cent is just/ 
Evidently this rate ia considered the fairest rate, 
and refers to loans for which ample security 
is given. 

The rules for loans in kind differed from 
those wich regulated money-loans. The rate of 
interest therefore depended to some extent upon 
the kind of articles lent. *' On gold ( and other 
precious metals ) the interest may make (.the 
debt ) double, on clothes and base metals (such 
as tin or lead ), treble; on grain, it is allowed 
to rise to four times the original amount, and 
60 ^ on edible plants (or fruit), beast of burden, 
and wool. It ia allowed to make ( the debt ) 
quintuple on pot-herbs; sextuple on seeds and 
• sugar-canes; and • it may make f the debt ) . 
octuple, on salt, oil, and spirituous liquor-like- 
wise, on sugar and honey, if the loan be of old 
standing. On grass, wood, bricks, thread, sub* 
Btonces from which spirits may be ’extracted, 
leaves, bones, leather, weapons, flowers,, and 
fruits, no interest is ordained. *'33 ’ ’ v 

Interest no doubt is in part insurance 
against risk. The greater, therefore the risk, the 



higher the rate of interest. Commercial trau- 
fiRCtions ’are risky; .hence money lent to merchants 
to fmanca their trade mmt fetch a very high 
rate of interest. Bub the risk reaches jta height 
\rhen money lent is meant to finance sea-going 
trade. *‘3?ive panas per month per cent prevails 
among forests. .Twenty panas per month per 
cent prevails among sea - traders. " Interest 
on stock shall be one - half of the profit ‘ and 
be regularly paid as each year expires, ” 

Another consideration influential in regulat- 
ing rates of interest ms the caste of the 
borrower. “ Two in the hundred, three, and four, 
and five as has been declared in the Smriti, ho- 
may take as interest by the month, according to 
the order of the castes. The higher the caste, 
the lower the rate of interest chargeable on it. 
This rule is applicable to loans for which no* 
security -is given. The idea was that the credit 
of a man belonging to the higher castes was 
greater than the credit of persons of the com- 
paratively lower castes. 

Other considerations also often entered into 
the transaction, ** Ko .interest must over ha 
‘raised on loans made from friendship, unless 
there be an agreement to the purpose. "Vrithoat 
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an agreement even, interest accrues on such’ 
loans after the lapse of baU a year. A loan 
made from friendship can never yield anj" 
interest, without being recaimed by the creditor. 
If the debtor refuses to restore it on demind, it 
shall yield interest at tho rate of five per CQnt/’-*^ 
It is stated by Bribaspati that a special bargain 
may be made in time of distre-s between a 
debtor and a creditor; in that case only it 
is allowable to go beyond the legal interest,'*^ 
Certain apecial rules were made for exceptional' 
case?; and modifications were’ made by law in 
tho ** one pound of flesh " attitude of the cre- 
ditor. It was not open to tho creditor to refuse 
to accept money when offered. •' A ci-oditor 
refusing to receive the payment of his debt shall 
pay a fine of 12 panas. And’ tho maximum' 
fixed for tho accumulation of interest was ■ do- 


ubling of the principal. Thus Yajnavalkya says: 
'* If a creditor for muUplication of his own money 
does not take it when offered back by the debtor, 
and if the latter deposits it with an ’ umpire, 
inteiest ceas(a from that date. A limit is also 


placed on tho aggregato amount of interest alio- 
■wed. In money-transactions interest paid at one 
time shall never exceed the double of tho prin- 
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■oipal.'’“ Genuino ina^ilily of tbs debtor would 
•entitle him to special eaucaaiioua. " A debtor, 
incapable of dkcbarging bis debt, and willing 
■to renew tbe bond, must pay o(f_ tbo whole 
nmount o5 intcrffit nccmEd tostlorBretm, arid exa-. 
•cute a fresb ono in Civonr of tbe . creditor. Fail- 
ing to pay off the whole amount of interest; 

• be should add up tbe principal and tbe b.ilaiice 
•of interest, and execute a bond ( in favour of 
•the creditor), entering therein tbe consolidated nmo • 
•nut ■"<« The- creditor who claimed interast when 
it was not doe was. lined Dahts uoglooted 
ifor ten years, ' e.vcept in certain special cises 
•would lapse to the debtors. “ Interest on debts 
, 'due front persons who are engaged hi sacrinoos 
•taking a long time, or who are Buffering from 
disease, or who are dolainen in tbe houses of 
their teachers ( for learning ), or who aro either 
, aninors or too poor, shall not ncoumulate. 

■ But the most roniarkablo provision was to make 
a clean slate ones or twice in a generation .• or 
two giving every one an opportnuity to start 
afrcsli tbo work of life. " lint the king’s death 
.. shall stop tho interest o t money ( lent ) And 
•■ after the coronation of (a new) king the capitil 
grows again. ’ 
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7. India—a sink of metais* 

It is often said even now that 'India is a 
-sink of precious metals. Bat the remark was 
mtde by Pliny about ancient India. Money mado 
of gold and silver imported into India in OA'cba- 
n^ for her ‘goods tends to lose its character as 
■ a pure. currency and comes to bo treated as 
bullion. This is due to tbo rooted tendency of 
* the Indian people to bury money in their vaults. 
Capital In India therefore is very shy; because the 
babit of hoaixling has a very ^at hold oo 
•the jwople from the earliest times. Moneyicnd* 
ing was tho husinoES only of a small class. All 
•other eectiotis of society very jealoui'Iy locktxJ up 
their Eavings in the underground vaults. 'lienee 
the importancQ in India of ornaments, of fuia 
dreaes, of vott stores of grains, of land, of build* 
ings, of (iittlo, of gems. These wore tho cha* 
loclciistie foims in which wraith used to ho 
held ill India. Tlio riuhtet people had bcsidas 
plenty of gold and jewellery. Even in the Jtig* 
vedio times, wo have loticed tho imjiortanco 
of onininents etc. But there are allusions to 
tho hwirding of wealth as well. Who for tha 
wonbijj]jcr Ecallcrs forth ample -wealth, though 
bmicd piled in hen]B-. « Another, thicWika, 
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•watohea well tt>0 ways and knows' tlie plaooa 
where the treasures lie ’V’ The Jatakas abun- 
dantly testify to the hoarding habit of Indian 
people. “ Now the king of Benares, having got 
all the kiTigdom of ^osala into Uis pos-'essiou* 
Eet up loyal olBoiala as governors, and liimselE 
having collected all their available treasure, re* 
turned with his spoil to EennTM. And filling 
iron pots with it, he buried Ihem in tbe royal 
garden, and then continued to live there. 
Another story tells .us how sixteen preoions 
treasures were buried at differont places by a 
king who had left enigmatic instruotlons at the 
time of bis death In another place wo have 
already cited the story oC a farmer who buried 
nishkas in an ascetic's hermitage An old man says 
to himself, * As soon as I am dead this girl 
( his wife ) being so young as she is. will 
marry heaven knows whom, and spend all my 
money, instead of handing it over to my ' gou; 
Would it not be my beat course to bury my 
money safely in the grout.d ? * So, in tho 
■ company of bis slave Nanda he went to . Iho 
forest, and buried his tithes at a cei tain spot, 
saying to the slave, * My good Nanda, reveal this 
treasure to my sou after I am gone, and don’t 
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let tbe wood be sold'. Another etorj' .relates 
how a body of traders borrowed money from a 
great merchant on their bonds to the amount of 18 
crores, which he never called in, and how ano- 
ther 18 crorea of the family property, which 
were buried in the river bank, were washed out 
to the Bca. Once a farmer while ploughing a field 
came across a hugh bar of gold as thick as a 
man's thigh and four cubits in length, buried 
there by a wealthy merchant. ( Jat. 1 . 8^^- ^8. 
109 . 50. 73. oto }. Iluge treasures were often 
buried near the river banks and all identity was 
often lost of the e.Kislon'co of these after the 
death of the mUlionaires. The prevailing insa* 
•cavity and the consequent absence of the binV 
iug institutions were mainly responsible for this 
’hoarding instinct among tbe Indians, 

S. Deposits. 

It is not always safe to look up money in 
one’s own house. Hence arises the first 
necessity of some type of banking. Men want 
Bccurity for their capital; hence they place it 
very often in the charge of a goldsmith, or 
moneylender, or sottbi. Tbe setthi would oblige 
these people by accepting their valuables and 
might even exact a nominal charge for keeping 
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them. Many ocmsions aiUe, OssSj-!, on t-K* 
It is nsefnl to Us onrcs- of pn^erfT to 
It m the keeping of anotksr prss, Tritbont 
.transfer of ownerahip. “ I; t-. t he 
■Eafe cnstody merefy; for fi; 

«imtioa. as TTifh the dyer, for ti- ber-'* nr 
art; with the carrier, ether br sa or iand^ 
^e sake of Uansportation; 'or it 

mnless in'^^'^f' deirosit, 

1. ■ warehoasmg the ohi»c* of 

« fr“T --”.-th=rth“u 

<»mraratir tran-actioas of litUa 

^h“ch u. ^ “ 

or flio * of conc©jling Taliuble^ is ons 

'■in or of life, deposits become 

of tbs greatest importance 
^ dejoi’t orabailmsut differi from a pledge 
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in confidence and without suspicion, it is called 
hy tbe learned a Depoat. *'53 

Some varieties of deposits are distinguished. 
Deposits are broadly divided into two parts; 
open deposits and sealed deposits. Open deposits 
are again of two typos ; the nihshepa means' an 
open deposit made in tbe presence of tbe bailee- 
after showing him the nature and quantity of 
the thing deposited. The nya^a is an open and 
ascertained deposit entrusted in tbe absence of the* 
bailee with the members of bis family. A possible- 
motive for these two deposits is fear of the king, 
robbers, or other danger®, or deceiving one'® 
heirs. When a chattel enclosed in a cover and* 
marked with a eealis deposited without decribing- 
its nature or quantity, and without-showing it, 

• it is a sealed or Axipnidhika - deposit. The 
Anvahita - means a deposit made over by the- 
depositary to another saying a certain pei'soh 
deposited this with. mo, and you shall deliver it 
to him. The YochUaka means a loan for use. 
Tbe shilpinyasa means a deposit with an artist, 
for instance, of gold with a goldsmith in order 
that he may make ornaments with it for tho 
depositor. JPratinyasa means a deposit made in. 

. jatocu the 0. dftjndA 
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A Eenfiible man &boald make a deposit with 
one who belongs to a respectable family, who , 
ia virtuous, acquainted with his duties, veracious, 
influential, wealthy, and honourable He should 
aUo consider the place, house, the power, means, 
and kindred of the depositary. 

Except in the case of shilplnyasa or 
yachitaka ( loan for use ) the acceptance of 
deposits ia a souiua of no benefit to the 
depositary. It is primarily an act of merit. 

** The merit of one who preserves a deposit is 
equal to -the merit of one who gives articles 
made of gold, or of. base metal, • or clothes. 
The sin of those who consume or spoil ( by 
negligence ) a bailed chattel ia aa great as ( the- 
sin ) of a woman who injures her husband ' or 
of a man who kills his son or his friend. 

The best course is not to acoppt a deposit, but 
if it' is received, it must be carefully preserved 
and restored Tbe depositary is legally respon- 
sible for payment with interest of the value of 
of the deposit, in case through any fault of his, 
the deposit is destroyed. Nor is he allowed to 
procure any advantage to himself by the artida 
deposited with him. He who fails to restore 
a deposit, and he who demands what ho 
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■jiGYer deposited are both to bo punished like 
■■thieve?.^^ 

The most interesting thing about those de- 
posits ia the resort to almtagems in ojtlor to 
•detect the real culprit. Maim aaya: “ In the absence 
■of any witness in such n transaction, the judge, 
■Cor the determination of truth, shall cause a 
' handsome - looking ut'cnduit disguised eo as 
'to conceal his identity, to deposit gold with 
.“the alleged ( deposit - bolder .) and to demand 

• the same of him. If the holder of such a deposit 
•can return the gold in the sams form and in the 
£aine coirditiou in which it was originiHy depo- 

• filed, it shall be presumed that he does not 
' hold the deposit as alleged by the complainant. 

• But if he fails to return the deposit mid), by 
« his attendant in iUorigiiiUform and co idttio i, tha 
•judge shall recover f:ora him both tbj deposits. 

Kautilya’s obaevvations also are very shrewd. The 
artisans, he says, are a cUimiy people; they often 
make deposits withoit anyevidsnce Aliny (ricks 
fbould be resorted to protect such people from 
the wiles of dishonest pjople. One tiick is to 
jilaco certain reliable witnesses in a secret part 
of, the house of the depositary but within 
•hearing, and then to draw the uisaspeoting 
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depositary into frank talk over the matter which*, 
might involve confessions of his gnilt. This- 
would bring about the exposure of the culprit* 
Or a valuable article with some secret mark- 
might be put in the custody of a depositary by 
an old merchant with confidence in the midst - 
of a forest, or in the -middle of a voyage. 
If the depositary afterwards fails to return tha- 
article, ho will foifeit his credit and get 
punished.®' 

It will bo even more refreshing to turn to- 
Eome cor.creto instances recorded in the form of 
stories. In one place a farmer takes a matted-hai- 
red rascal to be a model of goodness and out of' 
dread of robbery, brings a hundred pieces of gold 
to’ his hermitage, buries them there, and requests- 
the ascetic to keep watch over them.- The rasca- 
lly as«tio gets the treasure removed, leaves the- 
hermitage, and asks leave of the squire. Soon 
after he returns with a straw. ‘ -A straw from 
your roof had stuck in my hair, and I must 
return it. * ‘ 'NYhat a sensitive nature ? * exclaims • 
the farrner. Then the Bedhisatta who is there •. 
for trading purpose, on hearing the story, a^ka - 
the farmer to look out for his money. Than 
they seize the ascetic, who confesses the whole- 
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-ihing.68 At one time two traders, one from a 
village and one from a town, were friends. The 
villager deposited wUli tlia townsman five hnn* 
.^red plougbshares. Tho oilier sold these and kept 
the price; and in the place where they were put, 
he scattered mome dang. By and by came the 
villager, and asked for hia ploughshares. ' The 
mice have* eaten them up * said the cheat, and 
pointed out the mouse dung to him. * Well, 
well, so be it *, replied the other: ' what can 
be done with the thinga which the mice have 
eaten 1 ' Now at the time of bathing, he took 
the other trader’s-son, and set him in a friend’s 
house, in the inner chamber, bidding the people ' 
there not suffer the boy to go anywhere. 
And having washed himself, be went to hia 
friend's house, .* Where is my sou ! * asked the 
• cheat. * Tour son has been carried off by a 
hawk. * Ultimately both go to the sourt. Here 
the villager said: * My lord, I have a question 
to ask you. If hawks cm not carry off boys 
in the air, can mice eat iron ploughshares V In 
this way the cheat was forced to restore the 
deposited articles to the proper man 6® 

9. Instruments of Credit* 

Mrs. Hbjs Davids writes; “ Of sahstitates for 
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current coins ( or what were used as such ), or 
instruments of credit, we read of signet-rings 
used as deposits, Ur securities of wife or children 
pledged or sold for debt, and of promissory 
notes, or debt-sheets ( ina-pannani ). The last,* 
however, appear to have been simply registration 
as between borrower and lender,* and their re* 
spective heirs, ( Jat. 1 -121-230, 423; VI. 521; 
Mil. 279. Theri Gatha 454 ICautilya refers . 
to adesha or bills of exchange. An adesha is an 
order to a third person to pay up a sum of 
money on behalf of the sender of the order. It 
is akin to the Indian Hoondi or the modem, 
bill of exchange in its simplest form 



IX Money, Currency, and Prices- 


1 

I. Antiquity of Metallic Currency In India. 

It is cert>-in that tbo pbenomona of excba* 
ng0 appeared yory early in Indian Historyj tliere 
is evidence enough for it in the oldest book in 
Indian literature, the U’gveda. Some typas^of ‘ 
media therefore must bare emerged very early; 
and naturally people wonld conduct their earliest 
econotnio transactions on the basis of the type of 
tnorable goods they value most and value univer* 
sally. The question therefore is : In what thing? ^ 
did the wi^Itfa of the Vedic Indian? consist? 
Gold, ornaments, cattle, grains, fields, hoiKes ; 
these constituted the property of the early 
Aryans. But the lost two are immovable goods 
and hence unfit to do the work of money, 
'Cattle, ornaments, and grains, and gold would 
be used in all exchange transactions. " May she 
gain cattle for her meed, bundretk of sheep, and 
steeds, and kine ".i “ Indra hath won all kine 
all gold,, all horses,’* *• "When, twa oj^ijosing;. 
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hosts contending for seed and offspring, waters, 
tine, or”, cornlanda^s “ Pour out upon us weal- 
th in goods, in gold, in 6teed=«, in cattle, and 
in com V " A hundred asses hath he given; a 
hundred head of fleecy sheep, a hundred slaves 
and wreathes besides ’*? Steeds sixty thra?and 
and ten thousand kino, and twenty hundred 
camels I, • obtained. * ® The following passage 
shows that profeisional physicians expected, to 
be rewarded for their eervic-s not by payment 
ofmoney, but by payment in kind. '* Steed, cow, 
and garment may I wiu ( as ray fee for curing 
you^ ) win back thy very self, 0 man. * ^ 

Yet even as early os xho Vedio period we 
find the 'existence of a metallic currenoy. A pri* 
est Kakahivat by name, praises in the following, 
the munificence of his patron: A hundred 
nishkas from the king, befeeohiug, 41 hundred 
gift - steeds I at once accepted. ’ » jy^o Donnell 
and Keith remark upon this passage: ‘ As 
early as the Kigveda traces are' seen of ' tho use 
of nishkas aa a sort of currenoy, for a 
singer celebrates the receipt of a hundred nish- 
kas and a hundred steeds; he could hardly 
require the nishkas merely for the purposes of 
personal adornment*'. Now a nishka means two 
8 
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things: a coin and a neokJace. But Tvben wo 
have definite references to hundreds of nUhkas 
given away to one .man, we feel that in such 
a context, the term must refer to coined money.® 
The question may be asked as to how the same 
word conid signify a coin as well as a necklace? 
It is quite possible that the necklace might 
have consisted ' of nishka coins; hence nishka 
meant now a coin and now a necklace. This is 
not a mere conjecture as it appears from the 
following reranvka by Mr. Vaidya on the curren- 
cy of the epio period:*® “ The question remSinB 
what coin was in use in epic days. The rupee 
was certainly not in use as it is not mentioned 
in any ancient work, but the silver ICarshapana 
must have been in existence ns mentioned if 
Buddhistic works. The word does not occur 
in the epics. The woid frequently used .is nishka 
which wos’clearly a gold coin. The value of a 
nishka appears to have been considerable for m 
one place it is slid that (be Brahmins were glad 
when they were given a nishka each in gift and 
cried, ' you have got a nishka, you have got a 
nishka *, Nishka also appears to have been used 
for making necklaces for -women much in the 
samo way as patlis are now used; and the word 
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{ ) 13 often applied to women especially 

servant girls waiting upon queens or Bmhrains 
In tbe same way there is a reference to a mala 
or string of dinaras in the Jaina Kalpa-sutra .11 
This is further confirmed by the use of the word 
Vhliva-rupa in connection with a nishka. Now 
rupa mrans a symbol or a figure or a coin. The 
nishka coins of which tho necklace worn by 
lludra was made np were called vishwa rnpa, 
bccauso the coins bore various figures on them '2 
Thus the word uishka evidently stood \vot for 
unstamped bnlUoii carrency but for coined meta- 
llic money. Bullion too was used but there was 
distinct phraseology for it; hiranya-phida. The 
Biflhi Garga thus describes his gifts: Ten 

horses .and tea treasure chests, ten garments as 
an added gift, those and ton lumps of gold have 
I received from Divodasa’s band. 

Jlany other gold coins are mentioned in 
tho later Vedlc literature. Tho king fastens 
behind the right hind - wheel of tho cart -* stand 
two round shaiamanas, which he gives to -tho 
Brahmins as their fee." Again wo are told; 
•' Threo Shata'manaa aro the eacrifiBial fee for 
this ( offering ), ’’>5 Another coin referred to is 
pada which might have stood for a coin ono - 
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- fourth of tbo standard coin in value. King 
Jannka collected a thousand Uino and tied ten 
padaa to every singlo horn of each cow.^® Ue 
could hardly havo prepared 20,000 pieces of 
any gold weight for fho purpose. Another coin 
referred to is Krhhnala^ which denotes the 
rohtika or ^unja berry: hence ICvisbnala coin 
must havo been a gold coin of that weight. 

Ho gives Krislmala to each racer la the 
Kathaka Sambita (hero is arerore:ic 0 to the gold 
coin ICviahuala.i® SamTning up the evidence the 
Vedio Index observe* ; “ A gold currency 'vns 
evidently bogiuniug to bo known in so far as 
definite weights of gold are mentioned ; thus a 
weight. a“hta - prud ( Ta. S HI 4, 1, 4. K. S 
XI. 1.) and the golden ehatamana ‘weight of 
hundred (krishnalas) * is found in the Sambitag. 
( Sh. Br. V. 6 IG). In several passages hiranya 
or hiranyani may mean ’ pieces of gold ' ( “h- 
Br, XII 7, 1, 7 }’» 

Kow if coined money were in circulation 
in the Vedic India, it is hardly rea?onable to 
suppose that the Hindus owed their knowledge 
of this device to the Greeks. Yet we find writers 
like James Prinsep, H. H. Wilson^ James 
^Kennedy, and V. A. Smith maintaining the 
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5nd0btoJn033 of India to foreign aonroas in tUe 
’art of coining money. Por example, V. A. Smitb 
writes: The- intioduction into India of tbo • 
of coins, that ia to Bay, metallic pieces of 
definite weight authenticated as catTency by 
mark^ recognised as a gnarantoo of valua, may 
be ascribed - with ‘much probability to (ho 
fievenlh century B C., when foreign maritime 
trade seems to bare' baguii. There is reason to- 
beliove that the nccosdtiea of commerce with, 
foreign merchants were the immediate ocoision for 
the adoption by the Indian psoplo of a metallio* 
onriency a< well as of iilph<ib3tic.il writing. 

But the only thing necessary to account for the- 
growth of currency is tbo rise of tbo iibenomena . 
of exchange; and as e-^rly as the Vedid period^- 
there was a considerable voiumo of internal 
traffic to give rise to the’necossity of a met'*llic 
currenoy, As Alexander Cunningham points ontt 
** If the Hindus had derived their knowledge of; 
coinage from the Greeks, the types, shape, and, 
Bt-iiidard of all their money would have been 
Greek. ” Piof. Kapsnn also bolds that the moat 
ancient •coinage of India was developed indepen- 
dently of any foreign influence. * 
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2. Currency In later literature. 

Barter however did not entirely disappear. 
There are allusions to barter both in the 
Sanscrit and in the Pali literature '* They that 
are good do not applaud the purchase of uncooked 
food by giving cooked food in exchange. Uncooked 
food, however, may bo given for procuring 
cooked food. In a compact of this kind there 
19 no gin. Listen, O Yudhishthira I shall speak 
to thee of the eternal practice, existing from 
days of old, of persons conducting - themselves 
according to approved usages— I give thee this; 
you give me this other thing in return:— 
change by such agreement is righteous. To take 
things by force, 'howover, is sinful “ Sub* 
stances used for flavouring may be bartered for 
( other ) substances of the same kind, be it for 
-one more valuable or one which is less. Bat 
salt must never ( be exchanged ) for ( other ) 
sulwtat.ces Used for flavouring f food ). It is 
permitted to baiter se-amum, rice cooked food, 
learuing, and slave? (each for its own kind a»d 
QUO for the other). Ou'Oi of barter arc re- 
conled in the Pali literature. Methought Sir, 
I fcaw sour butteimilk bartered 'for 'jnec-oos 
sandalwo^, worth 100 000 pieces of money. 
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• On tha border there lived a merchant who 
was a correspondent and a friend af Anatha- 
pindika. but they had never met. There came 
(I time when this merchant loaded five hundred 
carts with local produce, and gave orders to the 
men in charge to go to the great merchant 
Aimthpindika and barter the wares in his 
correspondent’s shop for their value, and bring 
back the goods received in exchange. '‘23 Barter 
was a'so the rule among religious fraternities 
who were often forbidden to traffic ■' with gold 
or silver. *’2* Sometimes barter is a mere 
necessity as when a wanderer in the forest 
, obtains a meal from a woodlander for a gold 
pin. or when among humbler folk a dog is 
bought for I Kahapana plus a cloak.^® 

As we have noticed previoady tlie malium 
of exchange was often cow or a' rio-'-raeasure. 
In the time of the Vedas, this was almoit •uni- 
versal. “ Who for ten mtlch-kine pucohiiseth 
from me this Tndra who is mine Thu^Prof. 
Kaegi says; Trade existed only .in barter, the 
foundation of which as well ns the money unit 
is the cow in referenoe to which all things are 
valued.- ”2^ lliis is also the opinion of the authors 
of the Vedio Index to some extent: '* Cattle 
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formed one of tlie standards of exchange' and 
valuation, co^y continued to be a unit 

even in the days of Kamayana; “ Bought for 
a hundred thousand kine, lei Dapple skin. 0 
Saint, be mine, sita nddresees the following 
wo'ds to the Gauges: ** When my brave lord 
shall turn again, and jojful o’er his kingdom 
reign; to win tby grace, O Queen Divine, a 
hundred thousand fairest kine, and precious robes 
and finest meal, among the Brahmins will I 
deal. ”•5'^ The wealth of people consisted of cattle, 
and gold, and graiu, and oinamente, and fine 
dresses. “ For poverty was there unknown, 
and each mau counted as his o\vn, klne, steeds, 
and gold, and grain, all dressed in raiment bri* 
ght and clean, and every townsman might be 
seen, with ear-rings, wreath, or chain. ’'3i Kven 
in the Pali literature, the same tendency to 
take into account, the cattle, and stores of grain, 
and stores of gold and silver continued: although 
the importance of cattle evidently dwindles down 
i« the sum total of a ina»*s wealth. " Suppose. 
0 King, there was a rich man, great in wealth 
and proijerty...on 0 who had stores of gold and 
silver and -valuables, and stores of all kinds of 
^wheat, one who bad rice and paddy, and 
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barley, 'and dry grain, and oilseed and beans, 
and peas, ai.d every other edible seed. one. who had 
ghi and oil and butter, and tnillc, and cards/ 
and sugar and molasses all put away in store - 
rooms, in iars ami pots, and pans, and every 
sort of vessel Here evidently we wove away 
from a predominantly pastoral civilization where 
cattle form the main article of a people’s wealth 
to a predominantly agricuUnral civilization where 
the stores of graui bulk so largely in a man’s 
belongings. 

Hut money - economy by this time defiiiitoly 
takes the place of the old stale of barter. The 
following tables from Manu clearly ' show that 
the ooiria of gold, silver, aa well as copjier were 
in circ.ulalion32:- 

Table I. Copper. 

80 Hatia = 1 Karahapana,' 

Table II, Silver. 

2 Ralis E= 1 Masha. 

16 Mashas = 1 Dbarana, . 
lO.Dharanaa t= \ Shatamana 
Table III. Gold. 


5 Hatis ts 1 Masha. 

16 Mashas = I 'Suvarna. 
i Suyatnia =1 Pula orNishka. 
10 I alas s= 1 Dharana. 
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It is bowBver tUo Bnddbist literature which 
is replete with details regarding the circulation 
of coined money in the country. The giant 

fortunes which are recorded in it testify to the 
advent of an industrial and commercial civilisation. 
Thus we resd eo often : * There dwelt in Benares 
a merchant whose w#»alth was eighty crores of 
money ”33. This was the typical figure for a 

millioitaire’s money. It is highly probable that 
only gold coins are referred to in such descrip- 
tions. Nearly n4 crores of gold coins were spent 
by a millionaire-Aimthapindrkft - on the 
Jelawana sites. 

Three typ«s 'of gold coinage are referred’ to 
in the Jataka literature ; the Nishkas, the 

Suvarnas. and the Karshapanas In one 

place we are told that a farmer brings his bundled 
nisbkas of gohl and buries them in the hermitage 
of a pious flScetio,' The very next day 
the ascetic after ciuefully removing the money 
takes leave of the farnier, but returns toon to 
restore a straw which bad stuck in his matted 
hair from the fiunier’s roof. This ostentatious 
display of his niomlity routes the suipioif'na of 
a shrewd trader and the whole thing is brought 
to light. Again, Vessantara, king of Sibi gives 
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over his son and dnughtor to Brahmin, saying: 

" Son Jali, it you wish to become tree, you 
muit pay the Brahman a thousand uishkaB.” 
Here a father puts a price upon his children; 
and as the latter are ot royal Wood, tho price 
mu-'t be very high, Tho nisbkas tberefovo must 
be ot gold. In many places wo find hiranva 
and suvarna associated together. Thus people 
give to a snake - charmer hirtmya, mmrna, 
vaatra, alanhara and the like. Now both those 
words hiranya and envarna mean gold: and 
hence one ot those must stand tor' gold coins. 
But it there is. ambiguity about suvarnas, there 
is none about eavarna - mashakas. King HUaya- 
bbadra alter bis death returns from tho Haaven 
to tempt his former queen by a golden dish full 
ot suvarna - mashakas. The suvarna - mashaka 
stands for a gold coin which is equal to one 
masha in weight according to the standard of 
gold coinage. 

The Karshapana is the standard coin of tho 
Jatakas. It was made rarely ot gold, but usually 
of silver, and of copper. Many fractions of this 
corn were in circulation as token coins: aidha 
mashaka, andKakanika. 
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3. Problems of Currency. 

From the earliest days we find that the 
names of coins and weights wore often the same 
It is evident that money was regularly weighed 
before accepted. Kennedy’s observationa here are 
reliable. The stamp on a coin was required 
not so much to guarantee the weight as the 
purity of the metal. 'Iho weight could only be 
guaranteed at the time of issue; and even isj the 
JMiddle Ages and still later among the Mugbals, 
silver after a v(;rj' few. yeat’s currenoy, was 
reckoned not as coin but. as specie. To this day, 
in India, evety banker and money - changer 
examines every coin be receives, and weighs it 
if it be doubtful; and every j)ayment is made 
by weight, and not by talft.."34 


Another question is; who was in charge of 
currency-tbe State or private agejicies ? Here 
the remarks of Kennedy do not seem to ua to 
be quite true. The importance of private co- 
inage and its priority to an official coinage, are 
not always recognised. Acotirdlng to Indian ( or 
rather oriental ) ideas, currency is the business 
not of the State, but of the banker and the 
merchant. What they wiU accept in payment. 
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that 13 current witli all the world. The idea of 
monopoly is foreign to bucU a system; and the 
close connection in practice as well as theory, 
between money and specie, prevents any degrada- 
tion of the standard Every peasant looks upon 
silver coins and silver ornaments a^ of equal 
value, after due allowance made for the labour 
of the silversmith On the other hand, the State 
eiicountei*s many obstacles when it attempts to 
put its own coinage into circulation. One way 
alone is open; it may demand that all its dues 
shall he paid in its own coins. But Oriental 
States have always realized much the > greatest 
part of their income in kind, and this method 
is tjot therefore within their power. An official 
coinage meant an alloy and a degradation of the 
currency Now wbatover may he the ca^e 
elsewhere, India certainly kiew very early the- 
value of the royal prorogativo and monopoly in 
the issue of coins. The opposite belief has arisen 
because many types of guild-coins have come 
down to u?. Thus Dr. Mookerji writes: One 
• unique feature of the North Indian evidence is 
the existence of guild-seals and guild-coins. The 
excavations at Basarali ( now Vaishali ) have 
brought to light many seals with inscriptions...* re- 
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ferring to the corporation or guild ( nig*m % ) 
of bankers ( shreshthin ), traders ( earth «vaha ), 
and merchants t kulika ).* *It looks as if during 
those days something like modern Chamber 
of Commerce existed in upper India at some, 
big trading centre, perhaps at Patalipntra.'se The 
ancient guilds also issued coinage. These coins 
seera to have been issued by the negama or 
guilds of the numos given, and were of the 
nature of mercantile guild - tokens. ~ Besides 
theso there -were * the autonomous coins of ancient 
India. * i. c tho«e issued by the free clans or 
autonomous communities.*’ Fiom those facts 
the conclusion is drawn that the coinage in * 
Ancient India was a private affiir, and not a 
State monopoly. But it is quite possible as Bban- 
darkar points out that tbe Naigamas meant 
not guilds but ‘ townsmen ’ collectively i. o. city — 
states. However, the State may have allowed 
in some cases the right of private coinage. But 
the fact that most of the old coins were issued 
by kings or States is n well - known fact. Here 
is the evidence of Kautilya : '* The superintendont 
-of mint ( lakshnadhyaksbah ) thall carry on the 
manufacture of silver coins (lupynrupa) made 
«!> of four parts of copper and one sixteouth 
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part of any one of tbe metals,' titebna, ( iron 
or steel ),.trapa ( tin ), staa ( lead ), and anjana. 
There phall be a pana, h<alf a pana, a quarter, 
and one-eighth. Copper coins made up of four 
parts of an alloy shall be a mnehaka, half a 
mashaka, Icakani, and half a kakani. ’’ Another 
officer -was also ap])ointed to regulate tbe fineness 
and purity of the currency. “ The examiner of 
coins ( rnpadarsbaka ) shall regulate currency 
both as a medium, of exchange ( vyahavrikam ) 
and as legal tender admissible into the treisury 
( kosapravesbyam )/’37 ' . • 

Tbe functions of tbe last officer - the examiner 
of coins - throw an important light on tbe 
■.problem. !'( The premia levied on coins ) shall be 
( from the manufacturer ) 8 per cent known as 
■ rupika, ( from the seller and purchaser ) 5 per 
cent known. ns vyaji, (from -the appraiser) 
one - o'ghth pana per cent as parikshik, and a 
fine of 25. panna from ' persons ) other than tbe 
manufacturer, the seller and the piirch-ieer. 
This passage implies ’ the existence of a 
regular traffic iii coined money. In the first 
place, there was % system of free coinage: any 
private man was entitled to get bis bullion ■ * 
into money. ** The State Gold.“mitb shall * 
artisans to manufacture gold and silver ■ ? 
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from the bullion of citizens and the country 
people. ’ He was asked to return in coins' the 
same weight and the same quality of bullion he 
had received, lie had to take bwk these coins 
after a number of years, psovided there was no 
no effect of wear and tear on them. A certain 
charge however was levied on the private indi- 
vidual, called Rupika. Secondly, there was a re 
gular sale and purchsise of these coins, for which 
both the parties had to p.»y 5 per cent of their 
profit to the State. Thinlly, there was a class 
of Parikshitri or parekbs \7ho would e.vamine 
the coins presented to them. " That man is to 
be in charge of gold jewels, si) ye)*, and coins 
who can distinguish their values by their weight, 
shape, Iiwtre, colour, and resemblances. 

The sources of supply of gold are mentioned 
by Kautilya; gold which was the • product, of 
the river Jnmbu was cilled Jambunada. SUata- 
kunibba gold was extracted fixim the mountain 
Shatakumbha. Hataka gold waa extracted from 
tho mines known as Hafakn. Tho mountain 
Venu yielded Vaiiinva. ‘ . 

Various ways of alloying and testing the 
varieties of gold aro pvon. That which is of 
the colour of the ])9tal3 of a lotus, ductile, glossy 
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inoapable of making any continuous Bound and 
glittering is the best; that wbiob is reddish 
yellow is of middle quality; and that which 
is red is of low quality. Tlio touchstones wore 
used to teat the purity of gold. " Having first made 
a streak rrith snvarna on a touchstone, then 
( by the side of the streak ) . a streak with a 
piece of tho gold ( to be compared with it } 
shall bo made. “ The touchstone from the Kalin- 
ga county was eonsidered the best- 

Varieties of silver are also mentioned. 
Tutthod^ta was extracted from tho mountain 
Tuttha; Gaudika was the produot of tho Gauda 
countr}'; Kambuka was e.xtraoted from the 
mountain Kauibu; and .Chakravalika was obtain- 
ed from the Chakravala mountain. 

Silver which is white, glossy, and ductile 
is the best. 

Prof. K. T. Shah thus sums up the 
Hindu achievements in this branch of economics: 
“ Suffice it to eay that the early Indo - 
Aryans had reached a very high degree of 
excellence in applying the principles of monetary, 
science ; that they knew all the mysteries 
of legal tender and the intricacies of standard 
and token coinage: that they appreciated 
, 8 
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tbe importance of seigniorage and were 
familiar with the devices of counterfeiterfl. One 
emperor, Slmndagupta bad even to resort to 
the doubtful expedient of a debasement in cu- 
rrency in order to remedy the financial distress 
of bis administration. At tbe time of the Moha- 
mmedan conquest the , different kings of India 
had their own coinage of gold or silver, con- 
forming as far as possible, to the ancient stand- 
ard prescribed by Manu and Cbanakya and 
Vambaraibira. They each regarded-and justly 
80 - coinage as a royal monopoly and endeavoured 
Buccessfully to guarantee the weight and fineness 
of 'their coins As regards the mere technique 
of Sjoihage, the design and shapes of their coins 
- were not all that could be desired, though even 
there, considering the then 8t>>te of metallurgy, 
they had attained considerable excellence. Gold 
and silver being current side by side we may 
presume that they bad a sort of practical bime- 
tallism; and though we can not say what preci- 
eely was the ratio of exdiange between the two 
metals, the weight of authority inclines' to the 
Toew that the pre-Mohammedan ratio was 8:1 
between silver and gold 
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11 

' 1 Prices in Ancient India 

The evaluation of things In terms of money 
or a medium of exchange yields us prices Hence 
the definite emergenco of a state of inoney-eco* 
nomy from a state of barter necessitated the 
values of things in terms of a common standard. 
^76 witness therefore the idea of a price as early 
as the Bigveda. The word for price was vasna, 
which meant the value of a thing, or the price 
for it, or the thing itself as an ob)e6l of pmv . 
ohasej ‘ ware *. The following passage shows 
that there was some dilRcaUy in fixing the .’^ro- 
per .price of an article: and we have here’- the 
first instance on record of the characteristio 
Indian phenomena of haggling. ** Ha bid small 
price for a thing of value: I was content, 
returning, still unparohoscd Ha heightened not his 
insufficient offer. Simple and clever, both milk 
ont the ndder”.« Both the needy buyer and 
the shrewd seller make as much as they can 
ont of the bargain. In another place, w& 
read, '* O caster of stone. I would not sell thee 
for a mighty price, not fora thousand, Thunderer,, 
not ton thousand, Lord of countless .waaltb. *’« ' 
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Wages aro the price of labour; and front 
«atly daye we Lear of attfinpta at regulfttion 
■of wage^ Thus we read in the Kamayana, 
piece of gold, the smallest pay, was earned by 
labour for a day. Mama’s standard was diffe- 
rent. One pana shall be the daily . wages of 
menial servants, and six panas thoso of higher 
■ones. Each menial should get one drona of paddy, 
every month; and. a higher servant six dronas; 
each menial should obtain a cloth, every six 
months; while *a higher servant should get six 
pieces.*'** Shukraclmrya'd theories of wages are 
examined in another place. 

But veal wages, as opposed to nominal 
wages require to be estimated in terms not of 
money merely, but in terms of commodities as 
well. It will be well therefore to have soni£ 
concrete idea of the prevailing state of price: 
til those days. The type of information we g©' 
is valueless for the purjioses of exact economics 
or statistics; but it nevertheless gives us soni< 
rough, working idea of the eoonomio conditiot 
of the people- The facts in the lluddUia 
literature bearing on this question are carefulb 
collected. by Mrs. Bhys Davids. Meat, gre©' 
grocery arid spirits could bo’ purchased in ver; 
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small quantities, with the smallest cupper 
■coins { Jah 1. 3o0j It, 421; IV. 443; VI. ;148 ). 

A tcahapana could furnish a small modicum of . 
qhee, or of oil ( Viii. IV 248 - 50 ); suiBoienl' 
for a king’s dinner might be bought with a ■ 
handful of kahapanas or again, one plate of a 
royal epicure might cost 100,000 pieces. ( Jat. 
II. 319. V - 4.58 

Clothing of course h.ad .a wide i.ahgo of 
price - from the brethren’s garments v.atned at 
from 1 to 10 krbap.iiias, or the msii’s cloak at 
10 kahapanas to tlia robes valued at 1000 
pieces each, - gifts of the king of ICosals to his 
court ladies or to the Suddha - or the roha of 
Knshi muslin priced at * 100,000 ’ ( gold ooitvs 1 
in which a svealtliy, young fettbi of Jlitliil.a 
waits upon his king. ( Vin. te.xts 11. 203 
note; Vin IV. 25.5; j„t n, 24, IV. 401; VI; 
403 ). Shoes or fandala might a-ary in price from 
100 to 500 pieces, and a pair presented by a 
layman to the Buddha cost 1 000 pieces ( Jat. 
.rv. lo ). 

Eight kahapanas would buy a decaat ara;. 
one thonaand. an. avcragj horse, but a thorough- 
bred foal was valued at 0,000, and a splendii# 
chariot svas v.0uod at 90,000 piroas. A p.iii- of 
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oxen cost 24 pieces. A fawn, again, might bo 
bad for only one or two kahapanaa. ( Jat 11. 
2=9, a05, 306, VI 343, 404 ), 

No instance is yet to band of the price of 
elephant®, bnt the jewelloi- trappings of king's 
white 'luck’ elephant are priced in detail and 
at a total of upwards of 2,000,000 ( pieces } 
(Jat VI. 486 ). 

A very average slave or slave girl's price 
was 100 ( pieces ) ( Jat. I 224, 329; III. 343 ). 

The dinner - dish of a Benares king is 
priced at 100,000; so htbat of a Benares king's 
torse. ( Jat. I. 178; II. 319 ). 

Sandal - wood was costly, but the quantity 
valued at 100,000 piecesU not slated (Jat. 1. 340). 

One hundred nikkhas are ofiered for a gam 
.(Jat VI. 160). 

To hire a carriage in Benares by the hour 
cost 2 kahapanas per hour. ( Jat. 1. 121). 

For the services of a young bull to pull 509 
carts in feuccessioti through a river ** ford, a 
merchant pays 2 kahapanas per cart, 1,000 in 
all. ( Jat. 1. 195 ). 

A visit to a barber seems to have cost 8 
(Jat, ZV. 138). 
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An archer, capable of exhibition ’of shoot- 
ing, could command a high salary, V 00 000 a 
year. This aroused the jealousy of his older 
colleagues (Jat 1, 357, IL67. V. 128 ). 

The performers, acrobats etc hired by a young 
spendthrift are said to have been paid a thou- 
sand, hut the duration of each servioa so paid 
is not given. (Jat. II. 43. 121. 61 ), 

Courtesans [ municipal and others ) obtained 
cO and 100 pieces from each visitor Those who 
maintained ‘houses of ill fame/ could ask • 1.000 
in one day. An equal expenditure was lavished 
by a satthia'a eon on bis mistress { Vin 1. 268, 
269; Jat, III, 59. 248, 475). 

The famous physician Jivaka Komarabbacoa 
( aou of one of these women ), on healing the 
wife of the chief Eetthi of Saketa, obtained from 
her and her family a collective fee of 16 000 
pieces with two slaves and a carriage and horses, 

( Vin. 1. 272 ). 

Tailoring repairs well-done, in a suburb of 
of Benares, brought in money at the rate of 
1,000 pieces in one day, { Jat, VI. 866 ). 

A * thousand * was the customary fee paid 
by merchant caravans to forest constabulary. So- 
much also was paid by a king to a Neaada 
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( together with a pension for his family ), for 
temporarily giving np his trade to guard a cer* 
tain artificial lake and game. ( Jat. 11. 335; V. 
22, 356, 471 The same sum was sufScient to 
procure the services of an r.ssasin but not to 
bribe the governor of a jail. (gat. Ill, 69. J. 826 . 

Travelling expenses, of a young man are 
'reckoned also at a thonsand Kahapanas. ( ,Tat. 
V. 290 ), 

Education was cheap. The customary fee 
for a first-olass education, such as kings, Brah- 
mins, and wealthy settbis gave their sons, was 
J,000 pieces laid by the pupil at the teachers' 
feet on bis arrival at Takkosila or Benares. The 
son of a poor Brahmin collects 7 nikkbas for 
bis teacher's fee on leaving him. If less or no 
prepayment was made, the lad was expected to 
render menial service in return for tuition. (Jat. 
I. 239, 451; 11. 47, 27? etc ). The BuddhisU 
did not accept a money fee, and only gifts in 
kind are permitted to the Brahmin teachers in 
Mann. ( Jat, 1. 340, Manu. 11. 245, 246, III- 
156, XI. 03. ) . . 

Fortunes were squandered on amusements 
and gambling, but festivities seem to have been 
open to the poorest. Two water-carriers, man 
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and woman, are atown. spending ( in an'iciiKi- 
tion ) two saved-np haU mashakas 'on garland, 
perfume, and spirits on a pnblio festival. ( Xat, 
111. 446. IV. ‘^oo ). 

Building almonries- one asuli gate, one in 
the centre of the town, one at the donor’s 
residence, - and dispensing doles of money of 
food in them indiscriminately was a staple 
expenditure on the part of .a jdons king op a - 
■ millionaire. The maximum rate was DOO 000 
' pieces ' daily. The cost of building such places 
is reckoned at 1,000 each. ( Jut. IV, 15, 402, 
V. 323; VI 484), 

2. Theory of Prices in Shukra, 

Shukra gives prices of some articles — gams, 
metals, and live stock. The following is the 
relation betwsu metals. 

Gold = 16 silver. 

Silver = 80 copper. 

Copper = 1 1/2 zinc. 

Zino = 2 tin. 

=3 lead. 

Copper = 0 Iron. 

The tolloming are the onliniry prices of 
iertain animds:- . ■ 
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Cow ea 1 pala silver a 8 rupees. 

She - goat = l/2cow = 4 rupees. 
She*-fiheeps= l/2goat = 2 rupees. 

Sheep = 1 pala silver = 8 rupees. 
Elephant or horse a 2,000 to 4,000 rupees. 
Camel b Buffalo b 50 or 54 rupees. 

High Prices for best things. 

Cow o 8 or 10 palas = 64 or 80 rupees 

silver 

• She -goat a 1 pala silver = 8 rupees 

She -sheep « i pala silver b 8 rupees. 

She -buffalo a cow or 1/:' cows 64 rupees. 

Bull a CO palas* 6ilver=4S0 rupees 

Buffalo a 7 or 8 palas a 6'^ or 64 rupees* 
Best horse a 600 gold aSOOO rupees. 

Btet camel a 100 silver palas=800 rupees. 
Elephant = 2000 gold nishk‘«8 bG.OUO rupees.*^ 
But the most interesting feature of Shukra's 
attempt is to go from facts to theories. Shukracharya 
is one of our earliest os well ns greatest economists 
bocauBC he first attempted a scientiCe analysis 
of the causes and conditions of value. He was ' 
the first to ask ns well as atiswor the question; 
what is the cause of value ? why arc some 
things more valuable than others I His answer 
contains in germ many of the modem theories 
on the subject. 
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(1) Price depends upon the vtiliip of ait 
arftc?e. Ijlo atiUty, no price, TJnlesa the atticloliEa 
value for eome one, it clearly can not bo a 
marketable commodity, an economic good, a 
tbing vritb a price or exchange ~ value. In 
other words, a thing should have value in use 
in order that it may poas^ value in etchangei 
the subjective value of utility is necessary to 
create objective’ value or price. '* Thera is no 
price for worthless thing that can not be used 
for any purposes ’» « 

( 2 ) But the object must possess Boms 
infrinetc value, in order that it may appeal to 
some one, satisfy some buman want Thus we 
are told that '* prices of commodities are high 
or low according as they do or do not possess 
atttibmea/’*^ 

Yet Shuhra was wise in peroeiviag that un- 
less the object was desired by somebody, mere 
pMsessiou of excellence could not convert it in* 
to an economic good. In economics we are 
dominated by the conception of relativity. Mere 
absolute good, stan^ng in no intelligible relation 
to humanity, has no utility, no value in use/ 
'value in exchange; hence it is not 
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uti economic good. Values emerge only in rela- 
tion to buman wants, but they emerge becauie 
there ia that in the object which rendersat a 
fit object for human desire. Sbukra pays: 
'*'Dravya or goods is silver, gold, copper coined 
for commercial purposes, cowries, and gimi* for 
use, Dhanf% or wealth is cxttle grains clothes, 
and grass This is a distinction of fundanfental 
importance between wealth or economic goods 
• ( Dhana and money or medium of exchange 
But how do they becomi human goo Is. I The 
mulya of a commodity is tbs price paid for 
ac<iiiirmg it. Hence unless man is jirepared to 
pay for their ao)ui3\tiou, they are not economic 
goods. "‘Gold which belongs to oneself acquires 
a value tn commercial transactions, and an object 
comes into existence on this earth through the 
•concurrence of Beveml causes.*’ « 

( 3 ) But a thing may be intrinsically 
valuable and may also appeal to man and satis- 
fy his want; and yet it may not be an econo- 
talc good. Shukra knew thla rpilte well. Water, 
air, and auch other free bounties of nature po- 
ssess both the above charaoteriatios and yet peo- 
ple pay no price for acquiring them. They have 
value in use, but no value in exchange. Utility 
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may be a neceswiiy' coivdition of value; but it is. 
certainly not a sufficient condition. Shultra tl'ere* 
fore added tbe concept of senrcilf/ to the concept 
of utility to explain tbo fact of price or value- 
in exchange. *■ Prices of commodities are higlv 
or low according as they are obtainablo with or 
•without ease 

(41 Now a thing is difficult to have- 
either because it is rare by nature or iratilro- 
baspinced obstacles in the way of its acbievement 
i e. it requires efforts lAbour theory is also- 
therefore hera.nuticipated: the difhoulty of its* 
achievement means tbe sacrifices necessary for 
it The greater the effort spent on it, the grea* 
ter its value. This is also expees'cd more directly. 

The mulya of a commodity is the price paid- 
for acquiring it \ It is its cost of production. 

- ( B ) But as we have seen some things are- 

valuable because they are acarce: their scarcity 
is the sole condition of their value. Such are for 
example pearls, jewels, diamonds. Jlero therefore* 
the solo determinants of value are S<»rcity aud> 
the demands of particular individuals. ^oept* 
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•mined by fancy ( Kama )”. Desire, fartcy, there * 
fore, is one of the determinants of value in the 
•case of ail rare and fanciful things 

Thus Shnkra virtually comes to the margi- 
nal theory of utility or in' other words, . the 
theory of demand and supply as the sola deferm* 
•inants of the exchange value or the price of a- 
thing. But Shukra knows that market price is 
not a fixed quantity, but something which fluctn- 
.ates with regard to the same article in 
•different times and places, and also it varies 
with the quality of the goods. Thus we may say 
‘that Shukra'a theory of prices is fairly complete 
and excellently anticipates almoit the whole 
• economic thought of the modem age on the 
.subject. 

3. Prices and Prosperity. 

The analysis of the prices giren above 
throwa some light on the economio condition' 
-of the people, The details of prices above 
referred to, enable us to draw some conclusion 
as to the spending power of the poor, of the 
men of the middle class, and of the wealthy 
merchants, and nobles respectively. Of want, os 
•we know in our great cities, there is no 
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X. Trade and Transport. 


I. 

1 Intern Trade Organization, 

1, Antiquity of trade. 

Phenomena of trade are very ancient: *and 
■we meet with references to buying and selling, 
and exchange of goods, and prices in the Vedio. 
literature. Mostly it was e.\*chang© of goods for 
goods or barter: or, the medium of exchange was 
resorted to. But the medium of exchange was 
the cow or the oX; very rarely pieces of , metal, 
coined as -well as uncoined were used. “Who for 
milch - kine purchaeelh from mo this Indra who 
is mlnel'^ “0 caster of the stone, I would not 
sell thee for a mighty price, not for a- thousand, 
Thunderer I not ten thousand, not a bund - 
red thousand liOrd of countless wealth. *'2 The true 
natuie of a bargain is indicated by sug^es* 
ting.. .that the buyer will naturally try to give 
as little as possible, while the seller will try to 
have ns much as possible: hence some haggling 
often takes place, before both agree to strike 
nifl hatgatn. *' He bids a small price for a thing 
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of value: 1 was content returning still unpur- 
cliosed. He heiglitened not his insudioiont otfor. 
Simple and clever, botli milk out the udder 
Kishia who. traded for their livelihood arerofer- 
red to.:“\Vhereby theclond shedrain.for Dirgha- 
shravas, for the merchant Ausya”.* The following 
verse showS'the ossetico of a mercautilo trana - 
action:' Give m**, I give thee gifts; boatow on 
me and* I bestow on thoo. To mo presout thy 
merchandise, and I to theo will give my wares. ’ ® 
A hymn in Atliarraveda gives us a piotnra of n 
merchant of those time*: ‘ I store up in trade, 
India. ..the many roads travelled by the gods, 
thnt go about between heaven and earth, - lot 
them enjoy me with milk, with gboe, that deal- 
ing ( kri ) I may got riches. With fuel, O 
Agni. with ghee, I, desiring offer the oblation, 
in order to energy, to strength; revorittg with 
worship, 80 far as I am able, - thisdivine power, 
in order to hundredfold winning This olfenoe 
of ours mfiy?t thou - O Agni. bear with what 
distant road wa have gone - Successful for us be 
bargain and sale; let return - dealing make me 
fj’jjjtluJ; do y£> Bjjjoy ilii? in ‘nonnm'd; 
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with riches riches, ye gods,-let that become more for 
me. not less; 0 Agni, put down, with the oblation 
the gain-slaying gods. *'6 The Pants ( from the 
root pan ) were the' traders who moved from 
place to place in large caravaiis and are 'once 
referred to as defeated with slaughter. Ludwig 
thinks that * those references to fights with 
Panis are to be explained by their having been 
aboriginal traders who went in caravans - as in 
Arabia and nortbern Africa - prepared to, fight 
if need be. to protect their good? against attacks 
which the Arjan? would naturally deem 
quite justified. 

2 Internal Trade In the Ramuynna. 

Heereu in his monumental work, writing 
about the internal trade of India, draws his 
references from the Rimayana mainly: hence it 
would be interesting' to know hi? .views. The 
Hindus are represented, ho says, in their most 
ancient works on poetry, as a commercial j^eople. 
Ai.d it is one evidence of the prosperity and 
well - being of a country, that im merchants 
can travel, from . one place to another with 
perfect security to themEolves and their mer- 
chandise ^ But further the regulations of 
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kinds v/ould naturally bo introduced. The mode 
of life jjeculiar to tbo higher classes, espeoiHlly 
in courts and cities, as represented to us by the 
poets, implies the existence of a multitude of both 
artificial and natural wants, only;'to be satisfied 
by a corresponding system of internal commerce. 
The constant experience we have of Asia, 
which shows that royal cities are always the 
principal depots of inland traffic, will fierve to 
establish the same ‘fact also with regal'd to 
India, In one place tho poet referring to mourn- 
ing which took place on the death of tho king, 
says: ' the tables for the sacrificial offerings are 
empty; the shop^ where they sold garlands are 
closed; and tho. ..bankers and morcbantB do not 
show them as nsuil. ” 

3. Emporia described. 

A de?criptiou of some of the capital cities 
of old times gives us a vivid idexO. of the state 
of commerce in tho^e times. The following is a 
descrip-ion of Ayodbya: — 

On Saraju’s bank of ample size, 

The happy realm of Koaal Up?.- 
With fertile length of fair champaign 
And flocks at.d herds and wealth of grain. 
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And envoys sent by distant kings, 

And merohanta with their precioas tilings 
Foi‘ poverJy was there unknown 
And each man counted as -bis own 
Kine, steed, and goM, and grain 

All dressed in raiment bright and clean, 

' And every townsman might be seen 
With earrings, wreath, or chain. 

Even richer descriptions are to be foimd in 
the Pali works-atfestiog andoubfcediy to ' the 
advanced character of the industrial and commer 
cial oirDisation of the peojde. “ And in course 
of time that tity might become mighty and 

prosperous, filled with stores of food peace* 

ful, glorious, happy, free from distress and cala- 
mity, the meeting-place of nil sorts ami condi- 
tions of men Then nobles and Brahmins, mer- 
chant!’, and work-people, soldiers mounted on 
elephants, and horsesaud on chariots; infantry, and 
bowmen and iwordsmen, btandardbearers officers, 
camp-foUoweis;... troops of pforessiorial wrestlers, 
cooks and currymakers, barbers and batbing- 
atteiidante, smiths, aud...flowerist3, workers in gold 
and silver, lead, tin, copper, brass, and jewellers; 
messengers, potters, salt-gatherers, tanners, car- 
riage-builders, carvers in ivory,, rope -makers. 
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then tbo crociUops of the eellep. Tbo faot of sala 
must be properly adpcrtisod find at least forty 
neighbours who are not personally interested 
in tbo matter ahoald aanounce it- The bounda- 
ries of fields or gardens or tanks or other en- 
closed R{mcQ3 should be accurately defined in 
the presence of elderly ami iioighbjurirtg villa- 
gers, before being pat to sale. The crier then 
shouts thrice “ Who will buy at this pries i " 
and no objection beiog taken, the purchaser 
proceeds to buy it. A certain tax is levied by the 
Shite on all such sale?. This togettior with nny 
increase in the price offered over mid above 
the fixed one goes to the State >3 It was also 
laid down that tax-payers could sell their fields 
tc tax-payere nlone, and Brahmins could sell 
their Brabmadeya or gifted lands to those Brah- 
mins alone who enjoy such land^i* 

There are certain priiicljiles regulating the 
Bale of movable articles. Publicity was the essen- 
ce of all transactions of sale. ‘-'No blame 
attaches to a sale effected in public, but a cland- 
eetine sale is viewed in the same light as theft, 
according to law The purchaser has no right 
in the thing sold to him by a wrong ownerj 
the right owner has a right to recover it. 
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If a man buys from a slave who has not 
been authorised to sell by his mastor, or from a 
logue, or in, secret, or at a very low price, or 
at an improper time, he is as guilty as the sellar. 
The purchaser, therefore, has to point out 
the way - in which ho got the chattels then 
he can recover the price from the vendor. 

Another question is: nou-delivery of a sold 
chattel. Now sale takes place according to six 
standards: by tale, by weight, by measure accor* 
.ding to work, according to its beauty, and 
according to its sj^leadour. Thus betel-nute are 
sold by tale, gold or sandal wood are ^veighad 
in the scales and sold according to weight, rice 
and such articles are sold by raeasm'o, animal*? 
giving milk or u>ed for 'slaughter or burden are 
sold according to their Cxap'icity for work Hand* 
some prostitutes are priced according to beauty; 
and gems are priced according , to their splendour. 
Now after the article is sold for a certain price, 
it ought to be immediately handed over to the 
purobaaer; otherwise if during the interval the 
value of the property has increased, the profits 
must go to the purchaser; if there is a fall in 
the value of the arUole, • the eeller is compelled 
to deliver the article plus the compensation . to 
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make up for the reduction in price In the case 
of a foreign purchaser, the price prevailing in 
his country must be taken into account Again^ 
the seller ia responsible for any loss or deteri- 
oiation in the article after the act of sale, .for 
the non-delivery is due to his fault; if, however, 
the purchaser is slow in taking charge of his 
goods, be is responsible. 

Another peculiarity of tho ancient commer- 
cial machinery is the liberty it allowed to the 
purchaser, to cancel tho purchase within a iimi- 
tel time. In many cases the buyer often gets 
dissatisfied with the bargain immediately after 
the transaction, thinking perhaps that tho thing 
purchased is wovse than tbo expected one or, 
that the price given is too high. What is the 
remedy ? Pure commercialUm of course would 
consider the bargains-^ sealed when once entered 
into. But Hindu view was more lenient to the 
buyer whose gullibility ofteii makes him a victim 
of a bad bargain, ' It is therefore interestiug to 
find that the Hindu' theory attempted “ to 
reconcile the interests ot private purchasers with 
the interest of trade by' laying down certain 
rules which without sacrificing the certainty of 
trade by allowing excessive and belated inter- 
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fereiicQ ■vvilb . canoluded transaotiona, provided 
somo proleetiou agiunsl being entrapped into 
and held fast by hasty niid incousiderato bar* 
gains. '• The pnroba^or was entitled to return the 
article on the same day in an undamaged con* 
dition; on tho second day ho loses ft thirteonth 
part of the price and twice ns much on tho 
third day, after that ho U bound to keep tho 
article. Milca cattlo may be oxamiued for three 
days; animals of burden for ftvo days; and in the 
caso of precious stones, pearls, and coral the 
period of examination may ex'tond over sovon 
days. Bipeds are to be examined witbin half, 
a femalo flavo within .thrice the s\m9 time; nil 
sorts of ’grains within ton days; iron ‘ and 
clothes within a single day. Tho intending pur* 
chaser must Dwt examino ' , an-' article before • 
purchasing it in-order to’ 6nd' outfits good or 
bad qualities. That which has. been approved by' 
the purchaser alter ^closo n'xaihiuatiott cannot 
. be returned to the vendor.*? Such are the rules - 
regarding the sale and purebaao of articles. 

Mill makes certaiou interesting comments 
upon these regulations. Though property in the 
first stage of existence was probably measured 
by occupancy, and the one' ceased with the- 
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other, the privilege was early conferred of 
alienating it for a valuable consideration -or of 
transferrirjg it by purchase and sale. In an age ’ 
however/ in which the means of detecting fraudal* 
ent acquisitions and of proving the good faith of 
contracts and bargains are imperfectly known, 
purchases and sales made in public are alone 
consideied valid The right, however, conveyed 
by a bona fide purcba'O, is not among the Hin* 
duB, cairied to that extent which is found 
requisite in a commercial and highly civilised 
society. If the goods weie not the property of ' 
the person by whom they were sold, the right 
of the purchaser becomes absolute only if be 
can pioduco the vendor. This is quite sufficient 
to throw Eo much uncertainty into the great 
•class of transactions by ])urobas0 and pale, as 
would prove in a civilised state of society, a 
ruinous obstruction of business. A manufacturer 
purchases a quantity of theraw material and works 
it up; he would lose in a mischievous proportion 
if tbo owner of that material could demand the 
indcntical substance, on tendering the half of 
its price. In many cases the identical substanco 
is exported; in many it is consumed; and can 
not proixjrly bo restored. Among children and 
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nmoug nido ]KKjp!3 lUtlo accu^toni'Mi to tnko 
Iheir dpctaion npon full nntl inatnro coii'^itloration, 
nothing mom common than to rcjKsnt of their 
bargain nnd wi/h to revoke them 

2. Weights nnd Mcnsur*rs. 

Xnrada f.iyfl tint things wero foM in six 
wnya: by inlo weight, measure, cap\city of work 
beauty, and Fjik-ndour. It ia clew that many 
of the mo5t common cornnKylities would bo ^old 
by weight or measure. Son>o ide.a of the exist- 
ing weights and meisurcs Ihoroforo is necessary. 
The fcloj were known eve * in the Vedio j>oriod.‘* 
In Inter Utorataro thoy are common. * Aa llio- 
bnianco projiCTiy bung in tlm weighing hou?e 
can'^es tho end to swing up when the weight is 
put in, fio does n man- cause bis fnto nt lost to 
rbo if ho gathore together every piooo of merit 
littlo by little. ' 

Tho AtnarakoBlia roontious measures of 
■ three kinds - weight, length, and capacity. 
( ) 

Manu, Yngnav.'ilk)’a and Nnrada trace all 
weights from tho least viaiblo quantity called 
trafiarenn, wdiich is tho very small moto which 
• may bo difcerufd j» a saji-bcam parsing through 
a lattice' 
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8 trasarenas= I or a minute 

poppy seed. 

3 Ilk8bas= 1 raja sai‘shapa or black 

. mustard seed 

3. raja 

&ar8liapas= I gnura sarshapa or wbile . 
mustard seed. 

6 gaura sarshapas = I yava or middle sized. 

barley corn. 

4 yavns = i krisbnnla or seed of the 

guujn. 

This last weight is tho lowest, denomination 
in general use. It is aho known as rati wbiob 
denotes the rod -seed. It was calculated by 
William Jones to bo equal to Ixy grains; in 
cunont practice it is equal to 2^*5 grttins nearly. 

Weights of OolU. 

6 Ilatis = 1 ^Tasba.* 

10 Masbas = 1 Suvarna. 

4 Suvanms = I Pnla or Nblika. 

1C Palo-s = 1 Dbaraiia 
Silver weights. 

P 2 Ratis » I Masha. 

10 ISfosbas E 2 1 Dbarjuv. 

10 Dbarnos « 1 Slmtnmana, 
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Copper weight. 

80 Eatia = 1 Pana or tlia ICarstiapaiua. 
It wM tlio basinoss of tlio tuperintondenta 
of weights and measarea to have tUoin manufac- 
tured. Weiglita are made of iron or stones in 
Magadlin or of such things ns will neither 
contract whan wettwl, nor expand nndor the 
infinenca of heat. Among the different units of 
weight ■ are moutioiicd: ardha - moshn, one 
m-isha, two moahas, four maahas, eight mashas, 
surania, two suvarnos, four snvarnas eight 
snTOrn.as, leu snvnrnas, twenty enyarnaS, 
thirty eurarnaa, forty suvarnae, and one hun- 
dred Envflrna.®. There wore similar wciglits made 
in dharnnosw 

illeasures Of Grains.-" 

8 mn.-htis or h.iiidfuls = 8 p.aias = 4 prusidtis = 1 
kunchi 

8 Icunchifi r=. 1 pushlraia 
4 pnshkalaa = 1 adb.aka 
4 adhakas = 1 drona 
20 dronas = 1 Icurabhn. 

or , 

.4 palas = prasritis = 1 'Kudava { 14 tolas ) 
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4 kudavas = 1 prastba 66 Tolas 
4 prasthas = I odbalca 224 „ ' ' 

4 adbakas - 1 drona 896 „ . 

20 (Ironas = ICurablm =5 17,020 tolas 
10 ICumbiins = l bnha ^ 170,200 tolas. 

The ultim^to'umfc in Hindu weights and... 
measure ia either paramana or trasarenu. Take 
the following table 'from Varaliamihirn ( tbe 
fearno is given by Gopala Bbatta wlio quotes 
from Viiddba* ISInnu-his unit- is trasareim ) 
8 parniuarius = I rajas or lonu; S rnjis = 1 vala- 
gra’ ( filament of Lair ): 8 valogras s i liksha; 
Slikebasssl yukn; 8 yukas=l yava; 8 yavfts=l 
nugqli; 24 angulis = I basta ( cubit => 18 inches). 
The thickness of tbe minimum visible (tbe finest 
■ perccpUblo^moto in tbe slanting sunbeam) is... 
therefore taken to bo inch. “ That the- 

fiQ wore conventional.mensures arbitrarily assumed 
goes wilbout question, foz* of eoufSo, tbe Hindus 
bad no physical data for a matbemitical caloiila* 
tion of these. ..minute quantities. A valagra - 
( bair-tip ), for example, is taken to be, of 
an inch thick; i. o. less than one five 'thousandth 
fraction of an inch in thickness; and a fibril of 
tbe net works of Hbamani or Nadi ( norvo ) 
that supply tho poies of tbo skin, was supposed 
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to he about a thousaudtb part of Ibo finest bair 
in thickness, or xi- minimum visible;... 

but it is evident that these measures were arbi* 
trarily fixed upon, instead of being aiTived at 
by calculation or actual measurement. 

3. Machinery of Exchange: 

Maine has tried to exjilaiu the gradual 
growth of the notion of price in o\rly society. 
The early era is the' era of customary price. It 
was considered absurd to try to screw . competi- 
tive price frem one who belonged to tbo gi’onp. 
Custom must reign supreme in a small family, 
clan, or village community and rognlate the 
rate of wages. “ The general proposition which 
. is the b.isis of Political Economy, .made its'first 
. approach to truth under tU > only' circiimstanoes 
which admitted of men raocting at arm’s length, 
not as members -of the same gioup but as 
strangers - Gradually the assumption of the 
' right to get -.the host price has penetrated into 
the interior of these groups, but it is navor com- 
pletely received so long as the bond of connection 
between man and man is assumed to bo that of 
family or clan coimection: Tha rule only triu- 
mphs when primitive community is in ruins. ”'3 
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At several pointa probably where the domains • 
of two or three villageo converged, there were 
spaces of,..nButral gronnd. Those were the 
markets. They were probably the only places 
at ivbioh the memhers of the diCferont primitive 
^oups met for any purpose e.vcapt warfare, and 
t e persons who came to them wore doubtless 
at first peiEoiis fpecinlly empowered to e.vchange 
tho prcdnca and manufactures of one little village 
-community for thoso of another. Another idea' 
associated . with markets was that of sharp 
practice and hard bargaining. Tho threo ideas 
seem all blended in the attributes of the old 
Ilermra or hferonry-at onco tlie god of boundaiies, 
the priiico of racssoiigars or ambassadors and 
to patron of trade, of diealin^, and of thisvos.'* 

It was in thoso nravkefs, accoiding to Maine, 
that tho notion of a min’s right to • got hest 
priGQ for his wares took its ris", and it spread 
over the woild. 


Tho smallest depot of distribution mentioned 
in ear } litoraturo coiisiated of the fixed store 

^ apana ) . ITore mostly retail trad- 

practised,^ Tlio shop - Icoeper’s various 

cIg*vpi!°^ application, fiw judgment, 

eleven, ess, skill, „„d eonnection ora ofton lefe: 
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rred to. Tha goods disiiosed of at ttiesa cehtrej . 
•nero snob as yellow cloths, Bpirits, rico, gruel, 
and such other things as would not ba exposed 
to the light and heat in the open apaiia and of 
the hawhor with or without cart or doiihey. 
Slaughter houses aro meulioneJ at which people '■ 
bousht thiir ineit. Moat w.ii also sold at cross- 
-road or corner shops. The greou grocers plied 
their liado at tho four gatei of a town. There 
wero shops for to.xfilo rabric?, grocorios, grains, 
perfumes, (lowers etc. and taverns. It is carious, 
says Mrs. Ithys Davids, tliat thero is no inom 
tion la tho Jatakas of any vuntl institutio.i rosoat- 
bliiig the still surviving barter fair or hat, 
taking ptaoa on tha borders of ndj icoiit districts, 
and which cue would think must data from 
early times. 

4. Prices: their Adjustment. 

Tho sarao writer remarks: " Tho not of ex. 
change between producer or dealer and consumer 
was, both before aud during the Jataira age, a 
free bargain, a transaction by any system of 
• statute - fixed prices. Supply limited by tlow 
transport and individualistic production, but left 
. free and stimulated, under the latter system, to 
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efforts after excelfence on the one hand, and to 
tricks of adulteration on. the" other, sought to 
equate with the demand, which was no doubt, 
laigely compact of customary usage and relati* 
vely unaffected by the swifter fluctuations termed 
fashion '* The free contract generally obtained 
in the Vedic times.^^ The Shatapatha Brahmana 
pronounced the general system to have been 
initiated and sanctioned by a particular sacrifi- 
cial transactioD: “bacausa bo ( the adb vary u ) 

' bargains for the king ( Soma ) tberefrom any 
and everything U vendible here. “ And because 
they first bargain and afterwards come to terms, 
therefore, about any and everything that is for 
sale bore, peo])le first bargain and afterwards 
come to terms. 

III the Pali Uteraluro we find that only the 
king’d purchases were effected by an artificially 
regulated price. It was tbe business of the 
court-valuer. His position ' was delicate 
inasmuch as ho uould either displease tho king* 
or drive away tho merchants. A certain duty was 
chmged on all consignments of goods. Manu, how- 
ever would have all prices fixed by the State. *' In 
consideration of the distance from Avbich an 
article has como or to which it shall he despa* 
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tctel, au4 for wliioli pariod must it bo l»pt in 
Btook and wbat pricas it vriU obtain tboreby 
and tbe expenditures • to bo incurroil under tbeso 
beada, tho king sball fix tUo prioos ot artiolcs of 
mercbaiidisa. At the ond ot oaob fifth day, or 
at the olosa of each fortnight, tho king in tho 
presanea of the appraisers ot pricos and in con- 
aideratiou of (hoir Block in- tho market shail 
lay down tho prices of cammoditio) ".rs Ifaridn 
asks tho merchants to fix a just prico: it is 
tor the Buko ot gain that morchantn aio in tho 
habit ot bujiiig and Belling merebandi-o ot 
every Eort. That gain is. In proportion to tho 
prioo eithor great or tbe reverse. •' Thoreforo 
sbali merchants fix a just price for tlioir mot- 
ohandiso, acconVmg to the locality and Baasou, 
and lot them tefiain from dishonest dealings. 
Thus traftio becomes an honest proFession ’.s« 

It was pertaotly consonant with tho anci- 
ent econamio order to attempt to rogulato . pri- 
ces according to tomo standard ot-jnstico. Tho 
conception ot fair price dominates ancient econo- 
mic thinking on tho subject, " Salo and pur- 
chase shall bo conducted daily according to the 
value fixed by tho king. The Burplns, on the 
fixed value, k to ho retoguise'd as-the profit of 
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the trade. On iiidigenom arftcles, the trader^ 
■who Sells them immediately after parohase, shall 
make a profit of 5 per cent; and teu per cent 
on those ccming fttswi other couutrie?. C<d- 
culatiug the ititrinsic valae of commodities 
and (he charges for bringing them, the king 
aball fo thelc pvico that tho seller 
or buyer may not auller any loss. ’ 2 ? The 
pernicious influeiico of trusts and combiaej 011 
prices is foremen. *‘Tho highest form of 1 ecuuiary 
puuUhmeut is laid down for them, who, 
knowing tho standard value ( of a thing ] settled 
by the king, in a body so incrca«o or deoroaso 
its valuo as is painful to tho artist or artisan. The 
highest form of pecuai*i*y punishment is laid 
down for those merchants, who in n body ob* 
struct the sale of foreigii articles, and those who 
sell them ( at a higher prico ), ”-3 The State 
monopoly is referred to in Mauu and Kautdya.^^ 
“Ibnt merchandiso which is widely distributed 
shall be centralized and its price onhanced. When 
the enhanced rate becomes popular, another ra*te 
shall bo declared. That merchandise of the king 
which is of local manufacture shall be centralised; 
imported merchandise shall be distributed in 
foveral markets for gale, lioth kinds of merob- 
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:tinclisB Ehall ba favourably sold to tUo people, 
lie shall avoid sucb largo profits a? vriU ‘ Uirm 
the people. There shall be no restrlctiou to the 
*11106 of sale of thoao camTnoditlos for vfhich 
there is frequent demand; nor shall they bo 
subject to the evils of ceutralizition. ’’ 

. 5 . Tricks of Trade: 

It ia^tb e duty of the Icing to detect thr- 
ough hia spies two kinds of thieves, those who 
openly rob other men. and thoso who’ rob -them 
in secret. The open deceivers are those 

several kinds of tradesmen who openly steal by 
means of false weights and c.vorbit'int prices. 
Adulteration of goods is a capital trick * 
-of traders. “ For having . adulterated an 
■unadulterated ryticlo, or having bovod a 
gem which ought not to bo bored, or for hav- 
ing bored it at the wrong place. one is 

severely punished. lie who eella unequally 
( mixed ) goods to one who has paid the proper 
price for the superior qmlity, or bbUs articles 
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waro, threads, fibrous garments, and woven 
clotbes ns suparior though they aro really in - 
■ferior tliaU bo puLi^bed with « fine of eight 
timo3 tbo Viaiuo of tbo articles thus sold. 'When 
a trader sells or mortgages inferior as sujjerior 
commoclitlos, articles of some other locality; as 
the produce of a particular locality, ’ adulterated 
things, or deceitful mixtures, or wKeu bo dex- 
terously substitutes other articles for thosa just 
sold, bo shall not only be punished with a. due 
of 34 panas but also ba compelled to inako 
good the loss. Adulterations of grains, oils, 
alkalis, talts, scents, and medicinal arti- 
cles with similar articles of no quality shall 
be punished with a fiue of 12 i)ana3. Manu 
prohibits the sale of an article of one species 
mixed with another of a different' species, a 
pithless substance, an article w^ghing less than 
its surface or manifest weight, and an article 
that is under a cover or lies at a distaacs. The 
greatest scoundrel is tho goldsmith. * Tbs gold- 
smith is the worst of all thorns of the realm; 
hence, a goldsmith found guiJty-of treading the 
path of iniquity should ^ bo put to death by 
cutting him to pieces with a razor. 
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6 , Trade of the Aryans with the Aborigines.. 

We are tUankfal to Ktesias for a tlesorip- 
tion of the aborigines and tiioir trade. TUoy 
were acrpiainted with but few of the technical 
arts, had no henEOS or bed?, dwelt in caves 
and slept on couches ol straw, leaves, or grass. 
They hcew how to tan hides, and tho men as 
well as the women wove fine garments manu- 
factuvecl from them. Tho_ riohest only possessed 
.linen. They l»)it a mnltituda of asses, goafs, 
,and sheep, and the greatest uumbor of the latter 
oonstituled their wealth. Besides milk they also 
used ns food the fruit of the Siptakhora troo, 
which they dried and i»okcd np in plaited 
baskets, and e.vported to the other Indians. 
They were very fast runners, good hunters, 
archers, and hurlers of tho javelin. They lived 
especially on the produeo of the cliaso. Tho 
flesh of the animals which they killed they roas- 
ted in tho sun, Protected by their inaccessibio 
moantains, they were not atlacksd in war’ by... 
their neighbours; they aro represented as just 
men and harmless. They curried on trade with 
the civilized Indians in their neighbourhood 
and stood in free relationship with tho Indian 
hing. To him they brought annually two hund 
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■red and sixty talents of the dried fruits of the 
SiptaUUora tree on rafts, and as many talents 
of a red dye-stuff and one thousand of elektron 
or the gum exuding fi-om the Siptabhora tree* 
To the Indi-ins they sold their warcs^ and obta- 
ined from them In exchange, bread, oatmeal, 
■cottou clothes, hows, and lances, which they 
required in hunting and billing wild animals. 
Every fifth v'oar the king presented, them with 
three hundred bows, three thousand lances, one 
diundrcd and twenty thou^'lIld small Bhields, and 
fifty thotisand swords. 

The IVTahabharata cjnfirras and further illus- 
trates tUo traffic of these tribes with the orga- 
iiUed kingdoms of India. "And the Shudra kings 
that dwelt in the regions ou the sea-coast 
brought with them O king, hundred of thou- 
sands of fiorving-girls of the Ivarpacika country, 
of beautiful features and Bleudor waist and 
luxurious hair. And many skins also that are 
worn -even by Brahmins, of the Eauku deer, 
as tribute UQto king Yudhiehthira. And the 
tribes Vairamas, Parados, Tungas, with the 
ita^as.-they who lived upon crops that depend- 
€d on water from the sky or of the river, they 
o were born in regions on the Bea-fihore, in 
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woodlanJa, or countries on tlio oosan, waited 
at tbe gate, being ratasod permission to enter, 
witli goals, and Icine, and asses,' and camels, 
and vegetable honey and, blankets and jewels 
and gems of various kinds. And many tribes 
coming from different regions, some possessing 
two eyes, soma three, and some whose eyes wore 
on their foreheads, and those also called Ansbn- 
ikns. and Nishadas, and Bomakas, and some 
that svere cannibals and many possessing 
only one leg, brought as tribute ten thousand- 
asses of diverse hues and black necks and hugo- 
bodies and great speed, and much docilily. and 
celebrated all over the world. The peopio that 
came there possessing only one leg gave unto- 
Yudbishthira many wild horses, some of whioh 
were red as the oooinela, and . soma wUito, 
and some possessing the hues of the r.ainboivs 
and sonio looking like evening olonds, and some 
that were of variegated colour. And they -were- 
ali endued with the speed of the mind. And 
they also give unto the king ranch gold of supe- 
rior quality. They that dwell by the side of 
the river Cailoda flowing between the moun- 
tains of Meru and Mandara and enjoy the delicious 
shades of topes of the Kiohaka bamboos, viz. 
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'tlio Kbasas, Ekosanas, tlio D!rgbavenu3, ibe 
Paradas, the Kulind'iB. the Tanganas, brought as 
tribute heaps of gold measured in Dronas ( jars ) 
-and raised from beneath the earth by ants, and 
therefoie called after these -creatures. The 
mountain tribes cniluod ■with great strength, 
brought us tribute numerous chamaras ( long 
brushes ) soft and blade; and others white ns the 
beams of the moon, and sweet white extract from 
the flowers growing on the Hiinawat. . I also- 
beheld thero numberless chiefs of the Kiratas 
armed with cruel weapons and ever engaged in 
cruel deeds, eating fruita and roots, and attired 
in skins, and living on the northern slopes of 
of the 'Hiniwata. And, 0 king, having brought 
with thorn ns tributo loads upon loads of sandal 
and aloe as also black aloe, and heaps upon 
heaps of valuablo skins, and gold, and purfumes, 
fen thousand serving girls of their own iMce, and 
many beautiful animals and birds of remote 
countries, and much gold of great splendour 
procured from mountains, they waited at the 
gates. 
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III. 

1. Articles of Trade. Gold and Silver. 

All the early works describe gold as • in 
abundant circulation throughout the country. 
The nuptial present made to Sita consisted of a 
whole measure of gold pieces and a vast quan- 
tity of the fame'precious metals in ingots. Golden 
chariots/ golden trappings for elephants and 
horses, rmd golden' bells are also noticed as 
articles of luxury and magnificence. Golden or- 
naments were iu every house-even that of tlio 
poorest. Krishna gave to Snbbadra as her 
peouVmm ten loads of first class gold poss- 
essing the splendour of fire, some purified and 
some ill a state of ore. Yudblsthira also received 
. from many tributaries gold iu bullion as well 
as coins. The sea-bide countries, Sindhu, Kama- 
riipa, mountainous regions were some of the 
of tbo ])laca? from - which gold, was imported. 
The following note on silver is instructive 
“Solomon is said to have hired fleets of ships 
from Tarshish for the purpose of obtaining from 
Ophir the silver used. in decorating his place' and 
temple. The latter place has been identified bj 
some writers as a part of district on the Slal 
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abar coast; bat at test it is undoubted that Pliiij- 
who wrote about A. D. 77 referred to India as 
a country whence ailvor was obtained for the 
USB of Itomans. There seems good reason to 
believe that the Chinese obtained silver from 
JMaiabar, '*33 

Copper:-NepaI, Kamarnpa, Bangala, Jla.id- 
aneehwar. .Ifaladri, (he country of the Mlechhas, 
0 avnkadri, IJuma ( Constantinople ), the 
country of tbe Pliiraiigi^; these were thought to 
0 i 9 eoiiicea of copjwr. In ancient times 
copper mines were worked on a larger gcale than 
at present. 


Iron and steel industry was au anoi* 
c os ry ii, India. ** Iron is frequently 
wntioneii the Ilible under Hebrew pMah 

Troif-d f 

is n„ 1 Wilson fays: " Casting iron 

1 practised in this mannfaefuriug 

The ir n ^ ““*7 “ fow yearn 

Iho Hindus have the art of smeltin>^ iron of 

• thbse"'nit* making stool, aad'’ have' had 

IiiWs 1 ! ‘mmamorinl. > The Val- 

ahtn aiK Yudhistliira, 

“ oaitlo axes manufactured 
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ill the weaterh couiilriM. Tha geograWwl 
di&tributioa of iron ores according to Dhatubriya 
waa as follows: Lobadri, Gayadri. Gautamadri; 
Vindhya, Ecasida places. 

Tin, lead, and zinc. Tin basbeen Imown 
in India even from a very remote period, and 
had an important place in Sanskrit Matoria 
Medici, - being mentioned by Shusbrufa. The 
supply was probably obtained from Bnnna from 
Borne of the tin - producing islands of the Malaya 
' Arcbipelagoj between wbicb and India trade 
mast bare e.vistcd in very ancient times. « The 
eourcM of lead were : Nepal, ICedcva, Xiyambaka, 
Tripura, Karmakanda." “ Altbongb at tbe 
present time lead oras aro not largely worked 
in Iiiilia, Ball states that there is probably no 
metal of which tbe ores bad been worked to 
Eo largo an extent in auoient times, excepting 
those of iron. This is testified to by tbe 
number of old mines in Sontbem India, Bajpntana, 
Balnobistan, and Afghanistan. ” « Zinc was 
perhaps obtained from Kumbbadri, Kamboja, 
Euma, Balkh, and Bangala.s5 

Precious stones and pearls;— Both of 
them were indigenous prednolions and were 
among the most ancient objects of Hindn luxury 
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and therefore of commerce; and Manu expressly 
recommends them along with coral and woven 
stuff, 08 the most important articles of which 
the Vaishyas were carefully to inform themselves 
as to the price etc. India wns the first and for 
a long period the only source of diamond 
known to the European nation?.- It appears to 
have keen worn by tho nobility of India long 
anterior to the earliest European mention of 
it. The legend of the origin, of Kohinoor is 
that it was found iu the mines of tha south of 
India,' atjd was worn by one of the heroes of 
the lilahabhnrata, king of Anga; this would 
place it about lire thousand years ago or UOOO 
B. C. Nothing more of it is heard till it appears 
as the property of Vikramaditya. In tho Maba- 
bharata, Idngs ot Chola and Pandya are said to 
bring many gems of great brilliancy* the king 
of Sitighalfia-broitght tho lapis lazuli, and heaps 
of pearls : kings of the eastern counti-ie-s also 
brought jewels and gems of various kinds.- 

Pearl fishery and jiearl manufacture are 
ancient industries. The Shukraniti refers to the 
manufacture of artificial jjearls in Ceylon. The 
Garudapurana and Yuktikalpatnru also describe 
tho industry ot tho Coylonese in artificial pearl 
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tnanufocture. Saurastra ( Gazfirat ), Ceylon, 
Taramparm ( Mnlbava ). Perala, Kauvera, 
f aiidya, Vataks Halraadeslia, Parnlaukikn ; are 
the eight r'^giona wbero oyster-pearls are ^ound.*^ 

" Taticorin bas leen celebrated for its pearl 
, fishery from a remote date, and as regards 
compaiativoly modern times l^riar Jordauus, a 
missionary bishop who visited India about the 
year ISfiQ, tella that as many as 8000 boats 
Wei'S then engaged in the pearl fisheries of 
Tinnevplly and Ceylon.’* 

• Ivory^: The use and minufaoturd of orna- 
mental works in ivory is oqnally ancient throu- 
ghout India. Pendants for the oar, and 
necklaces both of that, material foi-ra the ordinary 
decomtions of tUo divinities ofElephauta as was 
observed to be the caso oven iu Alexander’s liTu©.' 

Woven stuffs Weaving' was undoubtedly 
the most important manufacture of ancient 
India. Ibe cotton garments of the Hil das 
were the Cist to draw the attention of Alexander 
and his immediate successors from the extra- 
ordinary whiteness of the cloth. The - nuptial 
preienls made by Janaka to Sita consisted of 
• woolen stuffs, furs, precious stones, fine silk, ^ 
v<^tmeuts of diverse coloms, and such other 
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things. Tho rough woolon cloths to covw wag* 
ona are also referred to. Articles of furriery 
would come from the northern climes. The 
Valhikas presented to Tudbishthira immeroua 
blankets of woolen texture mmufacturad in 
Chiu, and numerous aktns of the Ratiku deer, 
and clothes manufactured from Jute, and others 
from the threads of insects. And they also gave 
thousands of other clothes not made of cotton, 
possesaitig tho colour of the lotus, Hari gave 
to llie sons of Pandn at tho time of tbelr 
marriage vivious gold oruainouts set with 
pearls and black gems.. .and also tho costly 
robes manufactured . in vaiious countries, and 
many beautiful and soft blankets and hides of 
great value, and many costly beds and carpels 
and vehicle.*.®! Tho finest silk robes used at 
the time ef the Jataka** were Benares silk robes. 

Tho great Being dressed himself, putting on 
bis Kashi robe, worth a hundred. ..thousand 
pieces of money ** Benares silk has been 
their dress or linen hitherto, It is said in one 
place that ‘‘ cloth of Benares on account of the 
finest of its texture absorbs lo oil. Sivi cloth 
also was considered specially vnluabK®® 
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Articles of food. Hies was tbo most 
important article of food in the Bamayana^ and 
in the Buddhist literature. Of this various kinds 
are distinguished; and in the flourishing city of 
Ajodbya, the most esteemed as well as the most 
usually eaten was that called Shall, which 
ripened in the cold season, llere is a picture of 
a‘ party given by Vasishta to Vishwamitra. 

Honey she gave, and roasted grain 
Mead sweet with flower arid sugarcane. 

• Each beverage of flower mro. 

And food of every sort, was there : 

Hilh of hot rice, and sweetened cakes, 

And curdled milk and soup in lakes. 

With sugared drink prepared for him. 

And dainty sweetmeatB deftly made, 

Before the hermit’s guests were laid.^c 

Liquors. Wine is referred to as an article of 
general consumption in all early literature. “Let 
wine drinkers drink wine, let the hungry eat 
Payafiha, and those who are inclined to it eat 
clean meat, ’’s? The Brahmins were • later' on 
prohibited its use. Palm-wine must have been 
in use very early; mostly the liquors wero 
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obtained by distillation. Tho Ramayana refers 
to a beverage of this sort procured from fruits 
and the sugarcane. Afanu refers to thi'ea varieties 
of wine according as the liquors were distilled 
from molasses ( gaudt ), bruised rice ( paishti ), 
and the flowers of the Afahua tree { madhvi ). 
The two former may be equivalent to the 
arrack and the rnm of our times.®® 
Regulation of the liquor traffic was a special 
concern of the State. It was placed under a. 
superintendent. The sale of - liquor is to bo 
centralised or decentralised in accordance with 
the requirements of demand and supply. Liquors 


were not allowed to be taken out of village*:; 
and the liquor shops were arranged at some 
< istanco ■ from each other. Lad liquor was given 
sometimes to slaves or workmen in lieu of 
wages. Liquor could be sold to persons of well-' 
know., character in veiy email quantity, » lest 
workmen spoil the work in hanrl, and Aiy-e 
violate their decency and virtuous charaofer, and 
lest firebrands commit indiscreet acts.'* On special 
occ^ions people were allowed to manufacture- 
white liquor, arrshta for use in diseases, and 
ti'o occasion of 
e ea ivn , faiis, and pilgrimag0,rigbt of 
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mannfuoture of liquor wa3 allowed for four days. 
Normally those who dealt with liquor other 
thau that of the king had to pay five p, c, as 
toll. The Aidhaahastra rofera toMedaki, Prasanna, 
Asava, Ariabta, Malreya, and Mndbu ns variolios 
of liquor.cs 

Spices and perfumery: India is the 
mother oouutry of spices : and pepper was 
particularly exported from the southern 
parts of India to the western world. The 
sandal wood and the aloe were in common 
use iu India. Frankincense was daily used in 
worship. The inhabitaiif3 ( when Bharata ent- 
ered the capital / after having watered Ibe str- 
eets, had sprinkled them with sands and gar- 
nished them with flower pots, ranged in order, 
and containing frequent plants in full blossom. 
, The city was adorned with garlands, and exhaled 
the oodours of frankincense and sweet smelling 
pei fames'^cn Sandal and aloe wood were brought 
ns presents by many kinga to Yudhisthira. Hee* 
ten says that frankincense was import#?d from 
Arabia and was not indigenous. However Mr. 
Colebrook ht« shown that the resinous gura 
called the olibahum ( the frakincense of the 
ancients ) is an indigenous produclion.^i 
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Horses: Sindh horses were very famous; aud 
a large tralfio in them is reported, “ Sindh hor* 
ees of the noblest breed stood harnessed at the 
palace gate.'’c2 n‘ Four Sindha horses were yoked, 
therein white as lilies, swift ns the wind.’’^^ '* It 
happened once that the Bodhisatta was born 
into a trader's family in the northern province. 
Five hundred people of that country boras* 
dealers, used to convey hordes to Benares, nr.d 
sell them there. *'62 In another place wo are 
told that some horse-dealers from the north 
brought down five hundred horses ’for sale”® 

IV 

I Transport : Land transport. Vedic 
India. Roads. The pathmaking is referrred to 
in the Rigveda. All movements of men - 
particularly that of trade - presupposed the 
preparation of Luge, roads connecting village with 
village, and town with town. It is equally 
necessary that these roads must be well guarded 
against the possible attacks of thieves or wild 
beasts. “ Give us good paths for travel; guard 
us well at home, • Now we have entered on the 
rpad that leads to bliss; without a foe; the road 
w}if>Teon a man escapes all enemies and gathers 
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wealtliv "c® " I praiae with eloquence Uim who 
^ards all t*a11iwaya. '* On good and evil 
ways be thou our Leader, thou who art known 
to all n3 Path - preparer. Bring power to 113, 
C Indva, with thy hortos: steeds that are best 
to draw -broad - backed, unwearied. »» j^j^y 
wo find paths all fair and good to travel, 
hlay these give ua to-day broad paths for 
travel. Sorrows are bidden to pass away as 
-cart-drivers avoid bad roads, The high road 
between two villages w(u called uiaUapatha .72 
• What many roada thou hast, for people lb go 
upon, a track for tbo chariot, and for the going 
of the cart, by which men of both kinds 
excellent and evil, go about, - that road free 
from enemies, free from robbers, may wo 
conquer, Roads wero often lined with trees, 
specially the AshwattUa and Nyagrodha."^ 

It was not enough, as we said, to have 
excellent roads: it was equally necessary to 
protect them from all typ^ of insecurity. Danger 
of thieves and robbers w«as great. *• Another 
thief -like, watches well the ways, and knows 
the places where the treasurealio. ** Sarama's 
eon, bark at the robber and the thief. Who 
lurks about tho path we take, the robber 
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a guileful heart; far from the road him chase 
away. Him who Wdylayg, yea, him who 
■would doBlroy ui, - aim at him, pierce him 
with thy ehai’psued weapon. '*If any wolf 
or robber fain would harm ns, therefrom, 0 
Vnruua. give thou us proteotioii. 

2* Vehicles. Fi-om the earliest times we see 
a fair amount of the development of vehicular 
traffic. The one great agency for traffic was the 
beast of burden, the ox, or the mule, or the 
donkey, itforo developed agoncy was the cart or 
wagon. The Shalcata is old as the Veda?, TliJ 
Hatha or chariot is a refined carnage iuiled to 
persons of position. Carts ns well as chaiioU 
were drawn by oxen, or mules, or horses. Those 
were the chief means of transport.®® The rough 
carts suited to rough roads .woro also there 
known as vipatha.®* Car - oxen were emasculated 
( musbka-bsrha ).« It was considered disrospeo* 
table for a rich man to drive in a ono-hors^ car. 
“ Men come not with on© horse to sacred 
sessions. Thus they obtain no honour in 
assemblies. ''83 Two horses wore a'tually yoked 
to a chariot and sometimes four. Hora^ 
were well tended; they were cleaned and bathed.®-^ 
M'here are your horses f where the reins ? how.,* 
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came ye ? bow had you the power ? Rein was ia 
no?e and seat was on back. The whip U la’.d 
upon the flank. The heroes stretch their thighs 
apart, like women -when the babe is born. 
Another hymn goes on: “ Strong be the pair 
of oxen, firm the axles/ let not the pole slip, 
nor the yoke be broken, may Indra keep the 
yoke pins from decaying, attend us then ( 0 cha* 
riot), whose fellies are uninjured. ” “ Give ns 
enough to lade a thonsaud wagons One hymn 
refers to fair fruits of earth borne home in 
waina.®^ 

3. Land Transport-Later times. Roads. 

India was connected by a networ-k of roads 
from parly times. But as centrnlizition advanced, 
it was found necessary to lay out vast roads 
in all directions Unking up the various parts of 
an empire botb„.8trategically and commercially. 
It was perceived that communications are the 
very arteriei of a great empire, which will 
send its pulsatians to all the parts through them. 

Kautilya discusses the comparative use* 
fulness of various Idnds of roads. It ' is said 
that a trade route by water is better than 
than a trade-route by land, because it ia less 
expensive and productive of 'large profit?. 
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lJut Kautilya says 'no*j for water route 13 
liable to obstruction, not permanent a source 
of immirient dangera, and incapable of defence, 
but a land route is of reverse nature. Of water- 
routes, one along the shore and another in mid- 
ocean, the route along and close to the shore is 
better, as it touches at many trading port 
. towns; likewise river navigation is bettor, as it 
is unitcrrupted and is of avoidable or endurable 
dangers. 

Of land-routes, that which loads to the 
south is better than that which lead? to the 
north, for with the oxceptioa of blankets, skins, 
and horses, other articles of merchandise such as 
conch-shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
and gold aio available in plenty in the south. 
Of routes leading to the south, oither that 
trade-route which traverses a large number of 
mines, which is frequented by people and which 
is less expensive or troublesome, or that route 
by taking which plenty of merchandise of various 
kinds can be obtained is better. On the same 
principle the'selection of trade-routes leading 
cither tb the east or the west should be made. 

^ The types pf roads described are of all 
varieties. The roads were claa^ifiod (1) according 
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ns they were used by beasts of burden, men oit 
foot, or in conveyances; ( 2 ) according to tbe 
destination 'tbey led to. The most important 
was , the king’s highway or -the Eajmarga. 
There were usually six such roads-throo 
running from west to east, and three from south 
to north. They were oonstrncted from the palace- 
in all directions. The best rajmsrga should bo 
30 cubits wide, the average 20 cubits, and the 
worst 15 cubits only. Those rajmargas were both 
in towns and villages and used for tha oonvoyan- 
co of marketable commodities'. 

Other kinds of roads of the first tjpa were: 
the rathya or a rathapatha; the mahapashupitha 
or the small pashupalha; the chakrapatha, the 
pada-patha, the amsapatha. The rathya was the 
chariot road. It was four dandas or 32 feet wide: 
the rathya patha was for smaller chariot'; ' it 
was ten feet wide. The pashupatha was a road 
for cattle in general; that for larger animals 
was 8 feet wide, while the one for -smaller ani- 
-mals -was 4 feet wide. The khnroshtrapatha was 
meant for asses and camels : it was used in all 
seasons and in all soils. The cart-track (ohakra- 
patha) was better than a padapatha : because 
the latter was meant-for pedestrians only, while 
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the former admitted a larger volume of traffio' 
the amsapatha or shoulder patha was traversed 
■.Bhou™rs.“'°’''’ nx^rchaudise on their 


There were also roads which received their 
names from their desti, nations. The rashtrapatha 
• leading to districts. It was 24 feet 

mI*"’ 1 190 same breadth were 

tv pasture grounds ( vivita-' 

P' tha), the roads leading to the' forts railed 
• “;'";'‘“>“'<h,,atha aud sthaiiy-npatha. . Roads 
iiig to fields, military (tations, cremation 
grounds, and villages where all 04 leet wide. 
It™ ‘® gordens, 

'S-d ’ f°rests, each dno nearly 32 feat 
ide and roads larding to elephant forests whioh 
re 0 feet wide. Roads p.afsiog over difficult 
places were known as eetupalha. Other roads 
ako are referred to inch as -the vUhikha, the 
ficancitia. fhe pratola eto^ 

Shnl™°, (distinguished in the 

mar n ns padya, vithi, 

back r“”'^ ’■'‘•'““'■g'* ) ‘o made like the 

thot.I , '^“'r 'rridges; 

«*oj should bo provided avith drains on both 
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eides for the passage of water; they ehoiild be 
repaired eveiy year with gmvels by men who 
have been sued agairist or imprisoned; and the 
roads between villages and towns should be 
regularly lined with serais. The right of way 
was- one of theimportantrights; and all attempts 
at blocking publi(j paths were -punished by the 
State. 

4. Vehicles. The old conveyances mentioned 
in the Vedas continue to be ia use in all later 
periods. The Arthashaatra mentions seven 
varieti^ of chaviots all tea feet high, but varying 
in width from 0 to 12 feet The chariot for 
the gods -or davaratha, the festal chariot 
( puahparatha ) the war chariots ( or the samg- 
ramika ratha ), and the traveUiug chariot 
( piiriyanika ) are veferced to. The oarts were 
in general use for trad© purposes; fho sh’akata 
or the big cart is contrasted* with the laghuyauam 
OP a small cart, and the goUngam or one of 
medium size. These wore all drawn by camels, 
bulls, or horses. The palanquins were also in 
nse-the ahibika and the pithika. Manu n‘^ well 
as Kaiitilya lay 'down ral^ for the regulation of 
traffio. All acts of rash driving were punished.^^ 
5. .Land traffic, Heercn thought that 
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trade by caravana was always strange to India; 
because the wholo Pali literature was inaccessible 
0 bim. It was indeed occasionally resorted to, 
^ we find _ from tbo episode of Nala, where 
Uaraayanti in her flight is represented to hare 
joined a caravan of merchants. But the beasts 
0 urden made use of in this instance were 
ame elephants; and the caravan in question 
■belonged to some royal personage. It was not 
a company of private persons. Cameis could not 
bo as e.\-ten 3 ively used in India ns an Arabia, 
beo,iuso a large part of India is covered with 
rocky mountains. However, the multitude of 
pilgrims and penitents who were -continually 
resorting to places of ranctity may bo B.aid to 
have compensated for the want of caravan 
traffic, according to him. Markets and fairs 
would inevitably arise to meet ■ the wants of 
esc people. The following description of a 
gathering at Hnrdwar throws some light on the 
economic possibilities of such places. This fair 
w an annual assemblage of Hindus, to bathe 
. for a certain number of days in the wafer of 
the Gauges, at this consecrated spot. The 
multitude collected hero on this occasion 
mig t with moderation bo computed at two ■ 
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and half a bait millions of souls millions ot souls. 
Althongb the performance of a religious duly is 
their primary object, yot many avail themselves 
ot the opportunity to transact business, and carry 
on extensive annual commerco. 

But trade in caravans is perhaps very early 
developed in India: and the fact of the Panis 
putting up a fight with their enemies prossibly 
shows that evtn then the people used to move 
in largo formations for the purposes of trade. 
In fact it could not bs otherwise, owing to the 
, insecurity prevailing all over the country. The 
Vaishyas or the Sarthavahas used to tmiismit 
goods from one place to aaother. They emploj ed 
the Gamis ( or Banjaras ot the modern times ) 
ns they were called in the Itlahabharata. The 
Gomis kept hundi eds of bullocks for tmnsporting 
grain and other commodities. It was the duty 
ot the king to treat these Gomis kindly and 
tax them lightly. They were a nomadio people 
owing ftllegini.co to no particular king, 
but a sort of international body moving from, 
placo to place and eupplyhig the wants ot these 
places by carrying on ti-aUio in things. 

The Jatakas, however, give very cono.reta 
evidence ot an e.xtensive traffic that was c.arriod 
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on in . tli050 days, iind tlio ways r.nd means 
of it. Oi-.co tbo Dodlihatta was born into a 
trader's fumily. ‘Wbeu ho grow up ho u3^ to 
travel about trading with fivo Imudred c.irts. 
On ono orcifilon ho mino to a sandy wildcrna^s 
fii-Vty leagues acro-s. As soon as the snn got 
np, it grew, ns hot ns a bwl of charcoal-embers. 
Accordingly tho?o tiaversing it used to lak-) 
firewood, water, oil, rico, and so forth on their 
carts, and only travel by night. At dawn they 
usc<l to range their carts in a circle with an 
awning spread overhead, and after ‘an early 
meal ^ u?ed to sit in the sliado nil day long. 
Travellh’g on this de.wt was like voyaging on 
the sea. “ Desert pilot *' na ho w/«s called, had 
to convry them over by n knowledgo of tho 
stars. And this was llio way in which onr 
merchant was now travelling Ihnt^ wilderness. 
When ho had somo soven miles beforo him*ho 
fhcHight to Iiimfelf; * to-night will seo us oiit of 
this'fandy wilderness. » So after they, had their 
supper, he ordered tho wood and water to bo 
thrown away, and yoking bis carts sot out on 
the road. In the front cart sat the pilot upon 
a couch looldng up to the stars, and directing 
the course thereby, lint so long had he been 
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•witbont, sleep that be wns tired ftud ,feU asleep 
Vi'itb the' result that he did' not mark that tho 
oxen bad turned round and were retracing their 
steps. In the morning they were again at their 
original jdace. I hen the Bodhisatta ranged to 
and fro uutil he came on a clump of kusba grass. 

This grass could only have grown up thanks 
to the proseiKo of water uiidorneath Ho began 
lo dig the ground, till ^water in Jho bole ro?e ns 
high as palm tree. Everybody drank and bathed 
and in the evening proceeded to iho destm'»liou. - 
There they bartered away their goods for 
twice and four times their valno and roiurned.w 

Another story relates bow a certain wealthy 
23rabmiii who tiaded with five hundred wagoiis 
wns travelling from the east in a westerly 
direction; and ho paid a thousand pieces of 
money to the people who lived at the entr»nco 
of the foiest '-bidding them convey hiai safely 
thiongli it and set out on the load ^with 
them. Ho placed all bis caravans in ftontofhim; 
and having bathed and annointed himself and 
put on a sumptuous apparel hp sat himself in an 
• tasy carriage drawn by wbito oxen, last ofallav 
Another ftory records an instance of nn in- 
teresting eompetitii/n The Bodb'satta bad loaded 
five-hundted carts xnih. costly wares of Bsuaros 
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and had got them all rejidy to start. And so 
had a foolish young merchant too Tliooght 
the Ijoddhisatta ; *' If this foolish young raer 
chant keeps me rompany all along and the 
thousand carts travel along together, it wU be 
too much for the road; it would bo a hard 
matter to get wood, water, and so forth for 
the men. or gra'^s for the o’ren. Either he or 
I must go fitvt.” Ila therefore asked tho other 
luercbaut “ would }ou rather go first or last?" 
Tho other thought, ** there will be many 
advantages if I go on first. I shall have a 
road which is not yet shut up ; my oxen will 
have tho pick of the Leibs for curry ; tb3 water 
will be undisturbed ; and lastly I will fix niy 
own price for tho barter of my goods The 
dlodhlsatta, on the other hand, saw many 
, advantages in going la^t ; ■* those who go ' firet 
will level the road where it is rough; their oxen 
will have giazed off tho coarso old glass, whila 
mino will pasture on the sweet ynnng growth 
which will spring up iu its place; where 
there is no water the first caravan will have 
to dig to supply themielvca and we shall drink 
at the well they dig Haggling over prices is 
. killing work; whereas I following later, shall 
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barter luy wares at tUa prices they have already- 
fixed. ' 

Five kinds of wildernesses are mentioned: 
robber wilderness^ wild beast wilderness, drought 
wilderness, demon wilderness, and famine _ 
wilderness. 3® 

Pfeparationa were made to keep fresh 
means of transport ready at convenient distanoss ■ 
when the journey long. 

Once the liodhisatta was born into a family 
of foresters. IVhen he grew up he took the lead 
of a band of five hundred ' foresters, and lived 
in a vilfaga at the. ontrauca to the forest. -He 
used to hire himself out to guide men through 
it. The usual fee was a thousand pieces tor- 
escort through a foieat.®- 
<3. Trade routes and Commercial Objectives. 

1 East to West: — The overland caravans- 
are Eometiraes represented as going * Cast and 
'west Such caravans may have been bound- 
from Eenares, the chief industrial aud com- 
mercial centre in those days, across the deserts 

• of Kajputana, westward to the sea-ports of 
Bbainkaccha, the modern Broach, and the tea 
-board oi SoVira and its capital Romka. 

2 North to South-east:— Anathapindika’s 
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caravans travel eoutb-east from Savattbi to 
Eajagaba and back ( about tbreo.bundre.I miles ) 
.and also to the * border ’ probably towards^ 
Gandhara. The rou-e in tbe former journey was 
apparently plannetl to secure easy fording of the 
rivers by following tbe foot of tbo mountaim 
to a point north of Vesali, and only then 
turning south to the Ganges. 

3 North to South-west:— Another route 
eoutb-west from Savattbi to Patittbaua with 
six obief balling places is given in tbs Sufta 
Nipata. Wc are also toM of traders going on 
from Vidcba to Ganclbara, from Magadha to 
Sovira, from Blmrukaccba round the coast to 
Burma, from Cbampa to tbe same destination. 
Koitbwanllay the great trade route conuecling 
India wUb central and western Asia, by way 
of Taxila in Gandbara, near Ilavalpindi. 
Magast Iteiioj also alludes to tbe " Itoyal Road'' 
^'oiuietting Palliputra with tbe Indus valley.’'^ ' 



XI. Trade and Transport. 


II Foreign. 

Trade Organisation. 

I. Transport. Water traffic Internal 
trade: Water transport may bo viewed under 
two heads; river trafRo and overseas traffic India 
is, above all, a land of rivei'S Communications 
of water here have been devolope.l side by side 
with land communications. Many referenors to 
boats and’ ihips are tcattered all, over eady 
literature -bnt specialty in the Kigveda. '■ JIny 
India bear us in a ship, tafely beyond all ene- 
mic'S ”.i '-VaruDa Mitra, ni.ay your patb of Older 
bear ns over trouble as a boat over waters ’ 
Ferries for crossing the livers are mentioned 
both in ihe Buddhist and Samkrit literature. 
Kiver navigation and the coasting tiada alforded 
unusual facilities for tiansporting merchandise. 
The Ganges and its tributary streams were the 
grand commerc'al routes of Northern India. 
Arrian says that the comraerci.al intercourse 
between the eastern and western coasts was 
carried on in country-built vessels, and the 
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1 oaring traffic in pearls from remote antiquity 
imiilios an existence of water traffic along the 
coasts from a very early time. 

Ship building waa a regular indugtj'y from 
eaily times giving employment to many; but 
towards oJ2o 13. C. we find it organised as a 
special department under a government superin- 
tendent, Alexander’s iia^sage of the Indus was 
effected by means of boats, supplied by native 
craftsmen. A stupendous fleet was formed of 
all available boats, numbering according to 
Ptolemy about 2,000 vessels, which accommo*’ 
dated SOOO troops, several (bosand horses, 
and vast quantities of saijplies. All tbosa vessels, 
v‘ Smith, * were built entirely 

ot Indian wood by the hands of Indian crafts- 
men The demands of the river traffic must 
herefore have been veiy considerable to give 
vise to this great industry. 

•n nvidencQ of Kautilya entirely agrees 
with the evidence of Strabo regarding the State 
raonopoy of shipping. Ships were built in the 
voja 6 ip-yarda. ihe sbip-builders were salaried 
.abl ,0 serrants, and wero not ,, emitted to^vork 

hire both to those who niiderlooh 
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to professional 'inercbantp. Tha superintendent 
of fliips bad a general eupervisiou over the 
navigation of the -cceana as well ns inland 
-navigation of the ocean? ns well as inland na* 
vigation on rivers and lakes, natural and arti* 
fvcial. On© of hia wain duties was tho collection 
of port dutiK wbioli wero legnlarly levied on 
all villages on' seashore, or on tho banks of 
rivers, or lakes, iriahenncn. merchants, passengers 
had to iiay their customary taxes. Tlie various 
ferry fees al.so indicate a *' brisk trade and 
throbbing commercial lifo **. The freight for 
Inking a vehicle 'across a ferry is ono paun, 
that for taking a load which can b© cavrloi by 
. a man acres.? a ferry, is half a pana. the fre- 
. ight for taking a beast or a woman across a 
ferry is a quarter pana. and that for taking a 
wan without luggage is onc-eighth pana. Ferry 
rates in respect of vehicle.? full of goods or 
merchandise should be detormined according to 
the preciousness or otherwise of thosi commodi- 
ties. those ill respect of indigent persons and 
empty sacks and gunuybags must be very small. 
The hire of the boat should be proportionate 
^ to Ih© ©t the ytyaiwey, ntid xansl be 

determined in ransideration of the nature of tha 
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season and the current of the river. Pregnant 
women tdl during the second month of gesta- 
tion. sages who have token the vow of a-sceti*' 
cism. Brahmins^ and Brabtnacharins are exempted 
from paying ferry tolla.< 

It was aiso a part of the superintoniients 
business to enforco many harbour regulations. 
He shall show fatherly kindne-s to a weather- 
beaten ship arriving at a poit town; pirate 
Esels or those bound for the enemy country are 
to be destroyed. Fording or crossing the river 
without jiorinisaiou at an improper time or place 
was prohibited. A passport however w.vs granted 
to (bhormeu. carriers of fire wood, gras?, flowers, 
fruits vegetable -dealers, herdsmen, detectives^ 
mesaeugers, servanta of the army and vendors 
of lioceasaries of lifo^ to croas the rivers at all 
timf.s and places. 


SeveraUdnssps of water routes are mentioned: 
first, tho ordinary river-TOute.s, a.id the ordinary 
■'\ater ^^.a^sor can.aL^ ( Kulya '\Faler transport 
was cha\]) but lisky. Secondly, there were the 
rou ea for, coastal traffic. Lastly, there wem 
ocean ronles carrying on overseas trama^ 

Many types of vkscIb are referral to; tbe 

boats nsca for peatl lishiiig; the big boats for 
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water-floods tbafanimited ship wUli wings to 
% withal. Four ships most welcome in the midst 
of ocean, urged by Ashwins save the sou of 
Tugra, him who was cast down headlong in the 
waters, plunged in tha thick inevitable darkness/'^^ 
Bhujyu, yo boi’e with wmgel things. J^^asatyas, 
which for three nights, three days, full swiftly 
travelled, to the sea*^ farther shore, the strand 
of ocean, in three car?,- hundred-footed, with 
six horse?. Ye wrought that hero exploit in the 
ocean which givoth no support, hold, or station, 
what lime ye carried Bhujyu to bi.s dwilUiig, 
borne in a ship with hundred oars, 0 Ashwins.^is 
Another pafsjge refers to to its “ well-oared 
heavenly ship, that lets no water in, free from 
defect. One great merchant named Bribu, gave 
a thousand liberal gifts to tho KisUis. *' Bribu 
hath set himself above the panis. [pbo panis 
were comparatively stingy, — and wero bran led 
as niggaixls. The merchant a* he frac'^3 back 
his foot-steps, from far-off lands, where he bad 
gono for interchange of merchandise, bursts out 
ni a touching hymn, exprt&ivo of deep passion 
for homo ill man's heart. House ilo not fear, 
ilo not U-embH bringing strength wa come baok. 
Bringing strength, giving wealth I coma back 
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to the bouS9 rejotoing in my raiivl. OE wVwb 
tbe ti-aveller tbinks. in wbicii much (IwelU, 
tbe houso I call. May it Icnow us ns ^vo know 
it. Hitber are called the cows, bltbei* are exiled 
tbe goats and sbeep: ni\d tbe sweet essauce of 
feed is called bllber to om* bouse. Ilitber are 
called many friends-tUe sweat companlonsbip of 
friends. May our dwollii-gs bo alwaya uubarraed,- 
•wbb all our men. Rich in .sap, rich in - milk, 

. icfieibiiig, full of joy and mirth, free from 
hunger and tbiifct, O bouse do not fear ns *To- 
tbee I turn for tbe sake of saft ty, of peace.* 

3. Naval activity Jn the Ram.^xyann: — 
Tbe Ramayana refers to a preparation for a 
naval fight in wbicb hundreds of ICaivartas arc 
asked to lie in xvaib, in five hundred ships, atsd 
obstruct emem'y’a passage Sugriva n.sk3 the 
monkeys to go to the cities anil mountains in 
the islands of the sen uv tcarch of Svin*, in 
another passage tbo land oi the Koshakaras is 
mentioned as a possible place for Site’s- 
confinement. Another passage refers to Yavana 
• Dwijia mid Savarna Dwipa i. e.’ Java and Suma- 
tra, of tbe Jilahya Aicbipjlago; another Lassage- 
refers to Lobita Sagara or tbe Eed sea.'' Tiiere- 
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were in Ayodhya '■ eiivojs sent by ili^faiit 
erngs, niid merehautg with their precious things" 

4, Naval activity in the Alahabharata, 

Q Panda vas were able fo e£c;i2>0 from -tbs 
destruction plaimed for them by follpwir.g the 
neiidly advice of Vidura, wliu kept a ship 
roa y and constructed for the purpose, provided 
all ftecessary mncliineiy. able to defy Imrri- 
wines ^^3 The description of the Rajasiiya facri- 
*c.o i 3 full of allusions to various countries, 
outsi 6 India with wbicli she had intercourse 
^ a ndeva is ciedited with a conquest of .mnny 
IS an s of-tbe sea. Many p:\s3nge3 allude to the 
Ship-wreck of vessels i.. a wide ocean. True 
nowLdge is oncb compared to the gain which 
a merchant derived frdm sea-borne trade The 
omans ( Pamakas ) had brought precious 
prwents for the emperor Yudhisthira at Delhi or 

•tndrajirashiitha.^a 


*. Duhler writes: 

two ‘‘^>■0 fom.d in 

Dll 9 Sutras. Baudha. 

rahmn. 3 , and pregcribeg a ggvero p.„a„oa for a 
>.ansgre,.a,on of the prohibition; bnt ho ad,nitg 
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mninfoiJ’ f ^ fjoiisgrcssions were 

lomt V'n ''1"° 

Vr^Ll L r j"-' f°^biddou 

’ :f '"“'‘""'od 1 ., the same sutra „s custo- 
■ in ^"°^*‘ 0 >'‘' 0 '-s SHob 113 the tranio 

{■horJZ r “f ‘“f* 

India are mea t u'Tr" 

tbat their tr2 f"'*"'” "’“tier of cou|So 

Asia Tl.e “’'''"J 0'> with avc&lern 

^ip-ewaem'to^ihl khg/. 

to snaho ;,4eW;?T'' 

and requirements of oth' '**'' " produotions • 
dialects and laiicuara., '”’ o°"atrie3, with various 

interest on tlm m« • of 

»on.v-edb;Xal”fs'"“"‘ 

I^y land. Utauu also lays'd™^'*”^^ journeys 
Wane*. '‘’t 

aadors colleotivolv' 
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to tho gooJs of p\£Sengers, excspt when the 
damagQ is du'i to an accitlont beyoud Imman 
control. 

7, Evidence of Arthashaitra : Various 
expressions in tbo Artliashasfm euggest that 
commerce was carried on* with distant countries 
during Chandia Gupfa^d time: for example, 
parvi&bayikali, ■ samucirab, Sartbyanayatrani, 
deablvalantaritanam tu panyanam. It is also 
explicitly said (hat a kind of sandil-wood cilled 
ktdejakx was imported from Svarnabhumi 
or Burma. fabrics-oE Cbinoso manufacture were 
Jinpo^'tcd from Cbina, and aloe-wood, and gems 
of various kinds were imported from" Oeylo"* 

( Parasamndia jio 


8 Evidence of Pa!i literature: Tlie data- ' 
!as aiQ full of stoj-jps of extonstvo Sfa-voyages 
uu( ei taken by mercbanfs for purposes of trade. 
'Jace fivo hundred trading folk look tbip and' 
se «and on tbo seventh day wlioii they were 
ou o S5gbt of land, iboy were wrecked in 
J ocean, and all gave our man became food 
for fi,br.s.=i Another story .^elates how a few ' 
servLpQ* ^^dy a ship and engaged the 

skimier Ti * Supparaka as a 
sailed in their shin nnnii tbo 
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higU seas. Then an uiiseasonnblo wind 
nrosa until sUb arrived at tlie KbnramaU 
Eea. In it diamonds were found. Xu 
nuotUer sea gold, in a third silver, in a 
fourth emeralds, . in a fifth core!, wore 
found.” Another story relates how « body of 
aarpenters being harassed by their creditors build 
a sbip and migrate to somo unknown island, 
and there to try to e.stablUb a colony. Hero 
they were nnticiimted by one man who used to 
think : No such happiness as this they ktioiv 
who dwell in India and plough and sow; better to 
mo is this island than India’’« • Another story 
relate.^ the adventures of a young man who 
wants to seize his father's kingflom of which ho 
is deprived. In order to get hold of money, ho 
takes to trade, puls his stock in trade on board 
ship with some merchniits bound for Savanna- 
bhumi. “ My son' the mother said, ' the saa 
has few chances of snccesa and many danners 
do not go ' But ha would go. There were seven 
caravans with their beasts embarked on board. In 
seven days the ship made seven hundred leagues, 
but having gone too Tioleutly in the 000180°, ft, 
could not hold onU' O.io merchant got his 
wealth exhausted by charity. -My store of 
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ivealtb oijce gone, I shall have nothing to give. 
While it is still unexhausted, I will take ship 
and sail for the gold country, whence I will 
bring back wealth. ’ So be caused a ship to be 
built, filled it with merchandise; and bade fare- 
well to bis wife and child. On the seventh day 
bis ship sprang a leak in mid-ocean, and he 
was miraculously saved by a kind fairy in a 
magic ship 800 cables in length, 600 in width, 
and 20 fathoms deep.25 

In the Question of the King Milinda, the 
various parts of a ship are described os well as 
the ship as a whole. ** Just as a ship, 0 king, 
Isy the combination of quantities of the different 
kinds of timber of which it is composed, com 
veys many folk across. And again, 0 king, as 
the ship journeys over, ibo great ocean, immea- 
surable and infinite though it be without a 
further, shore unshaken in its depth?, roaming with 
a mighty noise, and filled with a crowd of fish, 
and monsters, and dragons of all sorts. ” The 
anchor is said to fasten the ship and keep it 
still, the mast carries t-ope^ and braces and 
sails. The pilot knows all that is in the sea, 
whether good or bad, puts a seal on the steerinlj 
apparatus any one should touch it, 
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iiavigates a Bliip, day and nigUt» witli contiimoiis 
zeal. The Bailors are birelinga and work for wages.^c 
Tbua we find various commercial objectives 
•mentioned: Bhariikacbaba, Suvanubliumi ( Bor* 
mall ), Sobbira ( Opbir ). Tambapaniia dipa 
( Oylon ), Baveru ( 15abyIou ), China is men- 
tion^ in later literature, in tbe Qaestious of 
•■tbe King Milinda. Just O king, as a sUipow- 
■iier who has become wealthy, by constantly 
levying freight in some seaport town, will 'be 
able. to traverse the bigb seas and goto Vanga, 
or Takkoln, or China, or Sovira or Surat, or 
Alexandria, on the ICororaandal coast, or further 
India, or any other place ^vhere ships do 
-congregate.'*-’ 

0. PUny’s evidence: Tbe tonnage of the * 
■vessels is 3000 amphorae. In making sea- 
Toyagas tbe Ceylon marineia make no 
observations of the stars and indeed tbe greater 
Bear is not visible to them, bnl they lake birds 
out to the sea with them, which they loose 
•from time to time and follow the direction of 
their flight as they make for land. This is also 
confirmed by the evidence of the Buddhist lite- 
rature. Thus Dr. Fick ol^erves; Also another 
thing which the Indians employed, like the 
seafaring Phoenicians and Bahyloniana of ancient 
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times for finding tbedirestion during navigation; 
\7e find mentioned in tbo Jatakas, namelj, ‘tlie- 
direction — giving crows.* ( disha-kaka ). They 
allowed the navigators, when they lost sight of 
the land, as they flew towards the land in what 
direction the coast was to be found. Pliny 
refers to the evidence of Cornelius Nepos who 
mentions the case of some Indians, who sailing' 
from India for the purpose of commerce had 
been driven by storms into Germany. It is- 
however for us to conjecture whether tho Indian 
ndvenfurers sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope through the Atlantic ocean, and theuce 
into the dTortbern seas, or whether they made 
voyage still more extr.iordinary, by passing the 
island of Japan, the const of Siberia, and thence 
round Lapland andNorwny into the Baltic ocean.*'’' 
II 

1 Antiquity of Indian Trade with Fore- 
ign Countrles:-~There isonample body of most- 
reliable evidence attesting the existence of a. 
vast traffic between the Indian and the- ooteidj 
countries from the very earlieit times, 

(1) The Kigvedio referencds to ships and. 
merchants sailing out into the open main for 
-the sake of riches; braving the perils of the- 
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deep “ where there ia no aupport nothing to 
Treat upon or cling to,'' imply the existence ot 
Indian aea-boiue trade in the very beginning of 
recorded time, probably with Chnldaea, Babylon , 
and Egypt. 

( 2 ) Dr. Sayce maintains that the 
commerce by aea between India and Babylon 
must bare been carried on as early as 3000 B. 
C. when Dr Bagas the first king of United 
Babylonia ruled in Ur ot the Chaldees.’'' The 
rproot is the prasence of Indian teak in the ruins 
•of Ur. It is possible as Mr. Hewitt suggests 
that teak must have been exported from the 
Malabar coast. The use ot the word SMhti for 
muslin in an old Babylonian list of clothes is 
•another proof ot the same.’’ ' 

(3) Shalmaneser I'y. ot Assyria* ( 727-722 
B. C. ) received presents from Baotria and India, 
especially Baotian camels and Indian elephants.ss 
t4) The story ot Baveiu Jataka.Dr. Bnhler 
is of opinion that " the story indicates that 
•the Vanias of the Western India undertook 
trading voyages to the shores of the ‘ Persian 
gulf, or its rivers in the 5th perhaps even in 
tha ©.b. enutui^ 'was i&jt. ’Ziia 

-trade very probably ensted,'^ alrrady ' in -very 
ranch earlier times. " It is' an 'interrating ' story!. 
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Some mercliants came to the Kingdom of Bavevu 
bringing trith them on board ship Tvith them a 
fore’igii cro^y. At that time it is said, there- 
were no bircU in Bavera. The natiresof Baverii 
were charmed by the colour of its skin, 

the jewel-like eyes and beaked mouth 
and approached the Indian merchants, 

saying ‘ Sirs, give na this blrrl. " 'Then take 
it at a price. “ Give it ua for a single piece 
of money. " We will not sell it for that. ” 
Gradually increasing their offer, the people said 
“ Give it us fdv a hundred pieces of money 
The natives then put it in a golden cage and 
fed it with various things. The. next time these 
merchants brought a royal peacock. The people 
were highly delighted with it niid bought it for 
a thousand pieces. The peacock now got all tlio' 
honour; and the poor crow lost its prestige.^* 

( 5 ) '* In the abundant booty loading the 
vessel of Phnroah for conveyance to the land of 
Egypt npjx-ar a great many Indian animals and- 
products not indigenous to the soil of Yomen- 
elephants*, teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal- 
wood, 'and monkeytj. ” ( Hie Anc, del. Orient.. 
Tnd. Ant. ybl. !XtII p, 228.' j 

The presence of indigo, tamarind wood, and* 
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other Indian products^ has been detected in tho 
tombi of Egypt; and Lassen also has 'pointed ont 
that the Egyptians dyed doth with indigo and 
wmpped their mummies in Indian muslin. 

• ( 15 ) The Old Testament also, alludes to 
Indian trade with Western Asia and Ealestlne. 
Prof. Ball says: '* Even in the Mosaic period 
( 1491-1450 B. C. ) precious stones which were 
to a great extent a speciality of India and the 
neighbonnng countries, appear to have been 
well-huowii at.d very highly valued \ A 
passage in the Book of Genesis refers to a 
company of traders with their camels bewiiig 
spices, balm, and myrrh, going to ISgypt.' Now 
India alone supplied in the days of Solomon 
( 1015 B. C. ) the ivbiy, garments, armour, 
spices, and 'peacoolo, 'which found ’ customers, ‘ in 
ancient Syria.' It is 'agahf stated that the ships 
of Solomon ' came Optir wVd fetched from then 
ce gold, plenty of ‘almdg ’trees, preciouj stones 
and the like. The Book of Ezekiel mentions ivory 
a’h(i ebony, "commodities Which are 'undoubtedly 
of Indian origin. Dr. Caldwell has pointed out 
how' the word 'peacock’ is rendered -by tuhi iii 
the Bible, ’which;cormpohd3'"to Tamil-Malayam 
name bird'' with" splendid ‘ tail,' The. 
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Hebrew words ahalim or ahaUth meaiting 'aloes’ 
correspond to the Tamil-Malayalani cyhl 

in 


I Trade with Western Asia. Trade routes. 
J'Jr. Iveimedy mentions three possible routes for 
a trade between western Asia and India. The 
^ precipitous and zigzajj passes 

p raiDgs into tho treeless regions of 

^etaia. This route was barred for caiituries by 
B rnveterate hostility of the mountaineers, 
e seort route traverses the mountains of 
^ Caspian and O.vus, and descends 
to India by tho passes. of the Hindu Coosh. 
Jbere was trade going' on this way from very 
caly times; but the trade was of little importance. 

forredt'T*" the Parthian dnminatioii 
& Lastly, there is 

dirppf * -afforded a means of 

drreot and constant tntepcourse. ' 

first with: Assyria:-The 

diicWa ^.u ‘'‘® f“C .East are 

unmist A" 

•otShilmaneraf f Mrloa n 

erari,ans-8o4 B, c. ) , enpplies the 
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•first certain evidence of intercoui’aa with India. 
The name was haziati from vasita skt. for femile 
•elephants. The elephant must have travelled over 
the papses of the Hindu koosh. The poet prays 
in the Rtgveda VIII. 78. 2 to Indra for *' a 
Jewel, a cow, a horse, an ornament, together 
with a golden Mana. '' If the poet means the 
Assyrian Uaneh it would go far to prove a 
regular commerce with Assyria^*" 

3 Evidence of Trade with Babylon: — 
(1) The story of Baveru Jatakn relates the 
adventures of Indian mercbanta who took the 
first peacock by, ssa to Babylon. 

( 2 ) Two rough logs, of teak- wood are 
found in the temple of the Moon God at Ur, 
which was rebuilt by Nebuchadciazzar. 

( 3 ) The Greeks very, well knew certain 
Indian commodities by their Indian names in 
the fifth ce.utury B C. Rice,, called in the Greek 
language after its Tamil name ,am» , was a,oo* 
mmon article of food in the time of Sophocles. 
The Greek word, for- peacock is also derived from 
the Tamil wpt^ tokei-, and. Aristophanes <. often 
mentions the p^ccjck. Peacocks and Indian san- 
■dal-wopd were well-known under .their, Tamil 
names Jn Paleatine tcom the .iiaya j of ..Soldm ml'. 
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The Babylonian commerce ceased after ^80 B. C. 
so these articles mast have been imported iv 
little earlier. 

4. General Features of Babylonian 
Commerce with India: 

Babylon inported specially gold and silver, 
precious stones, ivory, ebony, the sandal - wood, 
peacocks' and dogs from India. The chief detn* 
and however, was for the frankincense, the 
cinnamon. Cassia) ' myrrh" and fragrant woodf 
trom outside countries. 

Who carried on this vast trade? Probably 
iu the earliest days, • the Phoenicians were the 
«ol6 masters of the Eastern seas.' With the tie 
parture'of the Phoenicians much of thesea-bor 
ne traffic of the Persian gulf probably passed 
into the hands of caravans from Arabian empo 
ria. The Chaldeans next emerged as the 
power in the 9th 'cehtdry E. 0. -Strabo informs 
us that they carried on an ' active trade from 
Gh'errah with India. ' - . 

Baiidhaytiiia condemns the Northern Aryans 
for taking active part in the sea-borne' ' trade; 
yet evidently they were not the chief agents iti 
this trade. The commerce was' chiefly iu the- 
hands ot Ibe Dravldians, 'allhough Aryans hfid 
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a sliave in it Lasssn has also sbo^n , that tho- 
Indian traders had settled iii Arabia, and they 
had settled also on the eist co-iSt of i Africa* 
Some of them also settled in China; arid they 
had their settlements in Babylonia also.* 

The commerce of Babylon with India must 
have its share in building up the greatness of 
Babylon, which reached the zenith of her glory 
in the sixth and seventh centuries B. C. She- 
now suddenly appears as ** the greatest com- 
Tnercial mavt of the world. There wa^ no limit 
to her riches or her power. She arose, and 
utterly overthrew her ancient rival and oppressor- 
Isineveh. iVith C^ebachadnazr.ar fcbe became- 
the wonder of the world. No other city .could’ 
rival her magnificence..,Tbe merchants of all 
countries made here their re30rt.,.Her , cora- 
inerco fell no whit behind her splendour, her 
Ublets signify. But the secret ’ of her gi’ealness 
lay in her monopoly of the treasures of the 
East, in the shouting of the Chaldeans in their 
ahijie, and the swartby-orientals who fretinented 
her bazaars. Pharaoh Necho (.Cl'S-cOG.B. C. ) 
vainly sacrificed his subjects in order to reopen 
the canal which Seli I, had made from the 
Nile to tbe^Hed Sea; and ,he dispatched the 
Phoenician fleets round Africa in the hope ot 
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di;coveiij.g a new world for commerce. And 
thus long ago, the rivalry of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese for the treasures of the Ind which 
led to the discovery of America, was antici* 
pated and equalled by the rivalry of Bxbytoniaas 
and Egyptians and by the circumnavigation of 
Africa, w))en the world was ae yet one and 
twenty centuries youn^r, 

5. Trade with China: China was the only 
country in Ihe north with which India develop- 
•ed commercial relations. Nature has placed 
serious ubstaclea iu the way of such intercourse 
Buch as inaccessible mountains, and jwtbless 
• deserts. Yet from very early times the two countries ,, 
had commercial intercourse with each others 
•lleferencsa to China and Chinese manufacture 
■are scattei’ecl 'abundantly over the Eatnayana, 
the Mababharata, and later books like 
-Arthashastra. Silken etufTe were universally used 
•among the rich people; and China was the classic 
'land for the production of silk. It was called in 
the Itamayaua, the land of Koshakaras or the land 
•where grows the worm which yields the threads of 
-fiilk clothes.' Tn Sanskrit literature the sillcen 
-cloth 13 known as chinamahuka' or ' chinachela- 
•'vhich means the cloth 'from ‘China' The PeHpluf 
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also refew to sillc atuffa and spun ailk aa articles 
for foi’eigu importation “Tbe monutacture of silk 
amongst tbe Chinese claimaliigb antiquity, native 
authorities tracing it as a i\ational industry for 
a period of five thouSvand years. T'roin Chin the 
looms of Tyro were supplied with raiv silk, and 
through these States the Greeks and the Komans 
obtained the envied luxury of silk tissues. The 
introduction of silkworm eggs into Europe was 
due to two. miesionaries who brought them 
concsealed in a bamboo to Byzantium. The food 
also of the silkworm, the white mulberry is of 
Chinese origin. ”« Later on, the silk industry was 
established in India too; and the Tlmlra^Ynmal- 
Tautra mentions a special cast© or Pudrakas and 
Pattasutralaras or feeders of silk-worms and 
fiilk-twisters.** 

How was this commerce carried on ? A few 
ports or places of commercial importance on the 
eastern side of the Indian Peuuaula are mentioned 
in the Periplus, which give us some clue; — 
Masalia ( or MasuUpatam ) famous for the 
manufacture of cotton piece goodq tho Ganges- 
situated on the river of the Same name, where 
betel, pearls, and tho finest sorts of muslin , 
were sold: the peuinmla of Chryse which 
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mentioned m the furtbet |>nrt of India towards 
tbo oast, com|irl«iing in fiict the modern Ava, 
Pegn, nnd Afnlnccft; (o tho Xortti of this, anti 
contipiious to tho ocCvin lay n country in the 
iutorior of mhich was (ho hirgo city of^ Thlna 
from whonoo raw ami wpon allh and ^ilk stiiHs 
were convoyed by laud tbrou/rlj tbo cxjunliy of 
tho Bactrians to Uarypaza and also by the 
Ganges to 1-imyrica. Thina whether tho ?anie 
ns Pekin or not, must have bocji a largo town 
in western China, nnd a groat emporium of nlk 
merchnndifio in those parts. 

Tho earliest traces of any connection between 
China ond Iho Western world nro to bo foui-d 
in a pafsngo of Ktesins (quoted in Apnd Aelian 
diis. An. IV. U7). '* Tho Iiidinus who live near 
the metrians. make expeditions Into the 
gold doceitin armed conqxanies of a thousand 
or two thousand men. 13nt, according to 

report, they do not return homo for 

three or four years. ’* Now tho expedition? 
through the desert of Oobi made in such 
laiga caravans and for sucli a long iieriod of 
time must have been directed to China. These 
merchautfi must have been North Indians, the 
inhabitants of Cabul, They were represented as. 
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■ IravelUng tbrougb Bactria to reach India. Accor- 
ding to the latest Bassian accounts, the prin- 
•cipal rendezvous of the cara,van3 which 
set out for India, Persia, and Asiatic BuEsia, 
as well as China, is the modern Bokhara ( the 
ancient Bactria ) Bokhara is now, what Bactra 
was formerly, the grand mart of Indo-Chinese 
traffic. Prom Bactra to Barygaza. the route 
might have been either by land or partly down 
the Indus. 

Another route mentioned in the Periplus 
by which silk was imported into India was down 
the Gauges to its mouth and from thence to 
Limyrica. This way was very short but difficult, 
as it must have passed the lofty mountains of 
Thibet. The existence of a modern route 'there 
enables ns to conjecture the probability of an 
ancient one too. Prom the Ganges to Bimyrioa 
the transport of goods might have taken place 
by sea, as the whole Covoroandal coast was na- 
vigated in those days. 

The main articles of import from China 
were : silk and the skins from Serica ( or China ). 
The skins may have meant either furs or pre- 
yyz.’scd katW. is nt) dtrabt that a\\ types 

of skins were extensively used and often impor- 
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ted in tbe days of the KamayAim, the JMaba- 
bharatfi, tbe Buddhist writings, and tbe Artba- 
shastra. ( See Arthasastra II. 11 ). 

Direct overseas intorcourge with China was 
a late development. In the Pali literature the 
earliest rererence to sea-trade with China occurs 
only in Jatei* works iifce the Questions of the King 
Milinda « Profe Lacoiiperie is of opinion thatthe 
intercourse of India with China dates from about 


689 L. C.; when tbe sea traders of the Indian 
ocean, whose chiefs were Hindus founded a colony 
called Lang-ga These were subsequently merged in 
the kingdom of Cambodia founded by the 
Hindus in the Indo-Chinese peninsula about tbe 
first century A, D ^But throughout this period 
they had the monopoly of tbe sea-borne trade 

hands, and the articles of 
o ins trade were rubies, pearls, • sugar, aroma~ 
tics, peacocks, corals and tbe like Many embas- 
aies from Indian soverigna who brought mer- 
^andisa under tbe name of tribute to the 

received by the Chinese 
emperors Hoti and Hiwauli ( A. D. ,89-105. 

^ ^ Okaknra remarlcs? 

the tbe Moharaniedan conquest 

mtrepid miriners of tbe Bengal Soast 
^ } ancient highways of the tea, founding 
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Iheip colonies in Ceylon, ^Tava, and SumatriiC, 
and bindm? Catba ( China ) and India fast in 
mutual iatercourea*’**^ Later on the intercjurao 
between tbo two connlri© received a speolai 
stimulus bom the Indian propagandi of Badd*’ 
bism. and the result was that at one lime and 
in one provinesa mora than **3000“ Indian monks 
and 10,000 fndian f .railie3/*<5^ were there td 
inpfoss -their national religion and art oa 
Chinese eoil. 

6. Trade with further' India: Anothoc 
direction which the commerce of India toak. 
was towards the East, that is uUra-gangolio 
peninsula, comprising Java, Pegu, and Malucoai 
The Jataka stories are full tf referonc'*B to 
an active Indian, trade with the Suvannabhurai 
or the Golden Chersonese. AU these necounts 
point to a complete navigation of tho Bay of 
Bengal and tho Indian ocean and flow of a 
steady and oeeselefs traffic between Bengal and 
Cojlon, Madras and Bmm^. ” Mr. Vincent 
Smith says: *' Ancient Tamil literature and the 
Gr«k and Eoraan anlbors prove that in the 
first two centuries of the Cbri^tiaa era the 
ports on tho Coromoudel or Chola coast ea- 
"Joyed tho benefits of aotiyo commerce with both 
15 
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Wett and E^st. The Chola fleets did not can-' 
fine Iheraselves to ooasting voyages^ but boldly. 
croSfed the Biy of Bengal to the mouths of; 
the Ganges and the Irrawaddy, and the Indian 
Ocean to tha islands of the Malay Arch'ps* 
.lagd. *‘*5 Xhe Yavan Dwipa and the Snvarna 
Bwipa mentioned to the Krmayana are also 
identified with the islands of Java, while mo* 
dern wiiters oilled it the Barley FaUnd. Albs-* 
runi also has ranivrked thit the Hindus call 
the inlands of Maluya Arohi-.eUgo by the gana*' 
xal name of Snvarnat island, l^tolemy ram irks 
that the ooast-line of the M«laya A'-ohipalagi? 
^vas inhabited throughout its length by lha 
Sindoi ( Hii»du8 

The author of the Periplus throws some 
interesting light on the state of comrnerca bet- 
ween Eoutbern India and Malaya AroIiipEh^o^/ 
which received tbo name of Chry^o from him 
ns well as Ptolemy, However, the use in the 
PeripluB of this term is vague as it stands for 
the whole region on that side of the Ganges. Tba 
.Hindus traded in their own vessels in the Biy 
.of Bengal. This is proved not only by the 
abundant allusions in the Jat-ikas and the Artha* 
shastra, but aUo by the evidence in the 
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The Hinda colonization of Java is one of 
the most br.lliant achievements of the nwri* 
time activity of the Ilinda race. There am tffo 
yersiona ot'U, Acoordiii" to one voHion 
impulse to the coloniitng activity oiine 
Kalinga. Elpbiiistono thus sutntnarlSES the faot^ 
The histories of Java give a disticiot ^cooaIlt 
of a jiumerom body of Hindus from 
( Kalinga ) who landed on tins island oivlliz^i 
the iuliabitante, and who fixed the date of 
their arrival by establishing the era stilt sab* 
fiisting, the first ye.ar of which fell ou tlio 75di 
year alter Christ, Tho tiuth of this imrrativp 
is i>rove<l beyond doubt by the numerous rui'l 
magnifioonfc Hindu remains that are stilt exsit 
ing in Java^ nod by tho fact that, although 
the oommon langimgo h Maltv, the sacred' 
ati^age, that of hhtorical nnd nolitical com- 
po.itinii3 nnd of fbo most insoriptioiis, is ^ 
dialect ot Sanskrit. T|,o early date ia almost M 
diKisively proved_ by tho jonrnal ot 'tho Chino'o 
pilKTim 111 tho end of tho 4th centiirv who foand 
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I'ergusson aUo observea : “ splendid -remainB 
at AinraTati show Ibat from the moutba oC tbo 
Kmbna and Godavari tbo Buddbista of. North 
and North-west India oolonized Pegu, Cambodia, 
and Qventually tbo’islaud of Java. .. . . 

’ Another' legend proiervM in the natlvd 
■cbronicles of Java- gives tUo credit of -its coloid- 
^lion to Gnjarat. The firet attempt was made 
by a powerful prince of Gujarat named -Aji BakaT 
about A,' 13. 75, but he was compelled to with- v 
draw* owing to some cakraUy or otbe:*; ' -Latbf 
endn A. D. COJl. a ruler from Gujarat fearing; 
the approaobing destruction of bis kingdoni 6ent 
bis son' with an- army of cuUivalbrs, 'arlisaiiS; 
warriorij-pbjsiciana, and writers towards 'Java, 
■^wo thousand men more were invited, and Soon 
•au extensive comraocce sprang up with Gujirat 
. and other* countries. '* In comparing ibe relative 
importance of the -Western and Eastern Indian 
strains in Java, it is to be remembered that .tb© 
western element has been overlaid by a lata 
Bengal and Kalinga layer of fugitives from th© 
Tibetan conquest of Bengal in the 8tb century 
and during the 9lh and later centuries by bauds 
of Buddhists withdrawing from a land where 
tbtir religion was no longer honoured, ’*^1 
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7. Ceylon : Ceylon is itlentified wnth Lanov 
of the Kamayana. In the Pali literature it is 
known • as Tambapannidlpa. The Sbukranitt 
refers to the fact that Ceylon was famous for 
the manufacture of artificial pearls. Its exUtenoa 
yrsiB first revealed to Europe at the time of the 
invasion of Alexander whose followers called it 
Taprobane ( from Tamraparni ), Megastbenee 
was the first among the foreign travellers to 
recognise it os au i^and. Cosmw a merobsntr 
who had become a moi.k wrote his Christian 
Topography about otJO A. 1). Ce}Iou is called 
by him Serendip, Oylon; according to him, wai 
a great resort of ships from Indi-i, Persia, and 
Altbeopbia. and it likewise despatched its 
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the oinnamon tree Ile-oletm raaatioj» oiaaaTiia' 

■ among other articles which the Anrbe ■ brought 
from , the Bouth ot the earth. The conch or 
chink, shell - concha of the Komaus andSaegala' 
of the Sanskiit wrlterahaa been from thoeirheat 
times one of the chief products ot Cjyloii and 
probably a eource ot terenne. CnaukhrUitig 
differs from that of the |)earl oyster. Wien the 
fei is calm, and the tisberman pwoaives in the 
limpid water sneh a chank moving in the depth/ 
he follows its. track and is Bare to be led to 
a large ohsuk bank, where be o>n obtim a 
rich find. The farming oat of this hshery as well 
as the exploit duty plaoed on the shells yielded 
cousidorabls revanne to the Govermnsnt of 
Ceylon. The ehell is e-sciiorled in great qnantities 
trorn JalVanapataiu to India where it is rawn 
up into rings ot ad sms to fo'-m bnicalots aiid 
anklets tor Hindu womoa, espsoially ot Bengil. 
iishiiig for tba pearl oyster lakes plao now as 
iu Biicient limo in the gait of .Mannar sr 

d. Trnde ot India with the West : 
Tlio ago of the Aidtiois of ibo South uul 
Knahnns of the Isnrili witne-rtil a vemarkible 
di-M-injimci.t of Ibis fois-ign tnido of India U. 
htweh mukis the Iu. lowing reiuaiks with 
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7, Ceylon ; Ceylon b identified with Lanw 
of the Bamiyana. In the Pali literature it i» 
known* as Tambapannidipa. The Shukraniti 
refers to the fact that Ceylon was famous for* 
the manufacture of artificial pearls. Its* existence 
•was first revealed to Europe at the time of the 
invasion of Alexander whoso followers called it 
Taprobane ( from Tamraparni ). Megtistbenee 
was the first among the foreign travelierJ te 
recjogniso it as au ^^Iand. Cosmw a merchautr 
who had become a tnoi.k wrote hU Ciirfetlsn 
Topography about oHO A. 1). Ce)lo« w called 
by him Serendip, Oylon; aooording to him, was- 
a great resort of shijis from Indii. Persia, and 
Altheopbia. and it likewise despatched its own 
ships to foreign ports. It imported silk from 
Sina ( China J and aloes, cjlove^. sandalwood froni 
Eastern ccuntries, and it exported tbeie article! 
to Male ( the eoxst of Malabar ) where tho 
pepper grew, to Kalliana ( nr ICrtljaii noa^ 
Pombay ), wLsre copjM*r. sesame wood, and 
TDAterjals for drssS'S \vero produced, and to Sinda 
( Siiulh ) where mu.sk or cistor WiJS got. Ctiylon 
in fact was the centre of commnrco batwoea 
China and the gulf of P^iein anti the Had eea'.- 

Ceylmi h tnid to bs iho* oritriiial ^homs of 
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tha cmnamoa traa Hi-oWai mantiom 'cinniaaaa' 
among other articlaa whioli the Amba brought 
from , the Boutb ot Iba ca-tb. tha eonoh or 
<ihatik>iiheU - oonohnoftbe Bonwm andSaogaU' 
of the S»n6k>vt writers baa been from thoeirliest 
timea one ot the chief [iroinota of Ceylon and 
probably a sourca of rarenna. Cnnttkbtbing 
differs from that of the pearl oyster. V^iea tha 
tot is calm, and the tiaherman pToeires in tha 
limpid water each a uhatik moving in the depth,' 
bo follows ita traeU mid is sure to be led to 
a large ohaiik bank, where he oiii obtiiii a 
riob find. The farming ont of this fishery at well 
. as the oxpeit duty placed on tha shells yielded 
considerable revenne to the Govarnineni ot 
Ceylon. The sboU ise.’Cporled in g.-eat lyuantities 
from Jalfanaiiatara to India whera it is wiwit 
np into tings of ad sizes to form bmeeleta and 
Mikiels tor UiiiduL womsa, espsoially ot Bengil. 
I'latting for the pearl oyster Hikes plnoi now as 
iu nncieiit tim.-s in the gmlf ot Alannarss 

B. Tr«de of India with the West : 
Tlio age of lira AiiUiras ot the South aul 
Iviisliiins of iho Kiirtli witiie-nd a reiiiaikibla 
dftrlopnieut of the foit-ign linCe of India it, 
bttiell niokis the lulown.g leiiiaiks with 
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Tefejenc 0 to the commerca of the Audhra periodr 
c 2100 6. a to A. D 250 ) : The :Apdhri^ 

period seems to Lave been one of .conslderaWo 
propperity. There was trade both overlaNd and 
by sea, with Western Asia, Greece, Heme, ‘and 
Egypt, as. well aa with China and the East; 
Embafsies are said to have been sent from 
^outh Indii to Eomc. Indian elephants were 
used for JSyrican waifare. Pliny mentions the vast 
<juantitie3 of specie that found its way every year 
from Borne to India and in this ho is confirmed 
by the author of • the Periplas, Eoman 
oolns have been in profusion in tbo ])emn5ub, 
atid efpecially in the south. In A. D. C8 a 
number of Jews, fleetug from Bomau persecution, 
feems to have taken lofuge among the friendly 
coait-peoplo of South India, and to have settled 
in 'Malabar. ’ During the ICushana period 
the Eoman influence on India was at its height. 
"VVhen the whole of the civilised world, excepting 
India and China, passed under tbo sway of the 
Caesars, and the Empire of Kanishka marched, 
or almoBc marched with that of Hadrian, the 
ancient isolation of India was infringed upon, 
and Homan, avis, and ideas Uavolled with the 
of Koman gold which flowed into the 



•treasuries, ot the lUj'is, ia .inymeut, for. .the 
mlfes, gems, and spices of the Orient..-’?*, t 

. - Egypt: ,In early diys the Egyptian. trade 
rMusisted in buying goods .from their nearest 
neighbours on one side and-seiling them tb those 
on tha, other side of . them. Thus the Egyptians 
carried the merohaudiaa of India and Arabia .Felix 
from the porta on tha . Bed sea to the ports on' 
the Mediterranean. The lArnbs bought good* 
from the earavans from India, .and the Egyptians' 
bought them from the Arabs.. But- the •vrbonce 
and the whither , of, this trade-its ultimate 
roots-remainad obiouro to the Egyptians: . : 

Oiio'd.ay the startling nows was roosired 
that a strange man-an Indian who had sailed 
staight from India and tiad lost its shipmates 
i 200 B. C. ) was found out in a boat pn'tbe 
Bed sea coast. Eudoxus of Cysious in Asia 
Minor persuaded Energetos to give bira tbe oom maud r 
■of a vessel for the voyage of discovery with the 
guidance of this Indian ' He reached India 
by sea and brought back a cargo of apices and 
precious stones. In the same way the Greek- 
sailors of Energetes made a settlement in the 
island Dioscorides ( now Socotra ) in the Iirdiao. 
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ocean, and there met the trading reaeels from 
India and Ce^lon.c* 

King Ptolemy PhiladeJphtia ( 285-1.47 B. G. ) 
wlio bad interoourf 0 with Aaoka the Great, 
founded the cUy of Aiexaiidria, whiob beoime 
Ibe piincipal emporium of Itade between Ewt 
and ’Wetst. It offered the passage to the gnode 
of India and Arabia to Europe. Alexandria wa? 

► connected with the pea-jjorts of Berenioi and 
Alyos HormoP, Strabo recorded the fact that in 
hifl ^ay 320 veweL» palled fiom ifyoa Iformoj to 
India. The Egj’ptian Greeks were the pria- ► 
cijial carriers of this trade. Thus the Greek natnea 
for. rice ginger a'ugiber) and cinnamon 

( karpeun ) closely reH-mhIo ibeir Tamil equi* 
SaUiits. •via or«i, inchiver, and karava reaiiwt* 
Ihfte western merchants were known as 
the YaraiiQS in India, and the Yavanu is equl* 
■valent to a Greek.- being d^jrived from laonts, 
‘the tisme of Giveks in iheir nwn language. It 
Was Gretk meiebuntp, ocojrding to iha Periplui 
who biouglit Wine, brasi, load, gla-o etc. 
for sale to blnzins and Bakte and who jier* 
Chifgfcd fioni ihes^- p'ciis la’ppor,' betel, ivory, 
pjmls, and ime uimlina Tin Be Oriek-i sailtal 
.."htm Ejjpt ’in July and uirtvcd at J^Juzir is 
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in forty days; and eailed away again in Decem- 
ber OP January. 

Rome: Boon becama a world-power during^ 
the i«rioJ from Angnstna to Nero. It accord- 
ingly aotiuired a control over all the trade 
routes between the Eiflt and the 'West. Daring 
thi« period the Indian commerce with the West 
reached its height. A factor of great importance’ 
in the Eituation which gave great impotns 
to this trade wae tho discovery of the regulari- 
ty of tho monsoons in tho Indian ocean. This 
dUcavery was made by • Hippalua about the' 
year 47 A. D. with tho result that direct 
tradn grew op between tho Ked sea ports and 
India. At tho Kimo time there • was a snddon 
rise in tho demand among tho wealthy Bomans 
for tho Inxuries of the Host. This state of 
things tallerl forth tho protests of men like 
Pliny, who condemn-d tho reckless expenditure 
of tho richer clesos on (Hirfumes. unguents, and 
personal dicoratioiis.®® Every year this meant 
tho d:ain of n hnwlrcd million sealorces to 
India which Bent wares in retnin which' wero 
told for a hundred times their original value; 
such was tho tragic cost according to Pliny 
of tho Ilsman luxuries. 
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.. luduv. exported V to, Rome 8pico3 and perfa- 
Tiies, precious stones and i5e\rl-j, silk^, muslins, 
and cotton. There was a huge eoimtnption 
-Of aromatiea at Rome, owing to roUgioiw and 
funeral custotna. 210 loads of spices were strewn 
upon the funeral pile of Sylla, Vincent Smith 
writes: *' Tamil land had the good fortune to 
possess three' precious commodities not procu- 
rable elsewhere, namely i^epper, pearls, beryls. 
Repper fetched an enormous prico in the mar- 
icets of Europe. .. The peail-fisbery of tho •South* 
erii Son, which still is productive and valuable, 
iiad been worked for untold ages, and ’.always 
attracted a crowd of foreign merchants. The 
mines' of radiyui* in the Coimbator clietrist were 
also the only fource known to the .ancieni 
world from .which good beryls could be obta- 
ined and few gems were more esteemed by 
both Indians and Romans. The Tamil Stat^ 
maintainEd powerful navies, and were visited 
freely by ships from both East and West, which 
biought merchants of various places eager to 
buy the pemls,' pepper, beryls, and other choice 
commediliea of India and to pay for them ^vith 
I the gold, silver, and art-ware of Europe 
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IV ' , 

\. Ancient Indian Commerce: An analyt^ 
els; Articles of Trade: 1 Animals: 

1. Hnndsorao girls for the harem, imported 
into Barugaza for the Icing. ( 49 ) 

2. Tamil slaves procured at Opoue, impor- 
ted into Egypt ( 14 ). 

3. Femalo Slaves, procured from Arabia 

and India imported into tho island of Dinsoori- 
dea. ( 31 ) . 

4. Slaves imported from Omana and Apo- 
logos into Barugazft ( 36 ); and from Moundou 
and Maliio. ( 8, & ) 

r>. Horiea imported into Kane for tho 
king, and into Mouza For the dospot. ( 23, 24 ) 

0. Simpler Mules imported into Mouza 
for tho despot. ( 24 ), 

II. Animal products: 

1. Butter or tho ludiau preparation thero- 

from called gheo n product of Ariuke (41 }; 
exported from Barngaza to the Barbarino mar- 
kets, beyond the straits. ( 14 ) The word nccor* 
ding to Bliny ( XXVIII. 9 ) is of Scythian 
dngin,' . ' ' - ' ' 
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2# Cbineso hides or furs* exported from 
llarbarikon, a mart on tbo Indus ( 3& ). Tliny 
mentions tbo Soics sending their iron along 
with their vestments and hides, and among the 
presents sent to YadhiBbthira by the SaUa/rnjh- 
ara and Eanka skins are enumerated* 

3. Ivojy; Exported from Adooli ( 6 ), Au- 
aliles ( 8 ), Ptolemais ( 3 ), Mossobn ( 10 ), 
•and the ports of Azania (.16, 17 » Also from 
Barugaza ( 49 ) Mouztris. and Nelknnda { 5ft )j 
a species of ivoiy is produced inDcsarene. (02% 

4. Cbineso cottoni Imported from the coutiv 
"try of the (Vmni through Bnctria to Brrugazi, 
and by tho Ganges to Bengal, m-d Ihenoe to 
Blmurike (’ C4 ). Vincent understands bora 
silk in the raw state. 

5. Horns; Exported from Barugflza to ths 
marts of Omana and Apologos ( 36 ). ' 

6. Coral; Imported into Kane ( 28 ), Baty 
barikon on the Indus { SO ), Barugaza ( 49 ), 
•andNaoura, Tuttdis.Monziris, and Belkunda (56% 

7 Coloured lao; Exported to Adouli from 
Ariako 6). The skt. word is laksba connected 
-as Lassen thinlcs with raga from the root ranj to 
•dye. The lao gum is a substance produced oHj 
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the leaves and branches of oartain trees by an 
inject, both for its covering for its egg and food for. 
its young. It yirlda a fine red dye. BhvgwinUl 
points ont that the colour is called aliklaUa: it- 
j8 used by women for dying the iiaiU and feet, 

8. Pear ( Skt. Mnkta-Hlndi. moti. ) Es- 
, ported in considmable quantity and of superior 
quality frun Mouziria and Nelkanda ( 56 ). 

0. Silk thread: From Iho country of Tbinai: 
inported into Banigaza and the marts cf Diniu* 
rike t Ci ). Exported from Barugizv ( 49 ), 
and also from Barbarikon on the Indas. ( ) 

10. The Pearl Oysten ( Skt, Shukti b 
Fished for at the entrauca of the Perslau GoWv 
( So ) Peail inferior to the Indian sort expor- 
ted iu great quantity from the marts of Apolo* 
gos and Omaiia i So ). A pearl Rdiery in tho 
neighbourhood of Kalkhoi;.iii the kingdom of 
Pandion, near the inland of Epiodoraa*, the pro- 
duct transported to Argalaa, in the interior 
of tho country, where muslin, robes wero 
fabricated ( 69 }. 

.Pearl is also obtained at Taprobane f/Ol ), 
is imported into the emporium oa> the Ganges 
called Gauge 63 }. 
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liop quality 
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India from a very remote period. ( Pliny 
®-) ( Vide Mo Culloch’a Commercial 
dictionary ), '■ Before the American colonies 
Tvere afttablished all the indigo employed in 
Europe came from the East Tndiea and till the 
discovery of a passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, it was conveyed like other productions, 
partly through the Peraian Gulf and‘ partly by 
land to Babylon, or through Arabia, and up 
the Red Sea to Egypl^ from which it was trans- 
ported to Europe. 

11. Kankamon. Exported from Malao 
and Moundou ( 8. 10 ) It is eaid by some to 
be the exudation of wood, like Myrrh, used for 
fumigation, and by others to be gum -lac used 
as a dye. ( Pliny. XU. 44 ) It is the ' deka- 
malh ’ gum of the bazaars. 

. K^rpassus ( Skt. Korpasa ; Hebrew, 
Karoas ) Gossypium arboreum, fine muslin, a 
product of Aiiake ( 4l ). 

13. Skt. Kuta, Heb. (Kiddah) exported from 
Tabai, Malao, Moundou, Mossulon and Opone 
( 8, Q, 10, t 2, 13, } It is considered by Dr. 
Vincent to be a species of cinnamon, Pliny (XII. 
19) states that the Cassia is of a larger size 
than cinnamon, and has a thin rind, and its 
value consists in being hollowed out. 
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14. Dragon’s Mood. Pliny calls it ' Indian 

cinnabar ( XXIX ) ’ 

15. Kostos; Exported from Barbarioon (39) 
and from Barngaza wbiob procured it from 
Kabul. This was considered the best of the 
aromatic toots as spikenard was the bsst of 
aromatic plants. Pliny (XII. 25) describes this 
root as hot to the taste, and of consummata 
fragrance, noting that it was found at Pataleue, 
where the Indus biturrates from the Delta, 
and that it was of two' sorts black and white, 
black being an inferior quality. 

10! Crocus: Saffron (Skt. Kashmirnja). Ex- 
ports from Egypt to hlonz’i ( 24 ) and to. 
Kane ( 28 ). . 

■ 17. Cyprus: Exported from Egypt to Mo- 
nza { 24 ). It is an aromatic rush used in 
medicine. ( Pliny XXI. 18 ) ( Hero. IV. 71 ) ' 

18. Linen; Exported from .Egypt to Ado- 
nli ( 0 ). 

19. Prankincense ( Heb. Lebonah. Arab. 
Luban, Skt. Shrivasa ) Libyan frankincense 
exported from the.Barbatine markets-Tabai (12), 
Mossulon ( 10 ), Maiao, and Mouudou ( 9, 9 ) 
prodnoed in great abundance nnd the best 
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quality at ( ll J; Arabian fi-ankin* 

censo exported from ICnne ( 23 }. 

' 20. Lyoium, Exported from Barbarilcon in 

Indo-Sk}’tbm ( 39 ) ntid from Barngaza ( 49 
Lycium ia n tborny 2>lant, so called from being 
found in Lykin principally. Its juice was need 
for dyeing yellow; a liquor drawn from it was 
.need as ft- medicine. It was held in great esteem 
by tbo anoienlp. ( Bliny XXIV, 77 ) 

21. Mngla-kind of cassia cx])Ortcd from 
Tabni { 12 ) 

22. Macer. Exported from Malao and Jfo* 
undou ( 8, 0 ). Tbe bark is led and the root 
largo. The bark was used ns a medicine in 
dysentry. ( Pliny XII. 8 ) ( Skt. kutajatvak ) 

23. Malabatbiura, Betel ( Skt. Taraala- 
pattra ), obtained from Xbinai from tbe Sesatai, 
and exported to India. ( 05 ); conveyed down 
tbe Ganges to Gang© its mouth ( 63 ), conveyed 
from interior of India to Mouziris and Nel- 
kunda for export, ( £C J. That malabatbnim 
woa not only a mnstioatory, but also an unguent 
or perfiimo, may be inferred from Pliny. ( Xll. 
B& ) From Ptolemy ( VI. II. 16 ) wo learn 
that the best malabatbrum was produced in 
Bangpur. 
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24. Honey from canes called sugar. { Skt. 
Sharkara j. Exported from Barugazs to tho 
marts of Barbaria ( 14 ). Strabo states on tba 
authority ' of Nearchoa that reeds in India 
yield honey without bees. This sras a prevalent 
error in ancient times. 

25. Meiiiot, Honey-lotus exported from 
Egypt to Barugaza ( 49 ). It is a kind of 
clover BO called from the quantity of hoaoy 
it contains. 

20. An incense exported from Slossulon 
and Sloundou ( 0, 10 ). 

27. Moto: A sort of cassia e.xportcd form 
Tabai and Qpone. ( IS ) 

28. Myrrh. Exported from Egypt to Bv 

rugaza as a present for the king ( 49 ). It is 
a gum or resin issuing . from thorn found in 
Arabia Eelix. . ’ 

29. Hard or Spikenard ( Skt. naiad ) 
Ilangetio spikenard brought down the Ganges 
to Gauge, near its mouth ( 03 ). and forwarded 
thence to Mouziris and Kelkunda ( .56 ). Spike- 
nard produced in tho regions . of the Upper 
indds and in Indo-Skytbia forwarded ■ throngb 
Ozene to Barngaza ( 49 ). Imported by th& 
•Egyptians from Barugrza. and Batbarikon im 
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Indo-Skythia ( 40, 39 }. If a price ia estima- 
ted by Pliny at 100 dtnarii for a pound. 

30. Naupliofl: Exported from tbo . marta of 
Azania ( 17 ). It may bo tho Indian coooanut 
■which tho Arabians called' Nnrgil (Skt. narikel.) 


. SI. Muslin, Serio muslin sent from Tbinai 
to Parugaza and Dimariko (04). Coarsa cottons 
produced in great quantity in Ariake, cirried 
down from Ozene to "Barugnza (48); largo su- 
pplies sent thither from Tagara also (otj; Indian 
muslins exported from the markets of Dimurike 
to Egjqit (60); muslins of every description, Serio, 
and dyed of a mallow colour exported from 
Baru^za to Egypt (49); Indian muslin taken to 
the island of Dioscorides (31); wide Indian 
muglins called monakhe i. e. coarse cotton unfit 
for spinning and used for stuffing beds, cushions 
etc exported from Barugaza to the Barbaricon 
mar ets (14), and to Arabia, whence it was 
exported to Adonli (o). 


S Wmo: Laodikenn and Italian wine ex- 
ported in email quantity to Adouli f 6 )• to 

Aualit.ee (t; Molao (8;. Monea, (24J Kane ,28J 
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SS. Tlio juice ot.tiie Bour grape oC Dioapolis 
exported from Kgypt to Analites. (7) 

34. Rice (Skt. toU) produced in Oraia and 
Ariake f37, 41) exported from Barngaza to 
Barkarine markets (14) and to tlie island of 
Dioakorides (31). 

35. Long pepper — pepper ( Skt. pippali ) 
Kottonarik popper exported in large quantities 
from Mouzitis and Nelkunda (5G); long pepper 
from Batugaza (49). Kottonara was the name 
of a district famous for pepper. Some taks it 
to be a district about ToUiohorrj; otbers pot it 
in Calicut country. 

36. IVheat. Exported in small quantity from 
Egypt to Kane (28); some of it vraa grown in 
the district around Monza (24). 

37. Sugar. 

38. Sandarake, a resin of faint aromatic 
smell and is used as an incense. Imported from' 
Egypt to Earugaza (49), conveyed to Mouzitis 
'and Nelkunda (66j. 

39. Logs of sandal and sesame. . Exported 
from Earugaza to ‘ tba msita of Qiasm Bad, 
Apologos (36). 

- 40. The first Bengal muslins exported from 
tba Ganges. (63); otker muslins in Taprobane 
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(Ql); mualms oC all aorta and mallow-tinted; 
esnt from Ozeno tx> Bimgaza (48), exported 
tliencQ to Arabia for tho eup^ilying of the mar- 
keta at Adouli (C). 

41. Corn. Exported from Egj’pt to AdouU 
(7) 'Malao (8), n Uttto to Monzt (2t) and to 
E^ne (28) and to ^fuzirla and Nelkunda foJ* 
Bhips^ atorea (50); exported from Dimiirike and 
Ariako into tho Earbarine markets (14). 

42. Myrrh. Exported from Malao, Mound- 
oa, Mossuloii (8, 9, 10 ) from Aualitea, a amall 
quantity of ttm best quality (7). 

43. Sfcorax (selorasa of tho bazaars ), one 
of the baUame. E.xport©d to Kane (28), Bar*, 
barikon on tho Indue (39), Barugiza (40). It is 
tho produce of a tree which grows in the South 
of Europe and the Levant. 

44. The Palm or dates exported from tho 
marts of Apologos and Omma lo Barugaza 

IV. Metals and metallic articles. 

1. Vessels of silver: Exported from Egypt to 
MoBBulon (10) to Barbaricon on the Indus (80). 
Silver plates . chased or poliabed; sent as presents 
to the despot of Mouza (24), to Kane for the 
king (28). • Costly plate to Barugaza for the 
^k'mg (49). : 
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2. Arsenic (soraal). Eiportei frora*^, Egypt 
to Mooziria rmd Nelkanda \56J. 

‘ 3. Denarii; R'cported from Egypt to Adouli 

(6). Gold and fiilver denarii sent to tbe marts of 
Barbarla (8, 13 ). Exebanges witU advnntago 
for native money at Baragaza (49i. The denary 
was a Eoman coin eqaa! to about 8^ d. in value. 

4. Kaltis. A coin current in tUc district of 
tbe river Ganges (G3^. 

6. (Sbt. Vanga ) Exported from .Egypt to 
AualUes (7), Malao (8), Kiuo (28j, Bavugaza 
(49), Mouziria and Neikunda (50) India produ- 
c'ed this metal, but not it» tboso parts to wliicU 
the Egyptain trade oirried it. 

G. Bead ( Skt. uaga ) Exported from Egy- 
pt to Barugazi, Mouziris, and Nolkunda. (40, 50) 

7. Oriobalcum ( Skt. tripu-pittala ) Brimft. 
Used for ornameut and cut into femall plcwH 
by way of coin. Exported from Egypt to Ado- 
'nli ( 6 ) . 

8. Iron, iron utonflils. Exported from 

Egypt to Halao, llauudou, Tabal, Opono (8, 0, 
12, 13 ) Iron speara manufAolurotl at Mour.a, 
and batcbetfl and swordi exported from Monza 
to Azania ( 17 ). Tbe Arabian poets <wlol)raf() 
swordj made of. Indian aloel. , 
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9. Stibium. ( Sanyiraujana or surma ) , 
Exported from Egypt to Bani^za ( 49 ), to 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). It is sulpburet oE 
antimony, much usal in the East for ‘dyeing 
tho eyelids, 

10. Copper. Exported from Egypt to Kano 
(28) and Barugaza (49) Mouziri?, and Nelkunda 
(56). Vessela made thereof sent to Monza as 
present to the despot (24). Drinking vessels 
exported to the marts of Barbaria ( 8, IS, 
Big and round drinking cups to Adouli (6): for 
cooking with,- and being cut into bracelets and 
anUieta for women to Adoulv i5). 

11. .Gold. Exported from the marts ot 
Apologos and Omano to Barugaza (36), Gold 
plate exported from Egypt to Mouza for tho 
despot ( 24 ) and to Adouli for the king. ( 6 }. 

V, Stones. 

1. Gems ( carbuncles 7 ) found in Tapto* 
bane ( 63 ); exported in every variety from 
Mouziris and Kelkunda ( 66 ). 

2. Diamonds ( Skt. vajra ). Exported from 
Mouziris and Kelkunda ( 66 ). 

3. Gold-stone, yellow crystal, cliryaoUth. 
sported from Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39). 

4* Xia'baster. "Exported from Mouza ( 24 
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f>. Onyx. Seat in vast qaantitias fcom 
Ozena and Paitliana to Barngaza ( 48, 51 ) 
and thenca exported to Egypt. { 49 )■ 

6. Flonr-epath. Sent from Ozene to Baru- 
gaza, end exported to Egypt ( 40 ). Poroelaia 
made ' at Diospolia exported from Egypt to 
Adouli ( 6 ): .veasela of tliis etone were exported 
from India and also tromKaimania to tlia Boman 
market, where they fetched extravagant prices. 

7. ’ 'Ihe Obsidian stone, found in the Bay 

of Hanfeiah ( 6 ). . 

8. The sapphire. Exported from Barbari- 
con in skythia ( 89 ). 

9. Hyacinth. Exported from Mouziris and 
Nelkunda ( 56 ). 

10. Glass of a coarse hind. Exported from 
Egypt to Batugaza ( 49 ) to Mouziria ahi 
Nelknnda ( 56 ). Vessels of glass exported from 
Egypt to Barbarioon ( 39 ). Crystal of many 

, sorts exported from Egypt to Adonli ( 6 ) ;^ 
from Monza to Azania ( IT ) . 

11. Chryaolite. Exported from Egypt to 
Barbarioon (43) , to Mooziria and Nelknnda (56). 

‘ . VI. Wearing Apparel. 

1. Clotbs. Mannlaotared in Egypt and. 
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tbencs exported to AdouU ( 6*). Tbesa were 
disposed of to tlie tribes of Barbaria. 

2. Cloths for the Barbarins markets dressed 
^vnd dyed of various colours. Exported to Malao 
and Aualites ( 8, 7 V 

3, Cloth or coating for tbs Arabian mar* 
kets exported from Egypt ( 24 }, 

Different kinds are eaumerated-with sleeves 
reaching to tho wrist; with the single texture 
und of the common sort wrought wtith fingers; 
checkered; shot with gold; a kind of great price 
sent to the despot of Housa; cloth of common 
sort nud a cloth of simplot texture and of sup- 
•■erior quality for the king ( 28 ) ; of tingle 
texture in great quantity and aii inferior sort 
imitating a better, in small quantities sent to 
Barbarikon ( oO ). 

4. Biding or watch cloaks. Exported from 
Egypt to Mouza ( 34 J , to Kane ( 28 ). It 
w'as a woollen cloak of close texture. 

. 5. Cloths with a double fringe. Exported ' 
from Egypt to Adouii. 

6. Elowered or embroidered girdles, a cubit 
broad. Exported from Egypt to Barugaza (49); 
girdles shaded of different colours,, exported to 
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7. Garments or frieze. Exported from Ara- 
bia to Adouli { 6 a pure Sort exported to- 
the same mart from Egypt ( li ). 

8. Qnilts or ooverlids.Exportodiii small quan- 
tity from Egypt to Mouza (2i) and Kane 28 . 

9. Sashes, girdles. Exported from Barugaza 
to Adonli ( 7 ) and into Barbaria ( 14 ). 

10. Stuffs in which several threads wero 
taken for Ihe woof in order to weave flowers 
or other objectr. Exported from .Egypt to Bar- 
barikon ( 30 ), to Mouziiis, and Nelkunda 58). 

11. Coarfe cloths made at Arsinoe, dressed 
and dyed. Exported from Egypt to Barbaria, 
( 9 . 13). 

12. 'Women's robes made at Arsinoe. 
Exported from Egypt to Adouli ( 6 ). 

13. Tunic. Exported from ‘Egypt to Malao, 
Monndou, Mossulon ( 8, 0, 10 ). 

VI. Works ot Art. 

Images sent ns presents to Kbariball. (48) 
Strabo ennmerntea among the articles sent to 
Arabia, pieces ot soulpture, paintings, statues. 

V. . - 

The Leading Emporia: (1) Ulyas Hormos 
in Egypt- a great trading mart upon the Bed 
Sea Coast. 
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Berenike like MyosHormos was a terminus 
of a great road from CoptoB along which the 
traffic of Alexandria with Ethiopia, Arabia^ 
and India passed to and fro. 

2. Adjoining Berenike was Barbarla. 

3..Ptolemals Tlieron; 300 stadia distant 
from Berenike. Here the hunters used to go 
into the interior to catch elephants. In Uhis 
mart is produced the true tortoise-shell. It also 
produces a little ivory. It is approachable 
by boats. 

4. Aduull 3000 stadia from above. It was 
on emporium for rhiuocerc»' hides, ivory, and* 
tortoise-shell. It had not only large sea borne 
iraflior but ^as also. a caravan station for the 
traffic of the interior of Africa. 

5. Hanfelah Bay. 100 miles beyond Ado- 
uli. Here only the obsidian stone was found. 

0. Aunlltes. 79 miles from the atraita-mod- 
ern Zeyla, 

7. Malao ( Berbereh )-mart. 

8. Moundou: a trading port ( two days’ ■ 
sail from above. J 

9. Atossulon. a luait ( Guesele now sit- 
uated there *) 

C&Dals nnitiog the Mediterraoean with tb« lied 
■Sea existed in remote times. 
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10. Cape Elephant. 

11. Mart oJ Aromata marked the termi- 
nation of Barbaria and the beginninga of Azanla. 

. Eastern Coast of Africa. 

. (12) 1 these import corns, rice, ghi.oil of 

(IS) I Eoaamnm, fife, and coerta cotton, 
Tabai & r sashffii, sugar from Barugaza and 
Opone. J Atiako, 

14. Apokopa 

15. Rhaptn 

Brom Berenika acros the Nottbera bead of 
tbe gait and along the coast of Arabia to tbe 
emporium of Moaza near tbe straits. 

16. Leuke Kome 

1". Mouza marks tbe termination of the 
east side of the gulf. 

1?. Eudaimon. . • 

19. Kane ( Hisn Gholab now '. Here is 
coUeoted all the incense produced in country. 

iO. Sogros-a promontory near it is an 
island called DioMorides (now Soootta). 

21. ,Moskh'a-it receives for B.tport all the 
franksinoense of sakhalitis.' 

Arabia Felis-Aden-the oentrar emporinm 
for eastern and .rvestom goods' before the dis- 
covery of regular trade-winds. 
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22. Omana-a Boat of trade belonging to 
Penia. Barugaza bad regular commercial inter- 
pour £0 •with these Poreian ports, dispatching 
thither large ■\’eesela freighted with copper, san- 
dal wood, beams for rafters; horn, ebony, and 
receiving from them pearl, cloth, wines, dates, 
gold, and elavcs.- 

23. ^arbarikon-a trading sea-port on the 
Indus. Imports: clothing plain and in considera- 
ble quantity; clothing mixed; flowered cottons; 
yellow stones, coial, storax, frauhincense, glass 
vessels, silver plate, specie, and wine. Exports: 
costus. a spice, bdellium, a yellow-dye, spikenard, 
emeralds or green stones; sapphires, furs from 
China, cotton?, silk thread, ii.digo.'^ 

The Gulf of Cambay. { the mainland of 
Aiiake ; ‘Aparantika : an old name of the 
‘Western seaboard of India-Bhagwanlal ) Ariako 
■was the beginning of India. The sea-board of 
Ariako was called Surasbtrene-the Skt. Surashta. 
Prom Minnagar, the capital of Indo-skythia ;tho 
wide tract watered by the river Indus in the 
lower part of its course ) and Ozene (Ujjain), a 
great variety of merchandise was sent down the 
Narbada to Barugaza. Saurasbtra ia a region 
which produces abundantly pearly rioo^ the oil 
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of sesiiDum, 'butter, mutlin, and tbe coareer 
fabrics which aiB manufactured from Indian 
cotton. It has also numorons herds of cattle. 

24. BarugaZa iBbaroaoh)! the greatest seat 
of commerce in westetu India. " The Bhaigavas 
derive their designation from Bhargava, the 
adjective form of Bhrigu, the name . of one of 
the ancient Eishis. Their chief habitat is the 
district of Bharoaoh, which must have got its 
ratne from a colony of ' the Eohool of Bhrigu 
having been early eatabliehed in this Kshetra 
probably granted to them by some conqueror 
of the district. " ( Dr. Wilson : Indian Castes 
Vol. II. ) Imports : Wine, principally Italian. 
Laodikeafi and Arabian wine; briua or copjior, 
tin, and lead, coral, gold-atono, or yellow-stono; 
cloth plain and mixed, of nil sorts; variegated 
toshes halt a yard wide; btorax; sweot clover; 
melilot; white-glass, gum, tincture for the ’eyes' 
or surma; gold and silver specie; irertumes • or 
unguents; costly silver vases; instruments of 
music, handsome young women for oonouhinage; 
snperior wine, apparel plain, but costly, and the 
choicest unguents. Exports: Spikenard, oostus, 
bdellinm, ivory, onyx-stones, and porcelain, 
cottons of all sorts; silh, niallow-ooloured ebtto a . 
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fiUk thrgd, long pepper. 

25. Ozene (Ujjain) In the same region 
eastward is a city called Ozene, formerly the 
capital where the king resided. From it there is 
brought down to Barugaza every ooramodity for 
the supply of the country and export to foreign 
markets-onyx-stonos, porcelain, fine muslins,, 
mallow-coloured muslins, and no small quantity 
of ordinary cottons. At the same time there 
is brought down to It from the upper country 
by way of Proklais. for transmission to the 
coast Kattybourine. Patropapigio and Kaballtio 
spikenard: also costas and bdellium. 

There is BagU-dunger i. e. tiger* mouataiuj 
very rich in game. On these mountains the 
Cornelian mines are situated from whioh in 
tho*most ancient times onyx and murrhina-sto* 
lies were canned to Birugaza whence they ware 
exported to Egypt and Rome. 

20. Palthnna and Tngara. Among the 
marts in the south country there are two of 
more particular iraportance-Paithana which 
lies south of Barugaza at a distance of 20 
days and Tagara 10 days east of Paithana, the 
greatest city in the country. Paithana is Bai* 
thnna now and Tsgafa means the present 
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•giri. Their commodities are earned down on 
\ 7 ag 0 na to Barugaza along roads of exlromo 
difficulty-that ia from Pnithana a great quan-^ 
tity of onys-stone, and from Tagara, ordinary' 
cottons in abundance, many sorts of muslins, 
mallow-coloured cottons and . other actioles of 
local production brought into it from the parts 
along the coast, 

27. Surat: the distriot along the gulf of 
Surat was already called Larlko in the west; 
this is confirmed by the I/tr dynasty men- 
tioned on coins and inscriptions. At Surat, 
near the mouth of the Tapti, ships of all na- 
tions from India, Arabia, and Persia, cast 
anchor.. loaded and unloaded all kinds of goods 
of the East and the West, 

28. Nausarlpa ( Navsari ) is mentioned 
by Ptolemy. KaUiena is Kalyan near Bombay.- 
It must have been an important place. 

29. Heptanesla. Bombay. Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and the Pevijilus all agree that the pirate coast 
was between Bombay and Goa. They allude 
to Mumbaros, north of Bombay the true name 

■ of which ia Mnmba after the goddess of that' 
came. Its splendid harbour fitted it for a great 
emporium, hat its importance was iafe^io^ 
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even to Surat beforo it became a British 
possession. Ptolemy’s expression Heptauesia 
( ni. 135 ) applied to Bombay, the harbour 
of which may bs said to be formed by seven 
islands ; Colaba, Bombay itself, Salsette, 
Butcher’s islaud. Eleplmnta, Caranja, and lastly 
a landbaiik to tho latteK 

SO. Noura,TyndIs,MouzIrIs andNelkunda 
Naura and Tyndis wero the first marts o 
Limuriki (Tamil country). Naura is'Onore now. 
Muziris-a city at the . height of pro-'psrity 
frequented by ships from Ariakeand Greek ship? 
from Egypt. The ships which rreqnented these 
ports are of largo size, on account of the great 
'amount and bulkinesa of the popper and. bet® 
of which tbeir lading consists Imports : Great 
quantities of specie, gold-stone, chrysolite, cloth, 
flowered robes, stibinm, coral, glass, brass, tin, 
lead, 'wine, cinnabar, arsenic, corn for the use 
of tho ship’s company. Exports : pepper in grs^t 
quantity, ( of Kottonara ) large quantities of 
superior quality, ivory; fine silks, spikenard of 
tho Gargee;’betel. precious stones of all sorts; 
diamonds; hyacinths; torloko- shell, -from the 
Golden Island, and another sort from tho hlaiids 
off tho coast of Limyrica. 
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r»l. KomarI-(Cap9 Comorin) is the southern- 
most extremity of India. It imported all 
the commodities vrhich ‘ reached Limyrica for 
commercial purposes. 

32, Taprobane. Ceylon ; Called Palaisi- 
moundou in the Periplos. It produoss psarl, 
precious stones, muslin, and tortoise-shell. 

31. Kolkhol-Tutlcorln:-Here the fishing 
for pearls is carried on; the condemned criminals 
are employed in this service. 

• 34. RlasaUa-MaauUpatam. Hero great 
qualities of cotton were minufactured, 

35 Khruse-Chryso : the G-oiden Cher- 
£ono:e-tho Suvarna Islmds-tba Malay Archi- 
pelago; the extremity of the eastern continent 
in the Periplus; it includes all country beyond 
tbe Ganges. Near the river stands a great em- 
porium called Gange, exporting Malabatbrum, 
and cottons, and other - commodities. Ptolemy 
refers it to the pouinsnla of Malacca. 

30. Thinn: ( in China ) in the interior of 
the country from which eilk whether lu the raw 
state or spun into -thread or woven into cloth 
i* Vjx’ai Vo BctTagrau' 'I’ot'octgfa SsCtrin. 

-or by the Gangcjs to Limurike, To penetrate it 
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ia not easj’, and but few merohanta come from 
it and that rarely. 


VI. 


1. General characteristics of Ancient 
Indian Commerce : — The comparative absence of 
organisation in the tcorld polity and the conseqn* 
ent insecurity prevailing over border lands and 
over high seas ia the fundamental fact iu the 
commercial situation in old times. This fact 
accounts for many of the characteristic features 
of ancient trade. Tho existence of a body of 
mutual understandings between nil recognised 
States of the world regarding interstate commerce 
by land as well as eea is the one solid fact upon 
which is erected the whole fabrio of interna- 
tional commerce to-day,* There was no such 
mutual knowledge in those days, much less a 
eeriea of mutual understandings. Under tho cir- 
cumstances it was extremely bazardoue to ven- 
ture on commerce with distant lands. The absence 
of systematic geographical knowledge, the absence 
of international law, the prevalence of ignorance- 
between nation and nation, tho absence of high 
metallic roads, of efiloient vehicular trafHo and 
cf scientifically organised steamships; the extreme 
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insecurity prevailing on the high roads, all 
coinbined to give a peculiar shape to ancient 
trade, and seriously limited the scope of its 
operations. 

The contrast therefore is almost complete 
between ancient and modern trade. The sudden 
march of European civilisation after the sixteenth 
century, and the great advance the world has 
made in eciences and arte, have altogether trans-' 
formed the eitoation. 

. 2. Trade by aroups:-The one fact about 
ancient trade which impresses itself on the most 
casual observer is the foot of trade by groups 
^mvans companies. Direct trade bLX' 
individuals was comparatively rare. The long 
journeys over pathless deserts exposed o thf 

wanted with regard to the Panis ' The 
travelling merchants often assumed both aggt 
s»ive and defensive functions 
converted themselves inin ■ ^ sometimes 
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as pirates and indeed they hardly knew 
themselves. ” 

3. Middlemenr-Another oharacteristio of 
ancient commerce wae the general abjenoe of 
direct trade relatione between distant - conntrle?. 
Everywhere the two distant places were like 
the two extremities of A loii^ chain betwas.i 
which there was a series of intormediate liaUi. 
Trade was'earried on from tribe to tribe, each 
tribe passing on its goods to a neigh')Ouring 
place, and the goods go on changing hands 
numerous times before they are finally delivered 
to the consumers. 'Many articles from the 
interior of India used to be regularly sold in 
European markets; but the English and the 
Erench and the Spanish IivJ not any connaotioa' 
avith any .part of India. Goods would go from 
the Indians to tho Arabians, from the Arcxblans 
to the Egyptians, from the Egyptians to the 
Venetians and from the Venetians to the 
other nations. The Egyptians ceraplainod that 
many payments had to be made for goods 
which “wero brought from one another ", There 
were intermediaries between India and Egypt,' 
between Egypt and I3.\bylon, between . India 
and China, between any two distant conntriej . As 
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Zimmetu remavka ' The more primitive trade is, 
the ^eatsv the bold of the distributor over the 
producer iu dealing with distant marketf. 

This was o! couvce undesirable. The inter* 
mediari^ would devour much ot the protit of , 
the trade. The nations whioU played tbo role 
■ol trade becama commercially very rich altbough 
they might be very poor At production. What 
aciounta for the riches and greatness ot Venice 
upto the IGth century ii this fact of ita being 
the great dl?lributing centre of Eastern goods in 
the West. 'Eroqueut attempts were made to • 
open up direct trade relations, sometimes success* 
fully aa by the Homans, ‘to the great annoyance of 
these intermediaries The multiplicity of middle- 
men was a great handicap to the growth of 
ancient trade and manufacture; The elimination 
of these middlemen and the opsmng. up of the 
direct i elation? between the different countries 
are the most significant facts of modern timss. 

'3. Absence of Railways. — The absonca 
of railways in old days rendered • the develop- 
ment of large lode Iraffic on land extremely 
difficult. Yet all over Asia a huge traffic oa 
Ijiiid ivas going on from tlie earlbat times. The 
uss of baaits of burden like the ■ camel, oftea 
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facilitated long journeys over deserts. The Indian 
■wagon was always the most useful iustniinent 
of transport in those days, although often a very 
cumbrous one. The presence of big roads very 
early must have bean due to the strategic and 
military necessities of despots ; but in the end 
it served the interests of commerce as well, 
“lu great monarchies" obserres Herren, ‘ erected 
like those of Asia by force of arms^ the necessity 
for lines of military communication is soon sen* 
sibly feltj for the purpose of maintaining distant 
possesions and insuring conquests already made 
which can only be effected by keeping open the 
.communications for the victorious armies. ” 
The result was the establishment of royal 
highways all over Asia, constructed with 
an amount of cost and labour which can 
only be commanded by despotic governments^ 
having the power of concentraiing on a single 
point all the energies. and resources of their 
subjects, A special feature of these big roads 
is the establishment of caravansaries at suitable 
distances. The establishment of such works was 
ironsidered an act of special religious merit by 
Mann, Mahom mad, and Buddha. The Shukraniti 
^mmends the erection of these serais on 
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main highways. These were large quandrangular 
str’Qcturea enclosing an open court, ou every 
fcide of whicli was disposed a single or double- 
row of empty chambers. These serais were 
meant to accommodate thousands of travellers 
with their beatts of burden for the night, the- 
boarding arrangemenfa of travellera being left- 
entirely to themselves. 

4. Intermediate Stations— The journeys 
thus undertaken by the commercial bodies were- 
often long; benoa these men were expected 
to take long halts at intoiroediate stations. It 
was impossible to go straight from one end of 
India, to the other; even if it was possible, it 
was scarcely convenient. Snitable entrepots 
therefore were established towards which many 
important trade routes would ^converge. Thus 
the territories Baolria and Maraounda-modern 
Bucharia-were the depots of the wares of 
Northern Asia, as well as of those imported 
from China across the desert of Gobi, as of 
those brought to the monntaiDS from Great 
Thibet, and those which were conveyed from 
India to the Caspian. These were therefore the 
resting-places of caravans from those various 
countries. Here the goods coming from various- 
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partfl may be suitably axohanged; and then the 
■caravans may commenco their journeys again, 
la the same way the big Asiatic or Egyptian 
ports-sncli ns Alexandria for oxamplo- 
beaime the grand marts of the Ea,t and 
the West; here the silrer of Spain, the amber 
of Prussia would bo bartered for example for 
the spices of Hindustan, and the franlcincanso 
of Arabia. India itself is so vast that suitable 
intermediate depots for meroautile resort were 
oatabUshed on the main routoj. Thus _thera was 
one big route from North to South-West, from 
Savatfi to Patithena ami back: the priuoipal 
stations on this route were: JIahUatti. Ujjrm, 

' Kosambi, and Safceta. Another rente 


ay rom Savattbi to Itajagaha: tiie stopping places 
Were Setavya, Kapilarastn, Kusinara, Pava, 
att i-g,ama, Bhandagama, Vesali, Patalipntra, 
nnd Naianda.® The author of the Peripius 
mentions . three intermediate depots: Oaene 
I Ujiam ), Tagara. and Plutbana. Ozeno was at 
hrst a mart for internal traffic; later on it be- 
a ®tnpon:um for foreign commerce, for 
ZZ onyx-stone, muslins, 

Bin, ' ””*1 '"Woh it transmitted to 

oUza or exporLation, It was probably also 
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a depot tov the prodnce of mors distant Nor- 
thern countries. It ttus.o resort of pilgrims as a 
sacred place and the residence of kings; henco it 
■was quite natural that it becamo the principal 
depot of internal commerce. In the south, Tagara 
and l luthann are mentioned as tho most important 
commercial staples in tho whole provinco. Tagara ' 
was Deogiri, the hill of the gods; it was celo- 
brated for its pagodaa and its proximity to tho 
Ellora. Here also ia a proof of tho intimato oonneo- 
tion subsisting between the establishment of inland 
commerce and religion. From Tagara, oo.irso 
and line cotton goods, different kinds of muslins, 
and other indig6uo\a productions woro oonvayetl 
over dilferent roads to tho port of Batugazi to 
bo shipped for foreign countriai. Pluthana was 
the general marlcet for onyx stones which were 
transported from it over very- bad roads to 
Barngaza. The most active intdnial commerce 
however was carried along the coursQ of the 
Ganges. Here was the royal highway extending- 
from TaxUa on tho Indus through Lahore to 
Palibothra on the Gauges. It was calculated to 
he upwards of ten thousand stadia in length. 

0. Passive- vs. Active Trade— Some 
controverEy has raged round ‘the subject whe- 
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■ther ancient Indian commerce was of a pofsive 
•or active kintJ, Thus the Phoenicians, the 
Oreeks, and the Arabs developed an active 
trade; the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and' 
ncoording to some the * Indians had a 
passive trade. Heereu takes this view. Private 
individuals indeed were enterprising enough to 
•pass the seas, and establbh themselves in foreign 
•countries in order to profit ' by commercial 
speculation. Thus the Rigveda refers to mer- 
chants who go to seas in purtuit of gain; the 
Kamayana mentions merchants who " traffic 
beyond sea, and bring presents to the king. 
hlatm refers to seafaring Brahmins. All probi* 
bitiona to cross the bUck water were of Hter 
origin. But the body of the natiou was content 
to have passive trade reIatio<is with tile outside 
world. It.dia comprised in llioir estimation -the 
then known world. The geographical isolation 
was complete when the formidable mountain 
chains shut off India from Asia on one side and 
the ocean shut it off effectively from all other 
world, on the remaining threo sides. But above 
all, “ the nature of the country together with 
the peculiar genius of the ‘ |)eopl0 themselves 
both contributed to render Hindu commerce of 
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a pasaiTO rather than an activfl charaoter. 1*07 
ifl the productions ot India wera always in high 
request with the Western world the Hindus 
■would clearly have no occasion to transport 
them to foreign countries themselves; they 
would of course expect the inhabitants of the 
latter to come and fetoh what they wanted, 
and ngam the ■ Hindu national character 
haa no pretensions to the hardy spirit ot 
adventure; while their fables abound 
with prodigious enterprise the people themselves 
■ are content to lead a quiet and peaceful life 
with just so much activity as is requisite to 
guide the plough or direct shuttle, without the 
rishs ot hazardous and annecessary adventure. ” 
The Indians did develop an amount of 
active trade with foreign countries. The inRuanoe 
ot Buddhist nrohiteotnre is Tisible in East 
Africa, tostfying to .the active character ot 
Indian trade with it. Scholf has shown how 
•' Indian ships from the Gulf ot Cambay sailed 
to Capa Guardatni ’’ and how . " between -India 
and Cape Gnrdafni they apparently .enjoyed the 
bulk ot the active trade shared to seme extent 
by Arabian shipping.” It may be noted that 
it was an Indian who piloted the ships ot Vasco 
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de Gama across the Indian Ocean. 

The Aiabs were the moat active traders in . 
the Ked Sea : they were active and Indians 
were not. But with the establishment of the 
Pax Pomana, Indian trade became more active 
and Indian vessels as the Periplua writes, went 
regularly from Barug^za to Omana, and Indians 
made a settlement in'Socotm, and the Indian 
fcbips visited Opono south of Gape Guardafui. 

On the eastern side Indian trade was quite 
active and the establishment of colonies in Siam 
niid Java and Sumatra w-s one* of the roost, 
brilliant achievenienU of the naval and cominer* 
cial genius of tho Indian people. Shij>buildiiig 
was carried on a gigantic icale in India; 
this testifies to tho active character of a large 
part of their trade. 

G.. Reaction of Political Situation on 
Trade. Politics react upon economics; and there 
were flncluatioiis in the direction of commerce 
whenever there were big changes in tho political 
world. There wero .interruptions indeed in thff 
trade both j)n land and eea, but those did not 
jxjsmanently dislocate ancient commerce. Tliero 
wna a sort of elasticity iii the trade machinery; 
and no sooner tho storm passed tho nations 
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■would again resume wonted intercourse, altho- ■ 
ugli tbere may' bo shiftings here and there in 
the natare of agency and the sea-ports. In 
Asia particularly politics were always fleeting; 
and nothing was more common than a change 
of djmasty in various Asiatic countrie’’. But 
.** the victorious nation soon perceived the' ad- 
vantages to be derived from a . continuance of 
the former state of things; the wants of the 
conquered soon became theirs also; the custom? 
and presents extorted from the caravans which 
traversed their cotmtry enriched them or their 
chiefs, and it may be added that a ‘ sort of 
taste for commerce and trade prevails even 
among the luder tribes of Asia. ” The real ’ 
commercial crisis would result not from these’ 
wars of notorious nations and changes of dyna- 
sty, but from the nnarcby into whioh despotic 
governments were apt to be dissolved. On saoh 
occasions the hordra of- banditti would arise, 
destroying all intenml security. Tho Rnmayana 
eloquently testifies to this, 

* TUoso political vicissitudes affected trade 
on eea as well as land. Migrations of nations, 
transfer of iK>Utical |>ower, rho and fall of large 
ciliea, the rise or decline of luxurious civilisa-. 
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tiona in far-oIT lands: nil Bnbstantially affected 
the courfo and character of ancient aea-trade.- 
The Phoenicians come first and become the 
carriers of trade in ancient times. The Arabs 
enter the field next and for a considerable 
period remain matters of western trade of 
India. The situation of Arabia was very, favou- 
rable. Its long coasts, the pro.ximity of its 
Ehorea to Africa nccross the lied Sea, and to 
Persia ncross the Gulf of that name, its central 
situation with regard to trade between India 
and Egypt and the military character of the 
Arabs themselves led to Arabia being the chief 
staple place for Indian. Egptian, Ethiopian, 
Arabian, and Phoenician trade. .But during all 
the times the Arabs kept the monopoly of this 
trade, there were numerous tribal revolutions 
among the Arabs themselves, and these 
have affected the course of the trade. The rise 
of Eoma to the position of a world-power dealt 
an effective blow to Arab supremacy; and the 
Egyptian Greeks, Komans, and Indians . drive 
out the Arabs from the field to some extent. 
•The discovery of trade-winds by Hippalus made 
an epoch in the ancient sea-borne trade of India 
the "West. It made a direct trade with 
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India poaible without the intermediate agency , 
of the Arabs. The rise ot Gonatantinoplo must 
have changed the lines of oommerce. The centre 
of importance shifted from the Red Sea to the 
Persian guif. The Turki began to ehare the 
gains ot active commerce with the Arabs; and 
Constantinople became am important centre 
of distribution of the goods of the two twnti- 
nents. The rise ot tha Persian power in the mean 
time gave to Persia for the time being the 
inaatcrj' of both the old and the new road. 
Tha Arabs aiain came to the front, secured 
the more eastern route by the fonndatiou of 
Basra and occupied the lands at the mouth of- 
the Indus. The most revolutionary change however 
in the whole trade of India was -ushered iu by 
llio discovery ot tha Gape of Good Hope; and 
the historic rivalries of the West European 
powers tor the mastery of the Eastern sSas 
began. Snch is in brief the history ot tha vici- 
ssitudes ot oammerce in the East. 

7. Ancient Trade-Trade In Luxuries. It 
must be remembered above all that ancient 
trade neoessatily centred round the articles of 
luxury. Articles of groat valne in small bnifc 
formed the cargo ot the vessels in those days; 
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•while the modern eteamehlp has made possible 
the transportation at bnge distances of articles 
of considerable bulk and small value. The East 
offered to the AVeat specially ( -1 ) precious co- 
mmodities including gold and silver and precious 
stones and pearls; ( 2 ) articles used in clothing, 
•wool, cotton, silk, and fui^; and ( 3 ) spicea 
and aromatics. All tbeee articles fetched fabul- 
ous prices in the European markets. The result 
must have been the dniin of specie to the East. 
This drain of specie to the East ns a natural 
consequence of the excess of exports over im- 
ports is one of the most remarkable characteris- 
tics of Indian trade. There was indeed an abun- 
dance of gold all over Asia. " It has been the 
constant taste of the Asiatics/* remarks Herren, 
to employ their gold not so much in coinage 
as in ornaments of every sort and embroidery. 
The thrones of their princes, the furniture of their 
palaces and especially what belongs to the service 
of the royal table, from ,tbe time of Solomon 
to the present day, have been of massive gold; 
their weapons have always been decorated and 
dresses or carpets, embroidered with gold, have 
been at all times the most valuable commodities 
of -the East.” 
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. 8. Excess oi Exports over Imports. India 
produced in saperabundanco almost every possible 
article whether ratpiited foe the necessaries of . 
life cr the rehnements of luxury. She could 
therefore export n. good doalp bat she im- 
ported very littls in return. Ifs position in 
the ancient commercial world was unique: she 
was the main source of snpply of the world's 
luxuries. The result was a very favourable 
balauce of trade. The only way in which the 
■West would discharge her commercial debt would 
bo to send tbo precious metals to her in return 
for the Indian goods. India has bean “for many 
centuries the final depository of a large portion 
of the metallic wealth of the world. Her supply 
of gold she obtained not as Europe did from' 
America in the lOlh century by conquest or 
rapine, but by the exchange ■ of such of her 
productions ns among the Indians were super- 
fluities but were at the same lime not only 
highly prized by the nations of 'Western .Asia, 
Egypt, and Europe, but were obtainable from 
no other quarter except India, or from the 
farthest East by means of the Indian trad 0 .‘'« 
This led to the camplaint of Pliny who regretted 
that folly a hundred Million sesteross ( £ 70,000) 
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left the Eoman Empire to purchase useless on- 
ental luxuries.^® 

9. Drain of Gold to the East, This drain 
of gold or fipeoie to tho East has always 
struck as a peculiar phenomenon to the 
"Western writers on economics. Thus Prof. 
Taussig writes: *Tii the trade between the West 
and the East and especially between Europe 
and India as far as back as we have any 
definite knowledge about it, the merchandise 
'sent by the East has exceeded in money valua 
that sent in return from the ’West. A balance 
Las remained steadily due to Eastern countries, 
and has caused a steady flow of gold and silver... 
to go' to them in payment of the l>ahnc9... 
Hence specie flows steadily to the East. ” Now 
the real j}eculiarity of the situation of trade 
here is not the excess of exports over imports 
and the consequent flow of gold to India, but 
the disappearance of that gold or specie from 
the world-market. This is the meaning of the 
saying attributed to PHuy that India is a sink 
of precious metals. Prof. Taussig goes on to 
explain the position: •♦This specie is lost to the 
Western countries as if it bad been absorbed 
onoo for all in tbo arts, -almost as if it bad. 
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been dropped into the sea. It disappears from 
the monetary and industrial supplies of 
Europe and America*. ..India...ha5 been aptly 
described as a sink, into which flow gold and 
silver, and efpecially stiver, never to return. The 
explanation of this complete diversion and almost 
disappearance lies in the unusual industrial con- 
ditions of India. ..The region has long had an 
enormous population. This population is mainly 
agricultural; it is ignorant and stolid. It uses 
melallio money almost- solely-very little paper 
money or other substitutes. The rapidity of 'the 
circulation of its money is low, Moreover the 
people are given to the use of both . gold and 
silver for ornament and for hoarding. The 
bracelets, rings, and jewels serve both to gratify 
vanity in the present and to store purchasing 
power for possible use in the future. Hence 
great amounts of spscio can find their way into 
India and flow into use, without much effect on 
general prices; indeed for long periods, without 
n* y . measurable effect at all on prico3.*’5c Else* 
where a large inflow will raise prices; this will 
tempt imports and check exports; then the flow 
of specie in payment for exports will cease. But 
in ’India the ttspoDse of prices to 
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e|)ecio is slow indeed. 

10. Monopoly. Early trade could not be ca- 
rried on under conditions of free competition. The 
risks of trade were so great that only monopolistic 
profit would induce the merchants to launch their 
ventures. An ‘open door” policy was as yet not 
possible. The Arabs had a virtual monopoly 
of the ludian trade Sohoff his given the 
following curious example of a monopoly based 
on inter-racial understandings. “ So strong was 
the age-long understanding between Arabs and 
Hindus, that, cinnamon, which bad made the 
fortunes of traders to Egypt in earlier times, 
was still found by Romans* only at Goardifui, 
and was scrupulously kept from ’their knowledge 
in the markets of India, where it was gathered 
and distributed, while the leaf of the same tree 
producing that speoioue birk was freely offered 
to the Romm merchants throughout the Malabar 

Coast. " 

11. State Regulation. In many ways the 
State in those days tried to regulate commer- 
cial life of the people. The theory of Laisaez 
faire had no advocates in those days. Nor was 
ancient traffic conducted under the influanca of 
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rDErcanlUistio notions. There wM n general 
enoouragement ot Irada-botU export nnd import, 
Tbns Narada asks Yndhisthira : Do the ofli- . 
cers ot the Government, 0 king, that arc paid 
irom the taxes levied on tho communijly, take 
only their just dues from tho merchants that 
come to thy territories from distant lands, irapollcd 
by tho deairo ot gain ? Aro the merchants, 0 
king, treated with consideration in thy capital 
and kingilom. capable of bringing Ibeir goods 
thither wUhont being deceived by the false prc* 
texts of both ( the buyers and the ofTicora of 
government ) \ ’* Kautitya writes : "The fcupcriu* 
tendenta thaU show favours to those who imjiort 
foreign merchandise; mariners end mercbiinUJ 
who import foreign merchandise simll bo favoured 
with the remifisiou of the taxes, eo that they 
may derive some profit, roroignors i«i|)Orting 
merchandise shall bo exempted from being huod 
for' debts. .Dnkss they are ( looil ) jUinooiatioim 
and partners. "M. It wae uUo a part of tho 
busineBs of govorntnoute to crcftlo uU Jjorhi of 
faciliti&i for peaceful iutorohatiga of waroc, by 
feiriW/ng roads, aetabUsblag tUo m/gn of law, bf 
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as profits in tbe ultimate interest of the consu* 
ming public. The superintendent of commerce wss 
authorised to fix a profit of five per cent over 
and above the fixed price of local commodities 
and ten per cent of foreign produce. “The super- . 
intendent shall on consideration of the outlay, 
the quantity manufactured, the amount of toel. 
the interest on cutlay, hire and other kinds of 
accessory expenses, fixed the price of such mer- 
chandise with due regaid to its having been 
manufactured long ago or imported from a dis- 
tant country, “'o Especially all attempts to arti- 
ficially raise prices were sternly putdown. “rbow 

who conspired to lower the quality of the works 
of artisans, to hinder their income or to obstruct 
their sale or purchase shall bo fined thousand 
panas. Morebanis who conspired to prevent the 
sale of merchandise or to sell or purchase •ora- 
moditios at higher prices shall bo fiucd one 
thousand panas. In certain cases the govern- 
ment even koj)! mono|)oly of production or •'la 
in their own hands. Whenever there was on exco* 

»ivo £upj)ly of mcrcbandiso the tuperintendent 

was nuthorifed to centralise its sale and jjrohibit 
tho sale of similar merebandieo elsowbero boforo 
the cenlraliitd supply was dis^msed ofi This tyi^o 
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of glut used to taka place often, owing to the 
•mall size of ancient markets. Prices used to ■ 
fall considerably whenever any advent of ship ■ 
was announced; hence there was special need of 
regulation to bring about an even distribution 
of goods without violent 'auotuations in ■ prices. 

'rtam articles seemed to be a special monopoly 
of the State; and the State used to derive pro- 
a 1,1 k*”! trade. The king ‘8 merchandna was 
0 oth at home and abroad. The imported 

“='*ets for 

l “““of^oture was' 

wntrahsed. In either case the State was - to' 

Se."--? 

storv^of'?a''“™“® 

Inc lie indeed occupied 

and long maintained the glorious position of the 
Queen of the Eastern Seas'. ■ The richness and 
aiiernty of her prodnotion, her geographical posi- 
tion m the centre of the ancient commercial 
world, her extensive coast-lines, her magni- 
Ecent harbours, all combined to give a 
nniquc position to India in the anoicnt world 
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ivhioh all histories of world culture will do 
■well to take note, viz. tbe ceuti’al position oi 
India in the Oriental world for well nigb two 
thousand years, not merely in a social, a moral, 
a spiritual, or an artistic reference, but ^ also 
equally in respect of colonizing and maritimo 
activity, and of commercial and manufacturing 
interests. ’ Tbe geography of India points to 
her natural isolation, says Dr. jMookerji, but 
history of India reveals other facts. -The 'ory 
mountain and sea barriers which' nature bas 
placed between her and the outside worl 
aie converted by her own native energy an 
abounding life, into the pathway of 
with the external world; and how ? " The 
early growth of her shipping and sbip-huildingi 
coupled with the genius and energy of her 
merchants, the skill and daring of her Eoa-men* 
the enterprise of her calonUts.' and tbe zeal of 
her missionaries secured to India the command 
of the sea for ages, and helped her to attain 
and long maintain her proud po'»ition as the 
mistress of the Eiistem feas. There was no laok 
of energy on tho part of Indians of old in ut- 
ilising to the full tho opportunities presented, 
by nature for the development of Indian mari- 
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time activity- the fine - geographical position 
of Inflia in the heart of the Orient, with Africa 
on the West, anfi the Eastern archipelago and 
Australia on the East, her connection with the 
vast mauilaud of Asia on tho North, her posi- 

ivera'r, ' net-work of 
ivers which opens up in the interior. In fact 

cial development of a country. '• >i 

It is impossible to l““r ™’tare. 

nance of this. Isolatiortf “^r 
ns nations means first she well 

If this isohtioa W.a3 oln 

those (Jays and very distant'lv in 

■n fruitful contact wifrih " ‘“‘''’“. 

above ail due to the devni 'vas 

commercial and second-iri?”™! of pnmar.iy 

lictween India and the orteLtlTd! ' 



XII. Public Finance. 


I 

1. Finance In the Vedic Literature. The 
beginnings of Public Finance may be seen as early 
as the period of the Kigveda. The people then 
were not nomadic tribes wandering from place 
to place, but had attained a high level of orga- 
nization, Monarchy was a normal form of 
government in those days. “War begets the 
king ’* i and in India also military necessities 
forced upon the Aryans tne institution of kmg* 
ship. AVar was the breath of nostrils to the 
early. Aryans : wars defensive and aggressive 
were a constant feature of the early Aryan life. 
Various grades of kings are referred to : the 
Pajaka was inferior to a Paja^ : Svarat was an 
independent king;* Samrat was a paramount 
king.3 There was also a pur-pati< or the town- 
king, below the Pajaka or petty prince. Now 
the king was above all the leader of the ]XK)plo 
in times of war and -peace. He was essentially 
the protector of the people. ( »itTT 5TWW J. 
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Now it ia teawnaHe to conjcotura that tho 
early evolution ot Government among the Vedio 
Aryans and ib vigoroue tnnctiomng in times oE 
war as well as peaca neoMsarily presupposa the 
existence of soma form of Ninance among them. 
The Government, we are told, used to command 
the obedience of the people. Victorious 
in the wood, friend among men ever he {Agnil 
claims obedience as a king.”^ “In his own lionse 
he dwells in peace and comfort; to him for ever 
holy food flows richly. To him tho people with 
free will pay homage; the king with whom the 
Brahman hath- precedence. He, nnopposod, is 
master ot the riches of his own subjects and of 
hostile people'"® Here it is very clearly pointed 
out how in tho last resort tho State has 
an unlimited power over the wealth ot its sub- 
jects as -vveU ot the enemies whom it happens 
to conquer. " As on tho approach ot the king, 
men of violent deeds ( or people ot a particular 
tribe-Ugra) (and ) such aa are addicted to 
every crime, ebariotoers, and governors ot villages 
stand prepared with food and drink and palac®, 
( saying ). ho comes, ho approaches, so on ( the 
approach ot ) the conscious one, all beings stand 
prepared, (saying) this Brahma comes, this 
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Brabma approaches.’ ^ "A great king, assembling 
his followers, sends them about in bis kingdom 
according to bis pleasure/'* 

Such settled relations as obtained between 
the people and the king lead us to infer the 
the presence of some syatem of taxation, some 
form of payment on the part of the people, 
voluntary or involuntary. The world Bali is 
frequently used now in the sense of "offering to 
a god" and now in the sense of "tribute to a 
■ king, 3 It is a conjecture of Zimmer that the 
offerings in both cases were voluntary. Ko doubt 
in the evolution of furnneo, volunbiry contri* 
butioiis must have preceded tbe compulsory 
jiaymoiit of taxes. It was so among the CxC^ 
mans, ns reiiorted by Tacitus, Bsnevoloncos 
( pranayn-kriya ) were known very early 
nud these were in origin duo to the voluntary 
action on the part of tbo tribesmen. But 
tbero ia ampin evidence to show that the 
Vedio Indians bad already emerged out of this 
stage. Many times, the king found himself lord 
and master cf tbo hostile tribes: hero in tlm 
l>eginning the obedience ns well ns tlio payment 
must baa'o been compulsory. *' Wbon ns purl’ 
M bo fcUia os king al>ovo tbo bo-ta, among 
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•It is true that 'these tributes may. have b»n 
occasionally heavy: the heavenly worW is 
cribed os a iilaoe where no tribute -is P" ' 

the weak to the mighty.'^ But the burden mam^ 

fell upou the rich olaases; who were ma 

give ■' abundant tribute ’■ to the kings. ^ 

eats the woods " as the king evonrs 
rich. ”is But this phrase " devouring 
.people, ”10 BO often applied to the king, 
to ho misleading. It does not mean e . 
once of habitual oppression on the part o 
king. '• It obviously had its origiu in a custom nj 
which the king and liis- retinue were e 
the people's contributionB; a plan ^ 
parallels. ’’20 , 

It is veiy probable that the excoptiona 
position of the king as the i-eceiver of txibm 
•was to some extent shared by the body 0 
■who were his comrades in war, ' known as 
■ Kfihatriyas. In one passage the plants or her 
are said to congregate as the princ^ 0 
ruling house in a field of battle.*^ From 
it appears probable tbat other members 0 
ruling family often shared the royal privils^ 
and responsibilities. The Brabmins were^ a ^ 
exempt^ from taxation in the Vedio times. 
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In one passage it is said • that the Braiiinins 
serve only' king Soma',' not tlie temporal king.^^ 
necessarily then the ''whole weight o? tasmtion 
fell npon the Vaiahyae, who formed the richest 
class ill the community. In fact, the Aitaroya 
Brahmana thus sums up the oharaotori^ios of 
a Vaishya in the following adjectives: 

Anyasya bali krit " Tributary of another”: 

'Anyasyadya " To be lived upon by 
another. " 

Yatliakamajyayab ” To be 'oppressed at 
will ”.r‘ Tlierefore it is abundantly recognised 
that the Vish forms the basis of the State on 
which Brahma and Kshatra rest.“ 

The main sources of our information re- 
garding the post-Vedio financial organization 
of ancient India are: The JInhabhamta, the 
Dharmasutras and Dharmashastras. the Jatakas 
and Buddhist sacred books, Shulrm-Niti, and 
Kantilyn's Artha Shastfa. There are many more 
minor sonrees; but these bring out the- salient 
foatnres of Ancient Indian Fiinmce well, and 
hence are iinita snfiicient for our puriiose. 

Ik 

1. Revenue Organization In the 
bharata. 'We do not hear of big ■ 
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Bub-divisioDs of a kingdom like tlie moderit 
Presidency or a Suba. It is likely that tbe 
toajority of the Stales in tbs Epic India were 
comparatirely small • and very rarely one of 
these firoall States used to attain the status of 
a big kingdom or an Empire. The unit of ad- 
ministration is the viUft^. .Every village is 
placed under the charge of a headman or gra- 
madhipati, A superintendent was placed in. 
charge of ten such villngea. Similarly, there were 
officers over 20. 1 00, and 1 000 villages 

respectively. 

It was the duty of Ibe headman to report 
to his superior olficer the general state of bis 
village, noting carefully the characteristic of 
each peiBoii in the village and all the faults 
that needed correction. In the same vmy each 
fiuboidinato officer had to submit a general 
report to his next superior officer. The 
village headman had control over all the pro* 
due© and provisions of the villagej and he 
has to contribute his share for zn.iintajniug the 
lord of the ton village?, and the latter had to 
. do the same towards his superior. The bead of 
hundred villages got the revenue of a whole 
viVihgo, antf ffle fiearf of one thouseand viTTaga? 
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Teooivod tbo rovoQoo ot a small town Over 
<!itiea there must have been separate Buperinlend- 
ing Beveima Officers. The revenue administra- 
-tion ol the whole kingdom was under tho care 
of specially appointed ministers. It wars the 
duty of the king to protect tho people from tho 
harsh and unjust administration of thtso officers 
who often terrorised over tho helpless people, 
as the Mahabharsta says, like tlie evil planota 
■over tijo Nakhsntra. 

2. The Sources of Revenue, Laud was 
a main source of revenue to the State. The tax 
here varied from one-ientb of the produce of 
laud to oiie-si.vth of the iiroduco in normal 
times.-' Another source was commerce. "Taking 
notes ot the sales and purchases, tho state ot 
■ tho roads, the food aud dress, and the stocks and 
proCrts of those that ate engaged in trade, tho 
king should levy taxes on them. Usually the 
Icing’s share was fixed at one-fiftieth or more of 
tho sale price, after tho above factors arc duly 
noted. 

Another item ot revenue was tho tax on 
artisans. “ Ascertaining on all occasions, extant 
■of the maimfaoturo, the receipts and expenses ot 
those that are engaged in them, .and the state 
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of tbe arts, tbo Mug should levy taxes upon' tbo 
artisans in respect of the arts they foUo^Y! ’’2^ 
Taxes on transport formed 'an interesting 
source of revenue. The Gomis or Banjaras mod 
to be the mniu carriers of goods from place to 
plac0| with the help of animals. But these were- 
to be lightly taxed, as their importance to the 
agricultural and commercial system of tbe time 
was recognised to be great.^® 

Among the other sources were routes, salt, 
shulka, river-crossings, and elephants, A Mng 
should appoint ministers for mines, salt, shulka, 
river- crossings and elephant forces, ministers who- 
are his own relatives, or men particularly trust* 
worthy ," 3 i The Government owneil mines itself 
and t^ed them. Tbo sajze seems to be the case 
with the production of salt Tbe Shulka is taken 
by the commentators as the place where corn 
was sold. Tolls ht the river-crossings belonged 
to the Icing. The catching of elephants was 
also a government monopoly, 

Tbo institution of compulsory labour ( f<ff? 
now ^ ) is a very old institution in India. 
The artisans and labourers were made to work 
free onco n fortnight for tbo king. It was found 
difficult to meet tbo demands of the army and 
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palace, in any other way. Even the Brahmins 
came in for their fihare of forced work. “ All 
Brahmins who have not learnt the Vedas and 
kept the sacrificial fire should be made to pay 
taxes and to do forced labour, by a king who 
is religious. 

It is interesting to note that no Abkari •or 
excise revenue is mentioned. "Drinking-shops, 
public women, shows, actors, gamblers, and keep* 
era of gaming houses and other poisons of tho 
Idndj which are sources of disorder to tbs State, 
should be checked.'*^^ There was also no forest 
revenue, because the forests, mountains, rivers, 
and places of pilgrimage are emphatically doolar- 
ed 'lownerlees'' ( ),^* and ns such publid 

property, open to all for freo use. 

The gains of conquest may bo said to be 
an occasional source of revenue. The following 
passage throws same light on the state of opin- 
ion on the question. ' K.ing Pratardau sub* 
jugating his foes in a great battle, took all their 
wealth, including their very grain and medicinal 
herbs, but left their land untouched. King' 
Divodasa after subjugating bis foes, brought 
away. the very remanls of their sacrifioia'l fires, 
their clarified butter and their food. For this 
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reason, he was deprived of the merit of his 
conquests. King Nabhaga -gave away whole 
kingdoms with their rulers as sacrificial presents 
to the Brahmins, excepting the wealth of learned 
Brahmins and ascetics. 

3. Items of Expenditure, The responsibi- 
lities of the Government were manifold. The 
cost of the array was the heaviest item of ex- 
penditure, The salaries of officers was another 
important item. The protection of the learned 
Brahmins, the weak, the distressed, the famine- 
fitricken, the bereaved, the recluses, was always 
the concern of the State. The maintenance of 
public works-specially irrigation works and roads 
was a eubstantial'charge upon the resources of 
the State. The following quotation gives ns 
some idea of the scope of governmental activity 
in those days, and the consequent demands on 
the public purse. *Ts the State not oppressed 
by you or your priuoes, or by thieves of 
by avaracious people ? Are these tanks large 
and full located in snitable places in your 
kingdom, so that agriculture may not depend 
solely on rain from the heavens ? Does not the 
seed and the maintenance of the men who tills, 
go unrealised ? Do yon award money lent with 
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interest at one per cent ? la your Vartta or- 
department .ot UveUbood looked to by eftioieat 
men ? For in Vartta lies tbe happiness of the '■ 
people. Do yonr five otfi(^rs of the village, 

. brave, well-versed, and of good behaviour, 
ivehieve the good of the country by their united 
efforts ? For the protection of yonr cities have 
you made yonr villages as strong as yonr towns, 
and the border land as strong as your villages ? 
Do dacoiU roam in yonr country, harassing the 
towns and aro they not pnraned by your forcss 
■in even and uneven places 

4. Right to Tax. The right of taxation is 
inherent in Governmeat. Bat it is not an un- 
conditional right. If the kings have a right to 
■tax tha people, the people have a right on their 
part to protection. The Western theory is-uo 
TBpreaentatioa, no taxation. The Eastern theory 
is-no protection, no taxation. These t^vo must 
go hand in hand. It is a regular compact bet- 
ween the king and the people, Jklen were ori- 
ginally at war with ' one another. They . soon 
• became disgusted with this life in the state of 
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jvnother, like stronger fish devouring the ’weaker 
ones in water. It hath been heard by ns that 
& few aujonst them then aesemblicg together 
made certain compaots, eaying-Ho who becomes 
harsh in speech or violent in temper, he who 
seduces or abducts other people’s wives or . rob» 
the wealth that belongs to others, should be 
cast off by m. Assembling after some time, 
they protested in nlHiction to the grandsire, 
Baling, -Without a king, O Divine Lord, we 
are goirg to destruction. Appoint some one as 
our king : All of us shall worship him and he 
shall protect us. ” The terms of the contract 
were also hot vague and indefioite, but clear. 
Provision was made there and then for the 
maintenance of the royalty. The inbabitanta of 
the earth said to Sfanu. • - 

** For the increase of tby treasury, we will 
give thee a fiftieth part of our animals and 
precious metals, and a tenth part of our grain.*'^’ 
But the point of importance is that it was 
a contract; give us so much protection and wo 
give yon bo much taxation. This duty of protect 
tion was emphasised in a number of passages. 
“ Protection of the subject, Yudhishthira, is 
, cheese of jknigfy (ftjtre#. Hre 
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Htg should always bear himselt fowanls bis- 
subjects as a mother towards the child of her 

' mother, disregarding tbo» 

objects that are most cherished by her seela 
the gMd of her child alone, even so, ^-ithoul 
doubt, should kings conduct themselves ( fn 
Jds their subjects )."» And if this guarantee 
of protecfon wera withdmwn, the jampTe wem 

fn h- Vr" a\“"°" r' 
js-Iess-Ifthekini^aVirh"'^^^^^^^^ 

person, no matter to what ossto be bll ^ 
between the credit and debit L 

accounts. Care must thereto™ 

■ ’rftWn the bounds of tco''^''°" 

times. It was clearly underetood ?i!°^ 

was the representative of r 

™ “ Public trust eacredlv 1 
of bis subjects. His kinudem behalf 

-t^te tor persona, loott” 7 “ P^^te 

^ ^ Serious 
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•cteck'Over his personal expenditure. " Do thy 
eerraiits, kin^% ever speak to tbee in the forenoon 
regarding thy extravagance of expenditure, in 
respect of thy drinking, sport?, and women ?...Do 
accountants and clerks employed by thee in 
looking after thy Income and expenditure, 
always apprise thee every day in the forenoon, 
of thy income and expenditure f ”<1 A king is 
a thief or robber who wastes public treasure 
on private pleasures. *' My wealth exists for 
only my subjects in the city and the country, 
and not for my own comforts and enjoyment/. 
■That kitig, 0 virtuous one, who giveth away 
for his own pleasure the wealth that 

beloogeth to others, can never earn virtue 
■ or fame. ’ xvaa not enough that 

the king was temperate in his private 

pleasures; he was to be equally temperate in his 
personal charities, •* And Agastya answered, 0 
lord of earth, know that I have come to thee, 
desirous of wealth. Give me a portion according 
to thy ability and without doing injury to others. 
The king, then, representing unto the Kishi the 
equality of his expenditure and income, said-D 
- learned one, take thou from my possessions the 
Wealth thou pleasest ?-BehoIding, however, the 
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equvlity of that monarch’s income with expendi- 
ture, the Eishi who always looked at both sides- 
with equal eyes thought that if ha took any- 
thing under the ciroumstanoes, his act would 
result in injury to the croatuics. This rule 
of keeping expense within the bounds of income 
was the extreme limit, beyond which there was 
bankruptcy and red ruin. The necessity of a large 
reserve was duly irrsisted on; for a plentiful 
treasury would mean prosperity ns well ns capa- 
city for defence. Narada says : " Is thy o.xpendi- 
ture always covered by a fourth, a third, or half 
of thy income 1 ”ri A king, it is stated, should 
not ‘neglect an item of income however insigni- 
ficant, for even small items go to fill the treasury 
in course of time. 

6. principles of Taxation. It was of fnnda- 
mental importance for a Government to realise 
that the system of taxation should be so devised 
as to appear light and tmoppressivo to people; 
for the people, if driven to desperation rise up- 
in revolt and pull the Government to pieces; 
“ That crooked and covetous king who suspects- 
everybody and who taxes his subjects heavily is 
saan of liis ]}f& by bis servants and 

relatives. ’ *= " The subjects hate that king who 
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;eariis a notoriety for voraciousness of appetite 
{ in the matter of (axes and imposts ). "Wfiencs 
can a king who becomes an object of hatred 
have prosperity ? ’*^8 Various tricks are to be 
-employed to render the system of taxation accep- 
table to the people. There is the great fact of 
inertia, which may be utiliged. If the growth 
■of taxation comes slowly and by driblets, people 
do not feel it. If people are called upon to pay 
■more at a time of rich harvests or heavy pro- 
fits, then they can not grumble. And care 
should be takefi to placate the leaders of the 
people and to divide them if neoefsary, Taxa- 
"tion therefore must be projwrly graduated accord* 
ing to the capacity of the tax-payors. It must 
be increased or reduced according as the times 
are favourable or otherwise; it must be increased 
elowly and impei'coi)tibly; and leaders may be 
-conciliated and people may bo divided in order 
that opposition may not bo organised, '’A 
hing should milk his kingdom like a bee gather- 
ing honey from plants. Ho should act like the . 
•k^pcr of a cow who draws milk from her 
without boring her udders and without starving 
the calf. The king should act like the leech, 
•drawing blood mildly. Ho should conduct him- 
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self towards liis subjecte like a tigress in ' tlie 
matter of carrying her cubs, toucbuig them witU 
her teeth, but. never piercing therewith. Ho 
should behave like a mouse, which though posse- 
ssed of sharp and pointed teeth still cuts the 
feet of sleeping animals in snch a manner that 
they do not at all become conscious of it. The 
demand should then be increased gradually 
till what is taken assumes a fair pro- 
portion. The king should enhance the bur- 
thens of his subjects gradually like a person 
^adually increasing the burthens of young bullock. 
Acting with care and mildness, he should at last 
put the reins on them. If the reins • are then 
put, they would not become 'intractable. Indeed, 
adequate measures should be employed for mak- 
ing them obedient. Mere entreaties to reduce 
them to subjection would not do. It is impo- 
ssible to behave equally towards all men. Con- 
ciliating those that are foremost, tho common 
people should be reduced to obedience. Producing 
disunion among the common - people ( through 
. the agency of other leaders ) who are to bear 
the burthens the king should himself come for- 
waid to conciliate them, and then enjoy in 
happiness what he will succeed in drawing from 
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them. The king fehould never impose taxee 
UDreafonably and on persons unable to bear them. 
He should ' impose them gradually and • with 
conciliation, in proper season, and according to 
due forms. These contrivances tha^ I declare 
unto thee are legitimate means oC kingcraft. 
They are n^^t reckoned as methods fraught 
with deceit*"*^ 

The sense of security was well recognised 
as fundamental to the growth of capital and 
.consequent eoonomio pros|)6rity of kingdom. A 
weU-devised system of finance would - carefully 
•lop off (he exctesceneea of the wealth of the 
people, without encroaching upon iU roots. The 
springs of })roduotive energy most remain in 
fuir vigour; foi' upon their vigorous functioning 
. depends the prosperity and strength of the people. 
In fact, taxation should never defeat its own 
end.' If it takes the form of indwcriminate and 
wholesale plunder, a terrible sense of -insecurity 
seizes the wealthy classes, and the result is that 
wealth begins to bo hoarded or drained off into 
unproductive channels, or it begins to. migrato 
' to other kingdoms. The king O/ Yudhisthira, 
may take high taxes, but bo should never levy 
such taxes as would eraaKulate his people. No 
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tax Bhould be leriod -witbont. ascertaining the 
outturn and tbo amonnt of labour that has been _ 
necessary to produce it. Kobody would work 
or seek for outtuma' without .sufficient cause. 
The king should after reOeotion, levy taxes in 
such a way that he and the person who labours 
to produce the article taxed may both share the 
value; The king should not by hia thirst, deatroy 
his own foundations as also thore of others. A 
king who is' possessed of sound intelUgonos should 
milk hia kingdom, after tho analogy of { men 
acting in the matter of) calves. If the calf be 
permitted' to suck, it grows strong, O Bbarata, 
and -bears heavy burthens. If on the other 
hand. 0 Tudhisthfra, tho cow be milked too 
much, tho calf becomes leao, and fails to do 
much servioo to the owner. Similarly, if tho 
Idngdom he drained much, tho eubjeota fail . to 
achieve any act that fe great."« The Vaiahyas' 
are the- chief tax-^ying class and therefore 
their security is the rhain aim of every sound 
system of hnanis. If a person engaged in 
agricultnra, cattle-rearing, or .trade, becomes 
inspired with a sense of insecurity the king, as 
a conseqnehcc incurs infamy. The king should 
always honour those subjects of his that are rich 
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and should say unto them, -Bo ye, with m 0 ,adya* 
nee the interests of the people. In every hingdom 
they that are wealthy consitute an estate in 
realm.”*^'" If the king disregards the Vaisbyas, 
they become lost to him, and abandoning his 
dominions remove themselves to the woods. 
The king should, therefore, behave with^leni- 
enty towards thorn.' The king, O son of Pritha, 
should always concifiite and, protect the Vaisbyas, 
adopt measures for inspiring them and for ensu- 
ring them in the enjoyment of what they 
possess and always do what is agreeable to 
them. The king, 0 Bharata, should always act 
in such away towards the Vaisbyas that their 
productive powers may be enhanced. The Vai- 
shyas increase the strength of a kingdom, im- 
prove its agriculture, and develop its trade. 
, A wise Idng, therefore, should always gratify 
them. Acting with heedfulness and leniency, 
bo should levy mild imposts’ on them. It is 
always easy to behave with goodness towards 
the Vaisbyas. There is nothing productive of 
• greater goed to a hiogdom, O Yudhiathira, than 
the adoption of such behaviour towards the 
Vaisbyas of the realm,’**® The prosperity of the 
wealthy classes is dearly seen to be the source 
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of tUe prasperity of tlia kingdom, and hence of 
the Government. 'Whatever affects the former affects 
the latter in the same way. Narsda asks these 
■important questions to king Tudhialhira " Do the 
officers of the Government, .0 . king, that are 
paid from the tasea that are levied on' 'the ' co; 
jnmnnity, take only their jnat -dnee from' thtf 
merchants that come to tjiy lerritoriea from 
distant lands, impelled by jlhe desire of gain t 
Are the merchants, 0 king, treated with con- 
Eideration in thy capital and kingdom, capable 
of bringing their goods thither without 
deceived by the felse pretest of ( both 
the buyers and ofBoers of Government. ) ? The ■ 
sense of seonrity which a Government inspued 
in its propertied classes was, therefore, one' of 
, the main criteria , of its efficiency, prosperity, and 
strength. “ He is the best of kings in whose 
. dominions men live fearlessly-, like sons in the 
bouse of their sire. Ho is the beat of kings 
whose subjects have not to bide their wealth.”5- 

One more passage may be noted. Here also 
the same idea is reiterated. Scriptural sanction 
also is hero emphasisod. " With a sixth part 
upon fair calcnlation of the yield of the soil, as 
his tribute, with fines and forfeitures levied upon 
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offenders, with the imposts according to the scrip- 
tures, upon merchants and traders in return for. 
the protection granted to them, a -king should 
fill his treasury. Never desire to fill thy treasury 
by acting unrighteously or from covetousness. 
That king who .is mindful only of the means of 
acquiring wealth, never succeeds in acquiring both 
.religious merit and wealth. That avaricious king 
who through folly oppresses his subjects by 
levying faxes not sanctioned by the scriptures, is 
aaid to wrong his own self. As a person d^irous 
of milk never obtains any by cutting off the 
udders of a cow, similarly a kingdom afflicted by 
improper means, never yields any profit to the 
long. He who (reals a milk cow with tender- 
ness always obtains^inilk from it; similarly, the 
king who rules his kingdom by the aid of pro- 
per means reaps much fruit from it. ..The Earth 
well protected by tho king, yields crops and gold 
even like a gratified mother, yielding milk ‘to. 
her child. Imitate the example, O. king, of the 
floweimau, and not of tho charcoal-maker, 

7. Importance of finance and emergency 
measures. It was impossible to ignore the im- 
portance of finance in State construction. In 
times of peace, all relimous and humanitarian 
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•actfi depend upon money; in timo oE war, tlio 
longest pureo gonerfllly wiDS. A woU-fdled trea- 
fiaVy ia tbereforo the fandatnental condition of 
tlio ©sistenco aa well na tbo strengtU ot 
Government. The king's roots arc bis treaaary 
and Lia army. Hia army again, * boa its roots 
in bis treasury. Ilia army is tbo root of all bis 
religious merits. Hia religious morita again aro 
at the root of bia anbjecta. Tbo treasury caii ^ 
never bo filled without oppressing others. How 
then can the army bo kept without opprossioii t 
Tbo king, therefore, in season of distress, ineuw 
no fault by oppressing bis subjects for filling tbo 
treasury. For performing sacrificos, many ira- 
'proper acts aro done. For this reason a king 
incurs no fault by doing improper acts. -For tbo 
sake of wealth, practices oTiier than those that 
aro proper are followed. If Eucb improper prac- 
tices be not adopted, evil is certain ' to’ result. 
All those institutions that aro kept up for work- 
ing destruction and misery exist for tbo sake of 
collecting wealth. As animals and other things 
aro necessary for sacrifices, as sacririces are for 
purifying the heart, and as animals, Eao'ifices, 
and purity of the heart are- for final emancipa- 
tion, even so policy and ebaslisement exist fdr 
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the ireafuiy, the treasury exists for the armyi- 
and policy, treasury and army all the three exist 
for vanquishing the fo^, and protecting or 
enlarging the Mngdom, I shall here cito an 
example illustrating the true ways of morality. 
A large tree is cut down for making of 
it a sacrificial stake. In cutting it, other 
trees that stand in its way have also to be 
cut down. These also in falling down kill 
others standing on the spot. Even so they that 
stand in the way of making a well-filled trea- 
sure must be slain. I do not sea how else 
fiucceeaa cau be had. By wealth, both the 
worlds, viz this and the other, cad be had, as 
aUo truth and religious merit...?;. A king' that 
has a well-filled treasury succeeds in accompli- 
fihing everything. By bis treasury a king may 
cam religious merit, gratify his desire for ' 
plecsure, obtain the next world and this aho. 

. The treasury, however, should be filled by the 
aid of righteousness, and never by unrighteous 
practices, such that pass for righteousness in 
times of distress, **54 

Hero is another inntanco of what wo may 
call the ethics of exceptional situations. Then 
■king Eiotild repair to tho chief centres of 
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his kingdom ,ono after another, and endeavour 
to inspire the people with fright. Ho ehonld 
say unto them,-Her0 calamity threatens ns. 
A great danger has arisen in consequence of 
the acts of the foe. Thme is every reason how-’ 
ever to hope that the danger will pass away 
for the enemy like a bamboo that bas flowered, 
will very soon meet with destruction. In view 
of this great calamity fiaught with dreadful 
danger, I solicit your wealth for devising the 
TneanB o? yonr protection. "When the danger 
has passed away I will give you what I now take. 
Our foes, however, will not give back -what 
they will take from you by force. I shall taka 
&om you what it may be within your power 
to give me. I do not wish to give pain to anyono. 
In seasons of calamity, you should like strong 
bulls, bear such burthens. In seasons of distress, 
wealth should not be so dear to you. A king 
conversant with the considerations of time should 
with such sweet, agreeable, and oemplimoatnry 
words, send bis agents, and collect his imposts 
from his people. Pointing out to them the necossity 
of repairing his fortifications and of defraying 
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and impressing them with the necessity that exists 
for protecting them and enabling them to ensure 
the means of living in peace, the ^ king should 
levy imposts upon the Vaiahyas of his realm.’’^^ 

Ill 

1- Revenue Organization In the time of 
,Manu. Substantially the same system of finance 
is revealed to us in the coda of JManu and 
.otter earlier law-books. The kingdom was 
divided into various circles ( gulma ) containing 
one hundred, two hundred, three hundred, or 
five hundred villages. Over each village was 
placed a headman; over ten, twenty, hundred, 
^d thousand villages were higher euperinfend- 
ing officers. The work of these officers was 
supervised by city omcere: and the whole depart- 
ment w»as placed under able and experienced . 
ministers. The king was the active superinten- 
dent of the whole work and. keen an eye over 
the work of subordinate ofljcials. sn 

2. Sources of Revenue, 

(1) A sixth, an eighth, or a twelth part ot 
3 ool grains, according to cirenm* 
s nicEs should bo collected each jear by 
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the king, from kis subjoots; Kulluka adds 
"to be determined by the difference of 
the Boil, and laboor necessary to culti- 
vate it.’'57 

.(2) He shall take a sixth part of profita 
derived 'from treea,-honey, olarined butter,, 
Bcents, cereals, saps, flowers, roots, and 
fruits; as well as of that derived from 
leaves, shakas, weeds', leather, bamboo- 
made artioles, earthen veesels, and nil 
kinds of Btoneware«58 

(3) irittieth part of Its value should bo the 
tax on gold or animal.®^ 


(^) Taking into consideration the co8t-pric6 
as well as the Belling price of his goods, 
the cost of convovance, the cost of his 

daily living, as the cost of ensnriDg safety 
to his goods (Yogakshema), the cost of 
policing, (the forests &c,), ho shall 
■ levy taxes ou the merchant. Tho kitig 
after due deliberation, shall always 
impose taxes on profits of ern 


and cultivators 

(6) The king shall levy n nominal « 

,« . Tilvinc small tradcn 

poor men, Imng l>y 
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(6) The king shall cause eachartisan, manu- 
facturer, Shudra, and labourer to work 
for him for a day, each month. 

times of emergent^, a king fullv pro- 
tecting his subjeofe by his mighty "po- 
Tvere, 5hall not be guilty of the Bin 
( of exacting rack-rents ) if ha takes a 
quarter part of the agricultural produco 
from each of them. In times of emBr- 
■geney, let the king receive an eighth 
part of the (stored up food ) grains and 
a twentieth part of each Korsliapauam 
( of collected money y from the Vaisbyas. 
Shudras. artisans, and confectioners etc, 
should bo made to work in lieu 
. of revenue.^ 


(6) The king shall receive from the owner 
of a lost article in case of its recovery, 
a sixteenth or twelfth part of its value, 
awording to the superior, middling, or 
inferior status of 'its owner. The king 
aving found an old treasure, buried 
^derneath the ground shall give a half 
ttereor to Brahmins, and half be shall 

and’™ Of oW fraasnres 

metals found underneath tha soil. 
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the king shall retaiu a moiety thereof 
inasmuch as ho is . the owner and . 
protector ( of mines ).« ' 

(9) A car, a horse, or an elephant aS well . 
paddy, wealth, women, and all other 
articles or any metal other than gold or 
silver; whatever one might have conquer- 
ed (captured in war) would be his own. 
"The residae shall go to the king,’’ is- 
the dictum of the Vedie law on the Sub- 
ject; a thing which has not been cap- 
tured by any parlieulnr men shall be 
divided among all the soldiers.® 

. (10) Pines levied on offenders always form a 
considerable source of revenue. ■ 

(11) At toll stations or customs houses, the 
■ king shall receive a twentieth part of 
the profit on tho price of an article, 
determined by men, esrpert in fixing the 
■prices of commoditins. Por having avoi- 
ded tho public highway or eold his goods 
in the night, or given out at a lesser 
unmher ( i. e. a false manifest of ) his 
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S. Mill’s criticism. Here is a very com- 
■plete and comprehensive system of taxation, em* 
'tracing such different items as a tax on the 
produce of land, and on the produce of liqoar, 
on wealth in gold and cattle, on purchases and 
Bales, on individuals ( a Poll tax ) and on offen- 
ders. Such a system must fill a modern inquirer 
with fe'elings of wonder and astonishment at the 
•complicated and elaborate structure of society 
which it implies. It must have been evolved 
Tinder the pressure of necessities nt that time 
and can only bo judged from the standpoint of 
the state of society in ancient India. Yet Mill 
has chosen to subject it to drastic criticism from 
the standpoint of modern finance. It is amusing 
and instructive however to go through his 
remarks, although it is impossible to agree with 
.him on most of these points. 

tl) Mill BO} 8 that the Crst of these rules 
offends against the canon of certaintt/ 
to a high degree^ The amount varies ' 
as one to ouo-half; and variation is 
made to depend upon clfcumslences the 
unceitainty of which opens boundless 
field to all (he wretched arts of chican* 
eiy and fraud on the part of the people. 
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and all tlie eviU of oppression, on the 
part of the coUectors. As the deter- 
mination of the circumstances on which 
the amount of the aKessinent depends, 
belongs of course, in such a state 6f so* 
oiety as that of . tho Hiudug, to . the 
agents of the Government, a free career 
ia. afforded to. all the baneful operations 
of favour and disfovour; of bribery and 
corruption. The sourca of variation and 
■uncertainty from these causei was pro- 
digiously enlarged by the power reserved 
to the king, of taking even a fourth of *. 
the crops in times of distress. 

.To U3 it seems clear that what hlill . 
thinks to be a defect of the system 
was in fact its great recommendation. 
In an. industry like agriculture in which 
there is so much uacertointy as regards 
the outturn owing to difference of soils, 
difference in methods of cultivation, and 
above all to the precarious cbaraoter of 
the monsoons, it was clearly absurd to 
apply one law and one standard to all 
cases without diecriminalion. Elasticity 
in fact is one of the strongest points of 
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ancient finance. The demands of the 
Government must be different in diffe- 
rent times and in different circumstances. 
It -was only in case of an invasion or 
■war that the Government was permitted 
to rise to the maximum of taxation, 
viz. one fourth of the return of the 
soil. Such an eventuality cannot be 
improvised by a harsh or tyrannical 
■ king. 

^2) In tho second of these fiscal ordinances, 
says Mill, a variety of prodbcts are 
enumerated ^7hich in a rude ago are 
either the spontaneous *produco of the 
soil, or obtained from the spontaneous 
produce by a very simple process : and 
these as costing little in point of labour, 
arc all taxed at the highest rate impo- 
■eed upon grain. By one of those capri- 
cious arrangomonts wbicU abound in 
the institutions. of a rude people, uten- 
sils made of leather, cano, earth and 
stone, in tho production of which labour 
is the principal agent, are placed under 
tho same exaction as the spontaneous 
•productions of the soil. Tho conso(iu- 
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encfl must have been to render these 
commodities proportionately dear. 

To this Wlsou well replies that when 
toes were paid in kind, some fixed 
proportion of the articles of daily con- 
Bumption, was necessarily apeoitiad; it is 
clearly impossible that tha rate should ■ 
have been very rigoroaslylevied, and all 
that is intended is to limit the demands 
of the purveyors. 

(3) In a society full of knowledge and in- 
dostry, this would have been a tax on 
capital and therefore miscbiavons; in 
Hindustan where gold, silver, and gems 
wero most commonly hoarded it would 
not have been easy to find a less 
objectionable tax. 

(■1) Here is a tax on purchases and sales. 
The cricumstances on which the amount 
is made to depend are so uncertain as 
to constitute a groat seminary of tmad 
on the ono hand, and a groat oflice of 
oppression on the other. The to is 
also hurtfuti to production by impeding- 
ciioolation, that is, tbo passage ’of 
property from a situation in which it 
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is less, to^ one in. whioh it is more 
useful. 

MilFa remarks are here also hypercritical. 
Wilon’s remarks are pertinent and just; The 
main object of the fourth law is nothing more 
than to establish a duty or charge of customs, 
aud is no more objectionable than similar 
imposts in other coutries. A further object is 
to enjoin due consideration of charges and ex- 
penses, and to make the customs as light as 
is consistent with the fair claim of the Government. 
Nothing is said' of transit duties, and the fair 
inference from the expression ascertaining * The 
length of the way * is, that there weoi'e no 
transit charges, the customs being levied only 
at the end of the journey. 

(6) (6) Mill concludes bis section by a few 
remarkes on the poll tax in India. A 
poll fax, when paid in money, or any 
other common measure of value, 
is chiefly objectionable on account of 
its inequality, as the same sum is a 
very difierent burden to different persons. 

poll tax paid in labour is somewhat 
1^ objectionable in point of equality, 
though the same portion of his. time 
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may be a much greater burden upon 
one man than it is upon another. It is 
chiefly objectionable on account ot the 
loss of time, and ot property wbioh it 
occasions to those who have to pay it. 

In a well-ordered society, accordingly 
where every man’e time and labour are 
disposed of to the best advantage, it 
has no place.'*’ 

10. Immunity. Certain classes of society, 
were considered exempt from the normal liabilities 
to the State. A learned Brahmin is tree from 
taxes and the women ot all castes, and malo 
children before the marks '. ot puberty appear ), 
and those who live ( with a teacher in Order 
to study ), and ascetics who are intent on 
tnlfiHing the sacred law, and a Shudra who . 
Uvea by washing Iho toot; also blind, dumb, 
deat, and diseased persons ; and those to whom 
the acquisition ot property ia forbidden ( aa 
Sannyntins ). ’ “ The learned Brahmins are 
exempted from payment bn the grotmd that 
they coniribnte the sixth partot the merit which 
they girin by KicriDces and oharitahlo works. 
Va.«iahtha has a long list of privileged jiersons 
aiid^plares immune from taxation : Sbrotriyae, 
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servants of the king, orphans, Sannyasins, infants, 
aged persons, students, Pradata ( very liberal 
■ men ) : widows who return to the former family , 
unmarried maidens, wives of servants No taxes 
are to be paid on the usufruct of rivers, dry 
grass, forests, f places of ) combustion, and 
mountains, "o Vasiahtha also quotes a verse 
from llanu. '* No duty ( is paid ) on a sum 
lees than a karsbapana, there is no tax on a 
•livelihood gained by art, nor on’ an infant, nor 
on a messenger, nor on what has been received 
as alms, nor on the remnants of property left 
after a robbery, nor on a Shrotrlya, nor on^ an 
ascetic, nor on a sacrifice. Manu's injnnotioua 
aro similar. *' A king even at the point of 
death must not receive any revenue from a 
Shrotriya Brahmin. " ” 

11. Taxation no tyranny. As leeches, 
calves and bees little by little, draw their res- 
pective Eubstance, so the king shall draw hia 
revonno from his realm, little by little each 
year. Out of affection for his subjects he 
must not bring about bis ruin by forswearing tc 
collect his roveimo from tbem.'^ Yet the 
Government was bound to utilise tho revenue sc 
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■with various presonts.'^ Tbo word Punuakanv 
from Skt. Parna-akara * having the form of 
a leaf * endenlly refers to the’ custom even 
now prevalent in India of carrjdng fruits, 
sweets etc. to the king in the leaves of some 
tree. Het.co the word came to mean a present. 
Hut the maintenance of the government depea* 
ded obviously upon more reliable sources. The 
taxes were regularly fixed by law and exacted 
from the people by force if necessary.’* 

It is 6aid of a king; “ with taxes and’ fioas 
and many mutilations and robberies, he crushed 
the folk as it were sugarcane in a mill.’’ An 
official organizatian existed for the purpose 
of collecting the revenues. There was ' the 
Gamabbojaka or the village superintendent, who 
enjoyed the revenues of the village. Many in- 
stances are recorded of nnjast and tyrannical 
exactions on the part of these king’s officars, 
*;Oppre3£ed with (axes, the inhabitants lived in 
the foreat like beasts, with their wives and 
children. In the day the king’s people plundered, 
at night tho thieves/’^a Kingdoms used to be 
deserted completely as a result of these exictions. 
Once upon a time in the kingdom of Kampilla, 
a king called Panchala ruled his kingdom un- 
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righteously. So iiil Ms miiiifcs likowise became 
unrighteovis. His eubjects being oppressed by 
-taxation, took their wives and famUios, and 
wandered in the forest like wild beasts. Where ■ 
once stood villages there -now were none.’'*” 

Land revenue formed the pivot of public 
'finance. The tax oh produce wae levied in kind, 
measured ont either by the village syndic or . 
headman ( Gambhojaka ) or by an official 
( a Maham'atta ) at the barn doors or by a survey 
•of the crops.*' The amount levied seems to 
have varied from J to The king coaid 
dispose -of all abandoaed, oil forest land,®® ho 
* -was also master of all property left intestate or 
ownerless; " he was entitled to a perquisite 
irom the nation, whon an hair was born to 
him;8* he could exact foroed work (rajkariya ) 
from the people. The royal privilege ns regards 
heirless estate often meant considerable revenue 
to him at a time when families used to migrate 
to forest and turn ascetics. **' Seven days’ and 
seven nights the army of the king took to 
bring the goods of [leopte dying without heira 
to the palace. 

There wna sometimes remission of faxes. 
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Tlio Kliattiyns and tho Brahmins were often 
Trealtb}* landownei’s .* 3 ' 0 t they - were normally 
exempt from taxes. As Hopkins said : " The 
latter ( the Kbattiyy-as ) are as a matter of fact 
exempt from the taxes; tli6 priests are so by 
diriue law.'’8o Occasional immunity was granted 
to various^ people for special considerations 
*' Now after a time the king's otlioers cime to- 
that village, for taking n survey of the /lelds. 
Then the merchant came to tho f^ud said, 
my Lord, we support you; will you send a letter 
to your younger brother, and procure for us 
remiesiou of taxes ? * To this be agreed and wrote 
as follows: 'I am living with the family of such . 
a merchant : praj- jou remit their taxes for my 
sake/ The king consented. '’87 Officers were often 
exempt from all liabUities to the throne. Tho 
following passage vividly illustratea how taxation 
at all limes is unpopular, “ Suppose, 0 king, 
a king had four chief ministerr. And the king, 
Dll rome emergency arising, were to issue to them 
an order touching all the people in bis realm, 
saying, ‘ Let all now pay up a tax, and do 
you as ray four officers, carry out what is - 
.necessary in an emergency. * Now, tell me, O 
-king, would tho tremor which comes from fear 
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ot taxation nriEe in the heart of these ministers ? 
‘Ko,£ir, it would not.’ ‘Bat .why not?’ 
They have been appointed by the king to high 
ofRce. .Taxation does not affect them, they ate 
beyond taxation. '' ",11 was considered an act of 
Bnpieme munificence on tho part of a king to 
bestow back as a gift upon the people tho 
payment on their part of a legitimate .tax. 
“SnppoEO some monarch were to raise from bis 
Eiibjeots a righteous tax, and then by tho issue 
of a command were to bestow thereof a gift; 
would that monarch, 0 king enjoy happiness on 
that account; would that be a gift leading to 
rebirth in states of bliss ? ' Certainly Sir, what 
can be said against it ? On that account the 
monarcb would receive a bundred thoosand 
fold, he might become a king of kings,- a god 
above the gods, or Brahma lord of tho Brahma 
gods, -or a chief- among tho Samanas or tho 
most excellent among tho Arhats, ” 

A story may be cited here to itlnatrate 
bow the prosperity of a kingdom is essentially 
connected rvith a jast‘and equable system of 
tevenne administration. Once upon a timo tho 
Bodhisatta was the king’s connoillor in thinos 
temporal and spiritnal. The king was set on the 
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way of the evil coorefs, rated lA kingdom 
unrighteously, and collected wealth by oppre- 
CBing the -people. The king one day said 
the 3odhisatta : * Friend, eat this citron .* 
Then Bodhisatta took it. and said ' 0 king, 
people who know how to eat this make it 
bitter or acid : but wise men who know take 
away the bitter, and without removing the acid or 

spoiling the citron’s flavour they eat it.' And- 

y this parable he showed to the king the means 
u collecting wealth, and spoke two stanzas: 

^ The rough-ekinned citron bitter is to eat, 
If It remain untouched by carver’s' steel: Take 
out the pulp, O king, and it is sweet. Ton spoil 
the sweetness, if you, add the p^el.’ • 

Even so the wise man without i violence, 
gathers lung’s dues in village and in town. In- 
, meases wealth and yet gives no offence ho walks 
6 way of right and of lenown.so ' 


1. Public finance in Shukranltl, Official 
Organization: Finance Department. 

fnll-fl^mt Shnbrnoharya, we witness i 

the wt? f of the administration 

work of which was divided into eight or ter 
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vea the remainder after paying off the rent, how* 
niuch land remains xmcnltivated, the aaiount of 
revenue realised through taxes and fines; the 
TJmount realised without cultivation, ( i. e. as' 
nature's gifts how much accrues from forests,- 
. the amount realised through mines and jewels; 
how much is collected as unowned or unolaimed 
■ by anybody, got bask from the thief, and the 
amount stored up,-knowiug these things the 
Ainatya should inform the king."®* A cadastral 
survey is a preliminary condition to a land re- 
^nue organization; and such a . cadastral survey 
is referred to here, specifying the names of the 
revenue fiirmers.or middlemen ns well as actual 
cultivators, and containing a list of fields or 
forests, those under cultivation as well as those 
not under cultivation. A division of towns and 
Tillages also was a feature of all revenue arrange- 
ments in those days, in the time of Menu as 
■well as Sbukraoharya. 


A The Souncesof Revenue. Bhagaorland 
evenue was an important item of public finance 
ving ascertained the amount of produce from 
midr' of land, whether great, 
and thfin should desire revenue 

apportion it among them.®® The rtea. 
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is lowest i. e. J on barren and rpolty Eoilg. It 
rises to i on lands irrigated by rains; to i on 
lands irrigated by canals, wells, and tanks; to J . 
on lands irrigated by livera.*^ Yet there ought 
to remain a fair Enrplns after deducting the 
goverment demand and other expense on fields. 
The net return ought to be double the expen- 
diture: this is the criterion of agricnltaral pros- 
perity. This was Laid down to protect the 
peasants from rack-rent, and aanre them of an 
earning, which is at least twice the expendi- ' 
ture.’s Two methods of collecting land-rovenne 
are suggested. The king may farm oat the revenues 
of a village to one rich man who may pay thorn 
either in advance or by monthly or pcri^icil instal- 
ment. 08 revenue officers ( Gramapalas ) may be 
appointed, who may be paid-tV tb, th, ^ tb, 
or J th, of the government revenues in the 
specified areas.*’ 

Another big source of revenue is traffic- 
called sbuika or dnty_ both customs and excise- 
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■from nd portion to ^ th i. e. the rat^ 
vary from to 3| per cent.ioo 

The royalty on mining was the third source 
•of income. The king should realise from 
minerals at the followilig rates.'-^ of gold ( 50 
p. c, ) , J on silver ( 33J p. o. ) , | of copper 
( 25 p. c. ) , of zinc and iron ( 6]^ p. c. } , 

i of gems, glass, lead ( 50 p. c. ) : after the 
expenses have been met. 

The fourth source is grass, timber, and for- 
est produce. The king should realue one^eventb, 
one-tenth, or one-twentieth, f;om the collectors 
of grasses and woods. 

Cattle-rearing is the fifth item. Ibe rates 
are 12 ^ p. c. of the * increase * of goats, sheep, 
■cows, buffaloes, and horses, and C| p c. of the 
*^ilk of she-goats, she-buffaloes, atd cows,*®^ 
Compulsory labour for one day in a fort- 
night was the contiibutlou of the artists and 
nrtizans.io* 


The king's demand on the money-lender 
wns 3^ p. c. of (he itifere8t.n^ 

Among the other items were « tax on 
.Zf on the site for 
Iho « shop-keepers, and a road-cess for 

preservation and repair of roads.ws 
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Earninga from crime and iromoraiity also- 
brought 1n Eometliing tor the Government, 
There -were the fines inflicted by the Courts of 
Justice. The government were entitled to take 
away all the wealth of the sinners. Other 
kings who were addicted to unrighteous courses 
were also legitimate food for the kings."” 

In normal times the' governments ware- 
called upon not to increase their demands or 
to take dues from holy places and pro[>ertie3 
consecrated to divine purpose. But ill times 
of war epeoial taxes were allowed. 'War finance- 
i^uited not only increased taxes,- but loans 
and contributions of the rich. It is curious 
to note how war loans were a familiar expedient- 
in those days These were to be repaid with 
interest in future with the retutn of peace:, 
othenvise the subjects, the State, treasure and 
the Mng-all were ruined ws 

To sum up therefore the spring of national 
finance : ( a ) the taxes on land, labour, capital, 
commodities. ( b ) there were the no -tax reve- 
nues; the wealth of the sinners and exploitation 
■of less advanced and barbarous kingdoms:- 
■ tributes from conquered euemies, 'The best king- 
ia he who, by following the practice of the 
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“Weaver of garlands, protects his subjects, makes 
the enemies tributaries and increases the trea- 
•sure by their wealth ’’iw ( o ) Government may 
turn itself into a wealth-producing machiae. 
This is called following the practice of the 
Vaiehya i. e. cattle-rearing, farming, banking etc. 
But this was not well spoken 

2 Principles of taxation. The system of 
taxation was a very comprehensive one, erabra- 
'Cing all classes, all forms of wealth, alt typ^ 
of labour. The luler was “ to enjoy fruits 
•everywhere. 

Revenues were to be realised as soon as 
they were due. There was to-bi’no d)Uy. 

The principle of graduated taxation was 
accepted by Sbukracharya. •* Subjects whoss 
'wealth is little should be maintained and ofilcers 
■whoso wealth is moderate; ..'but officers whoso 
■wealth is oxcosaivo, and those who are richer 
than the king but of low character are not 
to bo maintained.*^ 

Another im])ortant jwint recognised by 
Shukra is the proteccioii for young industries 
and now ventures. « If people undertake new 
industries, or cultivate new lands and dig tanks, 
canals, welb etc for their good, the king should 
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Dot demand anything of them until they realise 
■profit twice the expenditure. 

Shukra does iiot believe in a system of reok- 
iess fleetang. The profits .of ngriouitnrists as 
well as of merchants are to be well safeguarded. 
Taxes ate to be ‘-realised in the fashion of the' 
weaver of the garland not of the coal merchant.” 
It is clearly recognised that the system of ta- 
xation must not interfere with the springs of 
productive vigour in a country, for the prospe- 
rity of a Government lies in the last resort in 
the -well-being of the people."* 

3. Public Expenditure. Shukra gives us 
.two schedules of public consumption. The unit 
is the Samanta State i. e. one with an income 
of 100,000 karshas a year. 


1 

Gramapas 

of the income. 

2 

Avmy 

3 

T2 If 

3 

Charily 

1 

» 

4 

People 

' sV It 

5 

Officers 

(I 

G 

Personal 

nV » 


Six items of expenditnre J of the income. 
The annual deposit ef the surplus is to be i of 
the income."® 
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1 Personal wante, enjoyments, and charities 
• 18,000 karshas per year 


2 6 Clerks 1,200 

3 3 Councillors 3,600 

4 Wife and children 3,600 
6 Men of letters etc. 2,400 

6 Horse and foot 48,000 

7 Elephants, camels 

bulls and fire-arms 4,800 

8 Savings 18,000 


Here Jth of the income is I'ecommended for 
public hoarding,*!" 

4. Principles of Public Expenditure. 

“The collection of treasure is for the main* 
tenance of the array and the subjects; and for 
the performance of sacrifices. ’* In this sentence 
the fundamental items of expenditure are 
summarised : ( 1 ) the army, tbo Rashtra i. o. 
tbo laud and the people and ( 3 ) sacrifices.*** 
The civil list is one item of expense, .bnt it 
should 1)6 kept within very moderate bounds. 
Tbo collection that is made for wife and children 
as well 08 for self-enjoymont loads to boll.**’ 

Tho army, however, used to absorb a largo 
part of State incomo. Militarj' preparedness is 
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the beat insurauca' against foraigu aggression. 
Money is, therefore, above all, the “ sinews of 
■war. ’■ “ The treaBore is the root of the army, 
and the army ia the root of the treasury. It is 
by maintaining the army that the treasure and 
the kingdom prosper and the enemy is destro- 
yed. "i-” Here is a powerful vindication of- 
military expenditure., *‘To be weak is miserable," 
Bays Milton : and this is more true in the 
case of nations. than in the case of individuals.- 
" 'Without the army there is neither king- 
dom nor weaith nor powers. Even in the case 
of a man of no position, everybody becomes 
his tool if he has strength and becomes -his 
enemy if he be weak- Does Sot this hold true 
in the mse of rulers ? Strength of the body, 
strength of valour and prowess, strength of the 
army, strength of arms, Bfth is strength of intel- 
ligence, the sixth is strength of life, ''wi One 
who has all these is equivalent to Vishnu. On 
these grounds the State is asked to invest Jth 
^nd of its total receipt in- the maintenance of 
the army. 

Another point deserves special notice The 
developmental functions are to absorb a large 
part of the public money. The State is a culture- 



fitate in Shuloracharya : and the cultural interests 
of the people are definitely provided for in the 
Budget. . • • 

Importance of a large reserve was abundant- 
ly lecognifed. Although Shukra .proposes to 
mobilise national credit in times of war, 3’et 
owing to an imperfect development of credit 
facilities in those days, the State was called 
upon to lay by every year a large part of its 
income, “ The treasure should bo so governed 
that it may maintain the subjects and the 
army be maintained for twenty years without* 
fines, laud revenues and duties. ”^22. 


5. FJnance-a criterion of national 
.strength! • The States are graded in importanco 
according to the strength of their finance. 
Designation of the State. Anhual revenues in 


1.* Samanta. 

•2. Mandalik 

5. Rajan 

4. Maharaja 

6. Svaraj. 

6. Samraj. 

7. Viraj. 

8. Sarvabbauma. 


Karsbas. 

100.000 to 300,000 

300.000 to 1,000,000 

1.000. 000 to‘ 2,000,000 

2.000. 000 -to ■ 6,000,000 

6,000 000 to 10,000,000 

10,000,000 to 100,000,000 

100.000. 000 to 600,000 000 

600.000. 000 and beyond 
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Public Renenues In Kautllya. 

5. ■ The Department of Finance. The 
finance department was placed under two officers 
the Collector-General (Samaharta) and the 
Treasurer-General ( Sannidhata ). The Collcclor- 
General waa in. charge of the collection, of 
revenues. His work is thus desetibed in detail. 

" He ehall also pay attention to tho work in 
hand, ( Karanyia ), the work accomplished 
( Siddbam ), part of a work in hand ( SUesha ) 
receipts, expenditure, and net balance. Tho 
business of upkeepiiig the Govornmeiit ( Sams- 
, thanam ), the routine woik ( praoharnha ), tho 
collection of necessaries of life, tho oolleotiou and 
' audit of all kinds of revenue.-theso constitute 
the work in hand. That which has been credi- 
ted to the treasury; that which has been taken 
by the king , that which has been spent in con- 
nection with' tho capital city not entered ( into . 
■the register), or continued from year before 
last, the royal command dictated or orally in- 
timated to be entered (into the register ),-aU 
♦Juais. ‘SOTsti/jitie, fra, m-oi’a ■wccomjJMmdi. ' If-rEiitt- 
■ration of plans for profitable worla, balance of 
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fines due, demand for arrears of revenue kept in 
abeyance, and e^ramlnation of accounts, -these 
constitute what is called part of a work in 
hand. ..Receipts may be-J 1 ) current, ( 2 ) 
last balance and ( 3 ) accidental ( anyajatab 
' received from external source ' ). What 
is received day after day is termed carrent 
( Vartamana ), Whatever has been brought for- 
ward from year before last, whatever is in the 
bands of others and whatever has changed bands 
is termed last balance ( paryushita ). Whatever, 
has been lost and forgotten ( by others fines 
levied from Government servants, marginal 
revenue ( parshva ), compensation levied for any 
damage ( paribinakam >, presentations to tlie 
king, the property of tbc^e who have fallen 
victims to epidemics leaving no sons, and trea-’ 
8ure-troves,-alI these constitute accidental re- 
ceipts. ..Expenditure is of two kindsJ daily ex- 
penditure and profitable expenditure. What is 
continued every day is daily. Whatever is earned 
once in a palaha, a month, or a year is termed 
profit. Whatever is spent on these two heads 
M termed daily expenditure and jirofitable ex- 
penditure respectively. ,That which remains 
^ er tducting all the expenditure already in- 
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■cnmii and exclnding all revenue to be realised 
is net balance avhiob may have been either just 
realised or brought forward. Thus ft wise 
■Collector-General shall conduct the- ■work of 
Tovenue-oolleotion, increasing the income and 
decreasing the espenditara.”*^* Oror and above 
these functions, the Collector-General was re- 
■quirtd te supervise the whole revoaue-organl- 
2ation,^® 

2. The Functions of the Treasurer- 
■General. The Treasurer- General avas the cus- 
todian of the public treasury. It was his 
business to supervise tbe construction of the 
treasury-bouse, the" trading-house, tbe storo-houae 
■of grains, the store-house of forest produce, the 
armoury and the jail. He bad to examine 
gems, as well as other raw raateriaU of superior 
or inferior value. He ussd to receive coins into 
the treasury, carefully distinguishing between 
the genuine ■ and the coanlcrfoit ones. The 
Treasurer-General was also in charge of tho 
grains, merchandise," raw materials, and weapons 
of the toynl store-hnnso. " He sliall have so 
thorough a knowledge of both internal and 
external incomes running oven for a buiidrod 
years that, when questioned, ho can point out 
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■without hesitation the exact amount of net 
balance that remains after expenditure has been 
met out.'^^26 

S. Account Department. It was necessary 
to check and control the administration of public 
revenues: hence a special department of account 
and audit "was organised under one of the chisf 
Euperintendenfa. Here all details of revenue 
collection were placed on record. Among the 
details of financial affairs to bo entered into 
books the following are mentioned: the number 
of several departments: the description of the 
work carried on and of the results realised in 
several manufactories: the amount of profit, loss,, 
expenditure, delayed earnings; the number of 
operations, and the amount of wages paid: the 
values of different -lands of gems and other 
commodities; the history of customs, professions, 
and transactions of countries, villages, families 
and corporations; the gifts made to tlio king^s 
officers, the titles to jkjjscss and enjoy lands; 
remission of taxes ; payment of provisions 
and salaries; the presents of gems, lands 

etc. to the wives and Eona of the king, 

tho treaties with other Govemmonts; tho 

paytnentfl of tribute from or to friendly or 
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inimical government B. On the basis of these 
factflj the superintendent bad to submit a general 
report of tbo financial position of tha State 
in the month of ABhadha. Each minister reosived 
the portion pertaining to his department, and 
minsters sitting together in a cabinet used to 
• consider tho whole report,^®’ 

4. The DamesdaySurvey. The foundations 
of Poblio Finance were securely laid in a huge ' 
economic survey of the kingdom. The Collector- 
Geiieral presided over this work. It was his 
duty to divide the kingdom { janapada ) into 
tour diatrictB and to classify the villages into 
snb-divifions. . Villages were subdivided into 
those of first, middle, .and lowest rank. These 
were again placed under one or other of the 


following heade ; villagee that were exempted 
from taxation ( paribaraka ) ; those that Bupr 
plied Boldiers ( ayudhiya ), those that paid their 
taxes in the form of grains, cattle, gold (hiranya), 
or raw material (kupya): and those that 
supplied tree labour ( viehtl >, and dairy produce 
in lien of taxes ( karapratilmra ). 

The village officer was known as the Gona: 
he was uldmately tejponsible to the Collector' 
It was the duty of the Gopa to -assist the 
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Collector-General in the wo 
operations as well as the land survey. "With 
regard to land survey, it was his duty to sat 
up and fix boundaries to vlllagaj, to numbar 
and classify plots of groand ns cultivatsi and 
uncultivated, plain and upla*>d, wab anl dry 
and so forth. He had also to numbar girdeus, 
vegetable gardens, fenoaa. forests, altars, temples 
of gods, irrigation works, cremation grounds, 
feeding houses, places where water is freely 
supplied to travellers, places of pilgrimage, 
pasture grounds and roads. He bad to fix the 
boundaries of fields, of forests, and of roads, 
and to register gifts, sales, charities, and 
remission of taxes regarding fields. It was his 
business to number the houses as tax-paying, of 
non-taxpnying, to register the total number of 
the inhabitants of all the four castes in each 
village, to keep an account of the exact number 
of cultivators, cow-herds, merchants, artizans, • 
labourers, slaves, and biped and quadruped 
animals, and to fi.x tho amount of gold, freo 
labour, toll, and fines that can bo collected from 
each -house; to register tho number of young 
and old men that reside in each house their 
history (charitra), occupation (.Ajiva income 
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{ Aya ), and expanditnra ( vyaya ). 

The work ot the censm.in the cities and 
the metropolis was placed under the charge of 
an of&cer cailed Nagtraka, who had two other' 
officers, Sthanika and Gopi to assist him. 
Their work was ' also to ascertain the caste, 
gotra, name, and cooupation of both men and 
women ot the households, and also their incotno' 
and expenditure. Masters ot houses and mana- 
gers ot charitable institutions were to intorm 
the census officer of the travellers and other 
residents who might have arrived there. 

This work ot census as well ss land survey, 
enabling the Government to know exactly all 
the necessary details' in connection with the 
• economic capacity ot the people was ot very 
great importance, " forming as it did n valuable 
aid to ta.xatiou, and a most reliable index to 
the material. condition ot the people. 

S. Main sources oJ revenue. Knutilya 
has two classifications ot the public ■ revenues; 
(1) according to the sources from which they 
are derived; (a) torts (durga). (b) country 
parte Crashtra), (o) .mines (khani), td) buildings 
and gardens (selu', (e) forests (vana), (t) herds 
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The contributions of the forts came under 
different heads:- tolls, fines, weights and measures, 
gems, currency, passports, excise, slaughter-houses, 
oils, ghee ( clarified butter ), salt, goldsmiths, 
commerce, piostitutes, gambling, baildiag-sites, 
artizans, gate-dues, religious institution, and 
taxes from the people known ns Bahirikas. 

The contributions of the country parts came 
under the following heads:- Produce from crown 
lands ( sita ), portion of produce payable to the 
Government ( bhaga >, religious faxes ( ball }, 
taxes paid in money ( kara ), merchants, the 
superintendent of rivers, ferries, boats, and ships, 
towns, pasture grounds, road-cess, ropes, and 
ropes to bind thieves. 

Under the head of mining wo find gold, 
silver, diamonds, g#-ms, pearls, corals, conch— 
shells, metals ( loha ), salt, and other minerals 
extracted from plains and mountain elopes. 

The dues from buildings and gardens 
consisted of the foIlowiDg items .* those from 
flower-gardens, fruit-gardens, vegetable-gardens, 
■wet fields, and fields ivhere crops are grown by 
fowiiig roofs for seeds. 

Three varieties of forests are mentioned : 
Eumc^foicEtB, timber- forests, and elephant-forests. 
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EigM tjpa3 of herds of animals are speoifi; 
ed ; cons, buffaloes, goats, ehesep, asssos, camels, 
horse?, and mules. 

Land and water. Ways are tho roads of . 
traffic. 

All these form the body of Incotae.'” 

We also notice another . classification 
of revenues in Kautilya; the • agricultural 
produce (-sita) ; - taxes coming under Rashtra 
( country parts ), commerce ( krayima ), barter 
grains obtained by special request (pramityaka); 
manufacture of rice, oils etc, nccideutsl revenue 
( snysjata ); recovery of past arrears. 

The agricultural produce from crown- 
lands is termed sita. 

■ The taxes that are fixed, taxes that are 
paid in the form of one sixth of produce, pro- 
vision paid ( by the people ) tor the army, taxes 
that ate paid tor religious purposes ( ball ), . 
tributes or subsidies that are paid by vassal 
kings and others ^kara), taxes that are specially 
collected on the occasion of the birth of a prince 
(utsanga), taxes that are collected when there 
is some margin left for such collection (parshva), 
compensation levied in the shape 'of grains for 
any damage done by cattle to crops, presentation 
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•made to the king and taxes that are levied on 
lands below tanks, lakes etc. built by the king, - 
all these com© under the head ‘ rashtra; ' 

Sal© proceeds of grains, grains purchased 
and the collection of interest in kind or grain 
debts are termed commerce. 

Profitable exchange - of grains is termed 
barter. 

Grains collected by special request is termed 
pramityaka: grains borrowed with promise to 
repay the same is termed apamifcyaka. 

Pounding ( rice etc ) ' dividing (pulses etc), 
frying ( corns and beans ) manufacture .of bever- 
ages, manufacture . of flour by employing those 
persons who live upon such works, extracting 
oil by employing shepherds and oil-makers, and 
majiufacture of sugar from the use of sugarcane 
are termed simhanika, 

"Whatever is lost and foigotten ( by others ) 
and the like form accidental revenue. 

Collection of arrears is termed upasthana^'*. 

Such are the main heads of revenue as 
described by Kaatilya. The main soarcea of 
public income were indeed agriculture and com- 
merce. It is conveaieut to adopt the following 
^^tegories : » 
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I TaK-revenues : ( 1 ) the land revenue (2) 
taxes on commerce (a) customs duties (b; excise 
on sales (c) direct property taxes or faxra on 
trades and professions. II. The no -tax revenues. 

( 4 ) fines ( 0 ) profile of manufactures under- 
taken by the State. t6) miscellaneous collMtious. • 
6. Land revenue. Land revenue was 
undoubtedly the chief eoureo of revenue. The' 
absolute right of the Government e.xtended only 
over crown lands, the income from which was- 
called site. But it was a no -tax revenue. The 
Government was also to eome extent propiietor 
of newly settled places or colonies. " I.ahds, 
prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax-' 
payers ( karada ) only for life. Unprepared 
laads shall not be taken away from those who-- 
are preparing them for culUvalion. Lands may bo 
confiscated from those who do not onltivato them: 
and given to others; or they may be cultivated 
by village labourera and traders lest those 
. owners who do not properly cultivate them- 
might pay less (to the Government ). It culti- 
vators pay their taxes easily, they may ha- 
favourably supplied with grains, cattle, and- 
treasury.'"^*. Land was thus granted ( by the Go- 
vernment ), to cultivators for life, on - ■ ” ' 
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•that ’they sliould cultivate it properly and pay 
the taxes regularly. But when conditions became 
•more stable, the right of ownership gradually passed 
to the persons in possession of land. The tax- 
paying persons in post-ession of land, then ceased to 
be tenants at will of the Gk)vernment. and became 
settled proprietors of land. The right of sale 
and mortgage which belonged to the owners of 
land clearly imply this: village lands were to be 
sold in the presence of forty neighbours, who 
were also proprietors of land in the vicinity. 
But there was this limitation in the case of 
sale of lands, that cultivators could sell their 
Und to cultivators only, and persons enjoying 
revenue-free land could only sell them to other 
persons who possessed similar lands.*^^ The 
general law of escheat was the same with regal’d 
to houses, fields, gardens, tanks, and temples: 
they lapsed to the Stato if they wei-e comp- 
letely neglected- by their proprintors for a 
' continuous period of five years. 

The usual rate of land revenue seeraB to be 
one sixth of the product: Kautilyn calls it 
fibadbbaga The rates levied on several agri* 
cultural products was probably less than that; 
for only on extraordinary occasions it reached 
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that proportion.’si There were other rates for 
lands which were not properly cultivated by the 
owners. ‘'Fields that are left unsown ( owing to 
the inadequacy of- hands) may be .brought under 
cultivation by employing those who cultivate 
for halt the share in the produce, or those who 
live by their own physical exertion may culti- 
vate such fields for Jth or i th of the produce 
^own. lu Dipec0g^ water-rates were charged 
for lands having different irrigation facilities, 
‘those who cultivate irrigating by manual labour 
shall pay ith of the produce as water-rate: by 
carrying water on shoulders ^th of the producs: 

} water-lifts Jrd of the produce; and by 
raising water from river-s, lakes, tanks, and 
wells, .Jrd or J th of the produce.’uss 


'• Taxes on Commerce. The vast de- 
e opment of trade both internal and external 
gave the State a splendid source of revenue. It 
was a general rule that commodities were not 
u be sold’ at the place of their growth or 
raannfnoture. If minerals were purchased from 
. or fruit gardens, a fine of 54 panas was 
uuposed; when vegetables, roots, bulbous roofs 
and any kind of grass or grain were purchased 
from the gardens or fields, there was a small 
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fine. ^37 ^11 goods were brought to the toll 
bouse near the city gate. Here the merchaudiae 
•were marked with the State stamp called abhi- 
gnana-mudra .( mark of identification ) in sindara 
ivermiliou ). The merchauts must see that the seal 
is not counterfeit, or effaced or.torn. Commodities 
were to be sold only after they ware precisely 
weighed, measured or numbered. Severe penalties 
were prescribed for all attempts to evade 
these dues. 

Ad valorem Duties were charged on the 
export as well as the Import of goods. The 
general rate of import duty ou foreign goods 
was ^th of their value L e. 20 per cent, ^tb 
of the value was realised on flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, roots, bulbous roots, seeds, dried 
fish, and diied meat. As regards coiicbabells, 
diamonds, precious stone.®, pearls, corals, and 
necklaces, experts acquainted with the time, 
cost, and finish of the production of such articles 
shall fix the nmunt of toll. The rates on 
fibrous garments, cotton clothes, silk, mail 
armour, sulpburet of Wnio ( haritala ), red 
arsenic ( manashila ), vermilion ( hingulaka ), 
metals ( loha ), and colouring ingredients; 
sandal, broira randal ( ngam ), pungents 
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fermciite, diess, and the like; wine, 
ivory, tkins, raw materials naed in making 
fibrtras OT cotton gaminti, earpats, cnitains.and 
prodneta yielded by -worms; wool and other 
prodnots yielded by goats and sheep; were T^oth 
or ijto of their valne i. e, about G to lO per 
cent. Cloths, quadrupeds, bipeds, threads, cotton, 
scents, medicines, wood,- bamboo, fibres, sldns, 
and clay-pots, pains, oil, sugar, , salt, liquor, 
cooked rice and the like were charged at four 
to five per cent. . 

There were tpeeial transit duties: a road 
cess was collected by llie officer iu charge of 
boundaries on cattle as well as loads of mer- 
cbaudise varying from a pana-and-a-quarter 
to a masha.”’ One fifth of tbo toll dues was 
to be given as the gate-duee.i®’ On boundaries, 
ferrymen received the toll (for the use of 
ferries ) carrirge-oees, and roadcess.'*” Ships 
that touched at harbours on the way were 
asked to pay the toU-dues.'*' 

Blscriminatiou was shown in ehutting out 
harmful or ueeUsa commodities : while goods 
which -were of special use were, admitted 
duty free. Commodities intended for marriages, 
for presentation, for eacrifices, for confinement 
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of women, for worfhip of God, and for other 
oeremoniala were let off free of toll. Private 
importation of snob ai-ticlea as weapons, mail 
armour, metals, chariots, precious stones, grains 
and cattle,- was forbidden : when they were 
brought in for sale to the king they were 
admitted free of daty.*^^ 

8. Taxes on trades and professions. 
Private manufacturers of liquors were required 
to jjay license fees. Of beasts of prey that 
have been captured, ^th were taken by the 
Superintendent; of fish and birds similarly 
captured; and i^ath also of deer and other beasts 
were also given over to the Government.^** 
Certain professions were regulated in the interests 
of public morality. Actors, danrers, singers, 
players on musical instruments, buffoons, raimw 
players, rope-dancers, jugglers, wandering heralds, 
pimps, and unchaste women - were required to 
■ inform the Superintendent concerned, of tbeir 
preseat and prosj>eotive' incomes, and they bad 
to pay 6 panas as license fee to the Govem- 
■mont.>*5 A. prostitute was required to pay two 
days' eaminpa every month to the Government. 
In the same way tbo Government took •. five 
per cent of the stakes won by every winner.*** 
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Rnes. The mbjeotfl had to pay to the 
Gove^ment special earns of money as penalfe 
for Violation of the State laws, ^ha! if the“ 
was a difference in the price as stated by the 

ztr,:'; 

woaid go to the king. If them wo » „ ■ - 

Pri- oiving to comp:titie„ tTe itra 
realised would also ha ‘ 

lianas. A similar fine was imn oa ° 

• who tried to smmrMo •' on those 

apeoial fines for fhose who 
laws, those who fonied rive 

so“^' •'y «>o Governmenr a“nd 

■ fowirn'C*;™” ‘'1“® “>'> Stateshipsand 

lent for TheTe ‘•'® 

•>0013 were let' out goods. State 

f‘**‘0ry and the r T-^'™ P“'’' 

ferrv-rliftf listing of coticb-ehelb, Ths 

siseotrivOT rnTtt"^'®*®^ “’® 

* and the amonnt of freight carried.Hj 
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ninetols as are made use of in 

as well as those mines which required g 

outlay to work out were leased out for ^ ' 

number of the ehaies of the output or or 

fixed rent. Such mines as could be 
■without much outlay were directly exploited y 
Goveinment agency.”'' 

Salt industry was an important GoTernmen 

monopoly. ■' Soon after cryBtallisation of salt 
is over, the Superintendent of salt shall m ,■ 
collect both the money rent, and the quan i y ^ 
of the shares of salt doe to the Goverumentt 
and by the sale of salt be shall realise not only 
its value, but also the premium of 5 per cos 
both in cash. " There was a duty of 1 65 pe 
cent on the imported salt, plus the 5 poi “ 
on the remainder as exmse."’ 

The fundamental demand of the State w 
a well-filled treasury. " All undertakings ^ e 
pend upon finance. Hence foremost attention 
shall be paid to the treasury. '■ A clear analysis 
is here given of the causes of successful finance 
and of the causes of the depletion of treasury. 
Public prosperity, rewards for good conduct, 
capture of thioTea, diapenaing with ( the service 
of too many ) government servanta, abundance 
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of harvest, prosperity of commerce, absence of 
troubles and calamities, diminution or remission 
of taxes,’ and income in gold are the conditions 
•of finanacial prosperity. Obstruction, loan, imding, 
fabrication of accounts, causing the loss of 
revenue eelf-enjoyraent, barter and defalcation 
:ar 0 the causes that tend to deplete the treasury. 

“ Failure to start an undertaking or to realise 
or to credit it ( to the tiea'^ury ) is known as 
•obstruction. ..Lending the money of the tr&^s^^y 
on periodical interest is a loan. ' Carrying on 
trade by making use of government money is 
trading... Whoever lesstns a fjxed amount of 
Income or enhances the expenditure is guilty of 
•causing the. lo?8 of revenue. ..Whoever enjoyff 
himself or causes others to enjoy whatever 
belongs to the king is guilty of EeU-enjoyment. 
^he act of exehan^ug goveTument articles for 
' ( similar ) articles of others is barter. Whoever 
does not take into the treasury the fixed amount 
of revenue collected, does not spend what ia 
■ordered to be spent, or misrepresented the net 
reveue collected is guilty of def dcation of govern- 
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maudlin EentimentalUm. *• The king ehall bestow 
on cultivators only tuch favour and remission 
as will tend to swell the treasury, and avoid 
such as will deplete it. A king with depleted 
treasury will eat into the vitality of both 
citizens and country people. Either on the 
occasion of opening new settlemonta or on any 
other emergent occasions, remission of taxes 
shall be made. ‘Writs of remission were- 
isiued granting conces/tionfl to special castes, 
cities, village?, or countries of various desorip- 
tions.’” Some villages were e.'cempled from 
taxation : eomo used to substitute other types 
of services, such as supplying soldiers, free 
labour, dairy produce, raw materials in lien of 
taxes. A special record was ke[>t of these.’®-* 
Such remissions were meant either as rewards 
for special sorvicQS, or as measures of relief 
in tiroes of distress or as mensm*es of spenal 
protection to certain typos of .works. “Id tlm 
caio of construction of now work< such as 
tanks, lakes etc. taxes ( on the lands below 
such tanki ) ihnll be remitted for five years. 
Tor lepairing neglected or ruined works of 
similar naturo, taxes fchatl .bo remitted for 
^fonr 3 ears. For improving or extending 
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■water-works, taxes tbal! be remitted for 
three jeais. In the oaea of jiurobase, faxes 
on the lands below each works shall be remitted 
for two years. If uncultivated tracts are 
acquired ( for cultivation ) by mortgage, pur- 
ebii-e. or in any utber way, rmwsfen ot taxes 
shall be for two jeara.”*^* 

The same principles guided the attitude of 
Kantilya towards exemptions. It is stated that 
even the hermits pay o/io-sixlh of the grains 
gleaned by theni.'“ This would imply that 
there were no privileged clnsres in KautUyn's 
scheme. Tet the usual homage paid to the 
Brahmin class by ancient Uindu law-givers was 
paid to them by him too.. Those who perform 
Eacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and . those 
learned in the Vedas eball be granted Brah- 
madaya lands yielding enflicient produce and 
exempted from taxes and fines. Such lands 
however can be alienated only in favour of 
similar Btahmins.rsr 

Taxation was the price assigned to tbe king 
for the measure of protection bo affords. The 
ohVtgalion is reciprocal. The old contract theory 
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from ftiiarcby as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one, 
first elected ^^an^, the Vaivasvata to be their 
king; aud allotted one-sixth of the grains grown 
and one-touth of merchandise as sovereign dues. 
Fed by this payment, kings took upon them- 
selves the responsibilty of muntaining the sifety 
and security of their eabjects, and of’ being 
answerable for the sins of their subjects when 
the principle of levying just punishments and 
taxes has been- violated. Hence hermits, too, 
provide the king with one-sixth of tlie grains 
gleaned by them, thinking that * It is a tax 
payable to him who protects us. ’ 

9. War-finance. It was one of the fnn*. 
dameiital featores of Hindu polity to recognise 
the relativity of all economic concepts. There 
cannot therefore be one law, and one measure 
for normal and abnormal times; and considerable 
latitude was allowed to Governments in times 
of distress. In such times, the duty of self- 
preservation which otberwiss lies in the back - 
ground suddenly emerges into special prominence. 
All classes were called upon to pay special dues, 
in order to meet the crisis. 

Tbo land revenue was suddenly raised from 
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^th to ^rd or Jth of the prodace in c^se of. very 
fertile lands. Special crops were raised. The Govern- 
ment demand was one-fourth of the grains 
and one-sixth of forest- produce from ordinary 
■cnltivators. The Bame rate was demanded for 
finch commodities as cotton; wax, fabrics, barks 
■of trees, hemp, wool, silk, * medicines, sandal, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, firewood, bamboos, 
^esh and dried flesh. A half of ivory and skins 
of animals, was- taken. 

Mercantile classes were similarly called upon 
to gh’O their additional quota. » Merhhauts 
ealing in gold, silver, diamonds, precious, stones, 
^arls, coral, horses and elephants shall pay 50 
Karas. Those that trade in cotton threads, 
clothes, copper, brass, bronze, sandal, medicinas, 
and liquor, shall pay 40 Karas. -Thosa that 
t^de in grains, liquids, metals, and with carts 
® all pay 30 Karas, Those that carry on their 
trade in glass; and also artisans of fine work- 
manship shall pay twenty Karas. Articles of 
inferior workmanship as well os those who keep 
prostitutes, shall pay 10 Karas. Those that 
trade in firewood, bamboos, stones, earthen-pots, 
cooked rice, and vegetables shall pay 5 Karas. 
Hramatistfl and prostitutes shall pay half^oC 
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their •wages. The • entire property of goldsmiths 
shall be taken possession of; and no offence of 
theirs shall be forgiven; for they cari^ on their 
fraudulent trade, while pretending at the same 
time to be honest and innocent. " 

Persons rearing cocks and pigs were called 
upon to surrender half of their stock of animals; 
those that kept cows, buffaloes etc, were asked 
to give ouQ-tenth of their live sto'ck.* . 

One most interesting thing is the resort to- 
war- loans and other expedients which look so 
verj’ modern, " ^V‘hett such demands are . not 
made the Collector-General shall seek'Subscrip* 
tions from citizens and country . people alike 
under false pretences of carrying this or that 
kind of business. Persons taken in concert shall 
publicly pay handsome donations and with this 
example, the king may demand of others among 
his subjects. Spies posing as citizens shall 
revile those who pay less. Wealthy persons may 
be requested to give as much of their gold as 
they can. Those who, of their own accord or 
with the intention of doing good, offer their 
wenlili to tij0 king shall be honoured ■with a 
rank in the Conrt, an umbrella, a turban or 
*omo ornaments in relurn for their gold. 
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The imtitution of titles' and honours and medals- 
is the last but not the least of the highly 
ingenious and essentially modern devices of a 
government in quest of^money, 

Yer even in these hard times certain classes- 
were not to be touched; j^ople who are helpful 
in the construction of tanks^ fortifications, gardens, 
buildings, roads of- traffic, colonisation of waste 
lands, exploitation of mines, and formation o£ 
forest pieserves for timber, and elephante ; 
persons who have jiot enough subsistence; - the 
forest tribes ai.d the learned Brahmins. The 
prop6:ty of the latter otn be purchased 
necessary by otfering a favourable prioa to tbem.wa 
to. Expenditure. Details are lacking as 
to^be precise waj-s in which a Government 
UEed to spend money. But the scope of the 
governmental activity was very wide and em- 
raced not only the army and the civil service, 

^ nt the organization of mining, agricultural, 
industrial, naval departments, the construction of 
roads, bridges, cities, forts, and the colonizition 
of new lands. Nearly one fourth of the total 
receipts was absorbed by the civil list.nJ° One 
other great item must be the army. '* The' 
chanting of auspicious hymns during the' 
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E^hip of gods nnd anc^tors and on the occasion 
•of giving gifts, the harem, the kitchen, the estab* 
lij'hment of messengers, . the store-hou'ie, the 
-ware-house, the store-house of raw materials, 
■manufacturer?, free labourers, maintenance of 
infantry, cavalry, chariots, and elephants, herds 
of cows, the museum of beasts, deer, birds, and 
snakes, and storage of firewood and fodder 
constitute the expenditure, ”*6* 

, Conclusion. 

Such are the the leading details of the 
ancient Hindu system of public finance^ It is 
too often said that the oriental empires were 
mostly tax-collecting agencies above every thing 
else. But this is not at least the Hindu coiiosp- 
tion of the essential functions of a government. 

Grievances before supply "-suob is the Hindu 
idea. Give us justice, give us protection, give 
us good administration, and we give you 
obedience and money-such is the attitude of 
the people in Hindu theory. There is the old 
time-honoured contract between the psople and 
the king, the ' tends* of which must be fally 
observed by both parties in order to make 
the work of government a livings effective reality 
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tooted in the hearts of iieople. Kingship ia 
esBentialiy a publio office : and the repository of 
ultimato power ate the people, who have the 
power of the purse. An Benoy Kumar Sarhar 
puts it; from the standpoint of sovoreign, the 
reTennes are hut the wages of his labour, anti 
from the standpoint of the people they are the 
pries offered for the service of protection. The 
tight to levy the tax is conditional : it is dejien- 
dent on the duty of protecting the people. 
Taxation ia the cash, nexus between the two 
parties, the material basis of the contract. 
Public welfare therefore is the one end of the 
State: it justifies the e.xtstenoe of taxation and 
prescribes carefully the limits within which it 
must bo confined. 



